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THE TASK FOR FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
There is an awareness of the critical situation in the 

nation’s education system today throughout the land 
But it is, by and large, a quite casual awareness. 
Many whom Sputnik I awakened have been lulled by 


Explorer I, or made indifferent or inactive by economic 
trends. 


Translating this largely latent concern into active 
financial support for America’s colleges and universities 
is a prime task for fund raising counsel. 


Lawson Associates, a qualified and expericnced firm, 
for nearly two decades has specialized in planning and 
directing fund raising and public relations programs for 
colleges, hospitals and churches. 

Our efforts encompass the fields of short-term and 
long-range fund raising programs, public relations, and 
leadership surveys. 

An executive of this firm will be pleased to visit you 
in order that you might have a better understanding of 
our services and of the philosophy of financial program- 
ming which guides us 

Simply write or telephone, collect, the Lawson As- 
sociates office nearest you and a mutually-convenient 
visit will be arranged. 

No cost or obligation, of course, for an explanatory 
discussion and a preliminary analysis of your institution's 
financial position 


LAWSOMn ASSOCIATES 
Sunde, rairing 


Home Office: Central Division: 

$3 North Park Avenue 3545 Lindell Boulevard 
Rockville Centre, New York St. Louis, Missouri 
ROckville Centre 6-0177 Jefferson 5-6022 

Western Division: North Central Division: Southwest Division: 

101 Jones Building 24 North Wabash Avenue 2015 J Street 

Seattle, Washington Chicago 2, Illinois Sacramento 14, California 
Mutual 3691 Financial 6-4504 Hickory 6-5759 
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The Association’s New Officers, 
Council Members, and General 
Secretary 


By ROBERT K. CARR 


General Secretary 


The Officers and Council members of the Association, whose election 


was announced at the close of the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting in 
Denver, are as follows: 


President: Bentiey Grass, Biology, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 
First Vice-President: Warren Taytor, English, Oberlin College 
Second Vice-President: GLENN R. Morrow, Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
Councit, April 1958-April 1961 
Frances C. Brown, Chemistry, Duke University 
Rapa S. Brown, Jr., Law, Yale University 
NorMAN Henry CroMwe ti, Chemistry, University of Nebraska 
Davip FeLtMAN, Political Science, University of Wisconsin 
Bernarp F. Hatey, Economics, Stanford University 
W. Strutt Ho xt, History, University of Washington 
Eric W. Lawson, Finance and Economics, Syracuse University 
Joseru D. Novak, Mathematics, University of South Carolina 
Henry H. H. Remax, German, Comparative Literature, Indiana 
University 
ALLAN R. RicHarps, Political Science, University of New Mexico 


Once more the Association is under deep obligation to those among 


its members who accepted nominations for office or council membership, 
whether they were elected or not. The Association’s system of choosing 
its Council members requires that there be two nominees for each position, 
and, since our Nominating Committees have endeavored with consider- 
able success to nominate outstanding persons, it follows that some emi- 
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nently qualified nominees do not win election. All members of the Asso- 
ciation are indebted to these nominees, for they render a significant 
service to the profession by allowing their names to be presented. The 
Association’s work grows in volume, cor nplexity, and importance, and it 
is hoped that those who have not been elected to the Council will accept 
invitations to serve on committees or to take part in other Association 
activities. 

A word of appreciation should be spoken for the services of the 
officers and ten Council members whose terms ended at the close of the 
Annual Meeting at Denver. As one who has had the privilege of serving 
the Association nationally in one capacity or another since 1952, I can 
speak with great confidence and feeling concerning the enthusiasm, de- 
votion, and intelligence these por e have brought to their work in behalf 
of the Association. The academic profession must count itself singularly 
fortunate to enjoy the services of such able and hardworking people. 
Where so many have made outstanding contributions to the welfare of 
our Association it is inappropriate to single out individuals for specific 
mention. But I cannot let the retirement of our President, Professor 
Helen C. White, of the University of Wisconsin, pass without stating for 
myself and for all those who have had the pleasure of working with her 
during the last two years our deep sense of appreciation for the loyalty 
and wisdom that have characterized her work in behalf of the Association, 
and our joy in having had the privilege of associating with such a wonder- 
ful person. Helen White graces both the Association and the academic 
profession by her identification with each. Fortunately, both can look 
forward to her further active services for many years to come. ne 
of the wisest provisions of the Association’s Constitution is the one that 
specifies that a retiring President shall continue to serve as a member of 
the Council for six additional years. 

The persons just elected to office or Council membership have al- 
ready been introduced to the Association’s membership by means of the 
biographical sketches that were published with the report of the 1957 
Nominating Committee, at page 544 of Volume 43 of the AAUP Bulletin 
(Autumn, 1957). A more complete statement concerning the Associa- 
tion’s new President, Professor Bentley Glass, of The Johns Hopkins 
University, and its two Vice-Presidents, Professor Warren Taylor, of 
Oberlin College, and Professor Glenn R. Morrow, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will be published in the Autumn issue of the Bulletin. 

It is proving necessary for me to limit my leave of absence from my 
position on the faculty of Dartmouth College to one year, and thus I must 
give up the General Secretaryship on September 1, 1958. This decision 
in no sense reflects any doubts on my part about the future of the Asso- 
ciation and its work or the challenging opportunities that lie ahead for its 
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General Secretary, but is, rather, a step taken in accordance with the 
agreement by which I assumed the office. I am delighted that I shall 
have the privilege of continuing to serve the Association for a period of 
time as Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

The Association is exceedingly fortunate in securing, as the new 
General Secretary, Mr. William P. Fidler. Mr. Fidler was for man 
years Professor of English at the University of Alabama, and since a, 
1, 1956, has been a Staff Associate in the Association’s W achington 
Office. A fuller biographical statement concerning Mr. Fidler will be 
published in the Autumn issue of the Bulletin. I do want to say here 
that my own sense of regret at finding it necessary to limit my term as 
General Secretary to one year is in considerable degree lessened by my 
knowledge of Mr. Fidler and his work and my high expectation that he 
will make an outstanding General Secretary. I am happy to state that 
my predecessor as General Secretary, Professor Ralph F. Fuchs, with 
whom Mr. Fidler has also worked, shares my belief that the Association 
is exceedingly fortunate in securing Mr. Fidler’s services as General 
Secretary. Members will be pleased to learn that Mr. Fidler’s acceptance 
of the post is not restricted as to time. 

Under the leadership of its new President and General Secretary, | 
am confident that the Association can in the years just ahead look forward 
to the most active and successful period in its history to date. 


Graveside Th oughts 


On a colleague found collapsed 
over a batch of freshman themes 


Here lies, awaiting epilogue, 
The precis of a pedagogue : 
Couched in plainest of all terms, 
And punctuated full of worms. 


He cannot lecture down such stones, 
Nor from them draw responsive moans ; 
No longer need he rage at failure, 
Nor pen indignant marginalia. 
His last coherence was, we trust, 
Acceptable, from light to dust ; 
Let’s join him in his higher classes S, 
Where every blessed student passes. 
Charles Philbrick 


Brown University 
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The Association in 1958' 


By HELEN C. WHITE 


University of Wisconsin 


There are a great many things that a presidential address might do, 
especially the presidential address for an organization in which the 
presidency is held by a succession of specialists. For one thing, it might 
call the attention of the membership to the distinctive interest and con- 
tribution of the present incumbent’s specialty. It is as hard for an 
English teacher, for example, to resist an opportunity to make another 
attempt to convert the Philistines to poetry as it is for the proverbial 
Californian to pass up an opportunity to pay tribute to the climate of 
California. And yielding to that temptation might perhaps be more 
easily pardoned in an English teacher because, while most people know 
they don’t know much about nuclear physics, everybody is sure that he 
does know something about English. After all, like Moliere’s man who 
was astonished to discover that he talked prose, he does write and speak 
it. But I think that a presidential address of the American Association 
of University Professors in this year of 1958 might better be occupied 
with a look at where the Association stands in the immediate context 
of this particular date. 

Though basically academic, the Association is a very practical or- 
ganization. It is concerned with theory—in my judgment, with some 
of the most important issues of theory of our time. But it is, also, very 
much preoccupied with the transformation of theory into practice, which, 
after all, is the basic objective of all education. While I doubt that the 
transformation of theory into practice has ever been a smooth or in any 
sense orderly operation, I am sure it cannot be either easy or efficient in an 
age of as shattering acceleration of change as we are experiencing in this 
present decade of man’s long history. It is always tempting for anyone 
interested in a given organization of life in the light of principle to regard 
change with concern, and understandably so. It is difficult enough to 
bring order into any situation, without having immediately to reorganize 
it in the light of a new crisis. And there would seem to be some limit 


* Presidential address given at the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors in Denver, Colorado, April 25, 1958. 
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to the constitutional capacity of even the most flexible of people to go 
on making adjustments to unending change. The problem here is not 
unlike that problem that the engineers have had to face in the multiplica- 
tion of instruments of control for an airplane to the point where the 
instrument board becomes simply too complicated for the — of human 
attention. The acceleration of technical and social and political chang 
in our period certainly explains, if it does not justify, the sense of con- 
fusion that disquiets even the most resolut 

It is important, therefore, to remind ourselves now and then that 
change can be for the better as well as for the worse. It is rather like 
the old question of good and bad chance. All of us are quite aware that 
we do, at times, have bad luck. But not all of us recognize that there 
are times when we do have better luck than we deserve. I think that 
tonight all of us, looking back even to the time of our last presidential 
address, will recognize that at a number of points involving our major 
interests there have been striking improvements in the over-all situation. 


II 


To take, first of all, the area of our most fundamental concern, 
academic freedom. Before our organization was fully three years old, 
it found itself in a postwar period, when the inevitable over-simplification 
of wartime thinking joined with the postwar weariness of any thinking 

at all to produce a climate of suspicion and alarm that was hostile to the 
basic academic undertaking. We saw the same situation repeat itself 
at the = of the Second World War in an even more aggravated form 
because that great effort was followed not, like the first, with an unsat- 
aciee and disillusioning peace, but with something even more disap- 
pointing, a sort of limbo between peace and war, which seemed to com- 
bine the frustrations of the one and the anxieties of the other with no 
prospect of constructive solution. The result was an atmosphere in 
which, as we all know only too well, a variety of onslaughts could be 
made not only upon freedom of thought, but upon thought itself. There 
is, I think, no question that today the situation is improved. It is im- 
proved partly because intelligent men finally came to appreciate the 
danger, partly because the various agitations that had been raised finally 
got out of the hustings and the headlines into the courts, and partly 
because of a new crisis that bit so sharply into public consciousness that 
what was happening in 1957 suddenly became much more absorbing 
than what might or might not have happened in 1937. As one friend of 
mine put it, the issue became not how our enemies had stolen the secrets 
we had, but how they had stolen the secrets we didn’t have. 

More than a couple of millenia ago, the political moralists of an- 
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tiquity deplored the instability of public opinion and drew from it con- 
clusions unflattering to the political competence of mankind at large. 
We do not need to embrace the aristocratic cynicism of the ancient moral- 
ists. Indeed, our democratic faith makes it impossible for us to do so. 
But the modern publicity expert knows well enough that the ancient 
moralists were quite right in their concern over the brittleness of public 
attention and the changefulness of public interest. It is rather like a 
spotlight ranging not too purposefully over a wide variety of momentary 
phenomena. Things passed over do not necessarily vanish, as we all 
unhappily know. But there is no question that it is easier at certain times 
to get the public to look at certain things and listen to certain things 
than it is at others. 

We have seen such a shift of public attention in our own day and in 
the area of greatest concern to us. Only a couple of years ago professors 
were fair game for laughter and for suspicion and for neglect. They 
no longer are. The stock of the intellectual soared with the first Russian 
satellite. What research could do became suddenly a matter of great 
public concern, and that in an area where the public was quite ready to 
admit that it didn’t have the answers, and it must rely on the experts 
for the answers. If it had been the area of morals or aesthetics, for 
instance, in which the world-shaking advent of the first Sputnik took 
place, the public would have had a field day with the suggestions of the 
amateur at large. But this was an area in which the average man knew 
that he knew nothing, and that he must turn to those who did. And 
suddenly the difference between ignorance and knowledge was high- 
lighted as, I think, it never had been before in our time. 

This sudden realization by the American public that well-balanced, 
well-adjusted mediocrity in the things of the mind was simply not good 
enough for the world in which we found ourselves gives an opportunity 
to all of us here tonight. All the jokes about long-hairs and eggheads 
and grinds and highbrows have suddenly become not so much obsolete 
as irrelevant. Whatever the shortcomings of the intellectual from the 
traditional American point of view, the average citizen is now quite ready 
to admit that he could take a chance on these shortcomings if only he 
could have a little more of what can be had only from the man of 
thought. It is, therefore, time for us to speak up. 

Whenever the standards of community life are long-established and 
accepted, it is natural for man to assume that what everyone should know 
may be taken for granted. I remember the deep repugnance of one of 
my own teachers to the suggestion that something should be said about 
plagiarism to university students. It seemed to him that it would be an 
insult to the kind of person who might be expected to be in a university 
to say anything about cheating. As for the student who needed to have 
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something said about it, this fine old academic aristocrat could not be- 
lieve that it would do any good to talk to him anyway. In any world 
of changing situations and contexts like ours, one of the basic needs is 
the constant redefining of values, the never-ending explanation of wha 
everybody should know and the re-interpretation of what everybody 
takes for granted. 

It is, of course, the oldest and most universal problem of religion 
= famous dictum attributed to Dean Swift—that the only thing wron 
with Christianity is that it has never been tried—could, | am sure, be 
stand with the proper substitutions to any religious endeavor. It is, 
too, a problem with which the student of literature is already too fa- 

uiliar. I once asked the president of another university how a friend 
of mine in the English Department was doing. “Fine. Still all wrapped 
up in his work on Shakespeare. Wouldn’t you think,” he added, with 
that readiness to say the first thing that came into his mind that was 
one of his great charms, “that everything that needed to be said about 
William would have been said by now?” That every age re-read its 


Shakespeare and even to a certain extent created a new version of 

Shakespeare had obviously never occurred to him. It is because of this 
basic nog of the works of human experience that we need not only 
to maintain constant vigilance in a changing situation, but we need to 
be const alert to exp 


stale what is obvious to us in the changing 


contexts that give new meaning and fresh extensions of meaning to even 
what Matthew Arnold defined as the best that has been thought and said. 


Ill 


So in our own fundamental area of concern, academic freedom. We 

weathered one crisis, though, we should never forget, at the ex- 
pense of a good many shatt ered. careers and, as the number of admin- 
istrations still on our censured list reminds us, with a good deal of un- 
finished business still to reckon with. But we cannot relax our watchful- 
ness in view of the over-all instability of the world in which we live. 
We can be sure that other crises will arise—indeed, are already over 
the horizon of the sensitive and alert. In time of social strain, some of 
our fellow citizens will expect the universities to protect their sponsor- 
ing societies against threat of social upheaval, and will become frightened 
and resentful when they discover that they do, indeed, harbor those who 
may well be suspected of a disposition to encourage change. We need 
to be ready to explain afresh to each new group of people involved the 
meaning and necessity of academic freedom. 

We must be ready to explain again and again that academic free- 
dom is not a matter of personal indulgence, not a self-interested union 
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privilege, but the basic premise of the job which we have to do—that 
we are asking academic freedom not to exploit impulse or escape scrutiny 
for efficiency, but to do the work we have to do for society. And in 
the same way we should never fail to give the reasons for the freedom 
that we claim for our students. A young man who is not encouraged to 
break through the cocoon of his natural ignorance and prejudice and 
inertia to find his own intellectual wings will never soar above routine 
conformity and achieve that freshness and independence of vision to 
which we look for the renewal of our common hope. We should 
take pains to make clear to the public that supports the universities 
exactly what a university undertakes to do. 

We should recognize that here in America a university is not a self- 
contained and insulated universe of its own. It isn’t, of course, anywhere. 
But it is more dangerous for the American university professor to forget 
the intimate involvement of a university with a democratic society than it 
is for the university professor in another type of social organization. The 
very fact that the American university, particularly the state university, 
which I know best, is a major institution of a society like ours makes it 
necessary for us to speak up and continue speaking up as to how we see 
our task. One of my distinguished predecessors never ceases to remind 
us, and, I think quite rightly, that there is no country in the world where 
the work of the university is so often discussed without any realization 
that any expert knowledge of the topic is involved. He has even said that 
the last person to be asked about the university is the professor. I 
think he’s quite right, and I think, therefore, that it is peculiarly im- 
portant that we should take every chance that comes our way to say 
how we, as professors, see the work of the university. And I think that 
we should do so in terms of the actual situation which, for both good 
and ill, we face in this country. 

To take the very simplest and perhaps most basic factor in the 
task of our university, the production of experts. That, of course, is 
the aspect of our work that is most easy for our public to understand, 
though it is responsible for some of the features of our university system 
which most puzzle our friends in other parts of the world. A very 
complex and highly developed industrial and technical society looks to 
our universities to furnish it with the experts it needs not only in the 
traditional professions but in the fields of technical and semi-technical 
management and services. In other words, the kinds of selected and 
trained people which are in other societies prepared by other agencies 
here must be trained by the university. I remember the concern of a 
German professor in 1946 about American suggestions for broadening 
the base of the German university population. He asked what all the 
students would do in an economy which lacked the resources of ours. 
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And I remember how difficult it was to make him understand that in our 
democratic undertaking we were trying to bring within the range of the 
bulk of our population what in a less democratic kind of society was 
reserved for the privileged few. I could see that the magnitude of that 
undertaking appalled him, and I had to admit that some of the things 
we were trying to do might very properly be considered the province of 
other institutions in society besides the university, if only it were not 
less easy, as we know, to mobilize and furnish the means to those agencies 
to do them. Indeed, the very nature of our democratic undertaking 
has put a burden on our universities which is beginning to daunt even 
some of our own people. 

And yet it remains true that the practical application of knowledge 
to the social and industrial problems of everyday life is the foundation 
and the glory of our civilization. I once explained to a Near Eastern 
visitor who had been very much impressed with the prosperity and social 
vitality of a small Wisconsin town that the secret of its success was to 
be found in the large number of its citizens who had been to the univer- 
sity and gone back home to put what they had learned into practice. 
And I asked why he at the university in the capital of his country could 
not do what we had done and get his young university graduates back 
into their villages. He was aghast at the suggestion. “But what,” he 
asked, “would a man do if he did leave the capital and go back to the 
mud village from which he came?” It is because our universities have 
sent their students back home to do the work that needed to be done 
that we do have the American standard of living even in rural villages, 
and still more important, in spite of all its shortcomings, the American 
standard of popular culture. 


IV 


3ut we must have something at the university for our students to 
carry out into practical life, a proposition to the truth of which the 
American public was very rudely awakened last fall. The whole house 
of cards collapses if we forget the traditional function of the university, 
which is the extension of knowledge, and the extension of knowledge 
not merely for practical purposes. Our whole way of thinking has been 
so much stamped with the Baconian approach to knowledge for the 
comfort of man’s estate that we have too often lost sight of the vital 
importance of the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, of the pursuit 
of understanding for the sake of wisdom. We have considered practi- 
cality the distinctively American contribution to the intellectual quest. 
We have too often forgotten that the men who founded our first uni- 
versities were not seeking to train leaders to create a heaven on earth 
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in a material sense, but to create on earth that kind of community which 
a believing man could see as a foreshadowing and a promise of some- 
thing beyond the day’s narrow needs. The history of university educa- 
tion in this country is one of constant and many-sided adaptation. The 
result has often proved lopsided as we tried to meet a particular need 
or crisis, but the cumulative effect of a series of adaptations and impro- 
visations has been the achievement of a perhaps bewildering versatility. 
Most of you in this room will remember the emphasis on economics in 
the era of the depression, the emphasis on science in the war, the emphasis 
on the use of leisure in the postwar period, particularly on the use of 
the arts for leisure. 

It is possible to see each of these responsive emphases as under- 
scoring another color in the spectrum of human endeavor, but it is 
important to remember that older than any of these specific emphases 
is the basic human search for wisdom and grace. It is very easy in each 
successive crisis to look for one answer and for one answer only. There 
is no question that there are certain things that we need to do better for 
the assurance of our physical security and for the defense of our own 
values in the battle of ideology, which many people think more basic 
even than the battle of technology. But the most thoughtful men, here 
and abroad, recognize, I think, that if the Cold War should end tomorrow, 
there would still be a crisis in our civilization. It is uncomfortably true 
that we have underestimated the importance of scientific achievement, 
or perhaps not so much the importance of scientific achievement as the 
importance of the training indispensable to that achievement. But I 
think it may well be that our failure is due not so much to a failure in 
science as in social studies and the humanities. We have clearly under- 
estimated our rivals, a mistake possible only to people who have been 
complacent about their own achievements and negligent of the achieve- 
ments of other people. There is always a tendency for the braggart who 
has suddenly been revealed to himself to turn his histrionic talents into 
playing the Jeremiah. And in many quarters one may notice already 
a sweeping indictment of what we have been doing that might well be 
as destructive as our complacency. But I think there is no question that 
we have not taken the life of the mind as seriously as we should, and we 
have taken that respect for intellectual work, which is one of the things 
that have made us what we are, too much for granted. It is even possible 
that the moralists, ancient and modern, are right about the dangers of 
prosperity and the distractions of the delights of this world. It may well 
be that too many of us have settled in to enjoy what are, after all, the 
very real opportunities of a very engaging civilization. It may well 
be that we do need to toughen our intellectual fibre. But I think that 
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there is no doubt whatever that we need to sort out our values, to ask 
ourselves what we most care about doing, individually and collectively. 

This is particularly true of the economic aspects of the educational 
crisis which are receiving so much attention at present. I am one of 
those who believe that the time is long past when professors should 
speak out quite frankly about this problem, and I welcome the steps 
which our association is taking in this direction. As the discussion of 
the educational crisis has gone on from month to month and conference 
to conference, one of the things that has worried me has been the aca- 
demic level of the discussion by men whom one would normally — 
to take a more practical view of things. Like everyone else, I have 
noted that the good old American “Let’s do something about it” spirit 
has been quite apparent in the cry that more money must go into the 
national defense, but I can discern very little disposition on the part of 
political or business or other community leaders to face the full magnitude 
of the crisis in educational finances, or to propose anything like the drastic 
measures that would, alone, meet it. 

The economic problem is not confined to salary levels. There is 
also the matter of teaching load, or extracurricular burden. Like most 
teachers, I am not reassured by some of the discussions of meena 
solutions to our problem. I am quite aware that there are some thin 
that TV and radio and movies can do better than they are done aie 
that there are resources here that should be explored and exploited. 
But the discussions of the yrad Teacher leave me cold. The trans- 
formation of the university profession into a few star performers, sup- 
ported by an academic proletariat, seems to me a very poor prospect for 
bringing into the universities the men we want. bee ere is, it seems to 
me, no substitute for the teacher available to the student, no substitute 
for the interchange between student and teacher that is the life of teaching 

In other words, just as I welcome the public concern about science, 
so I welcome the public interest in the economic aspects of education. 
But in all of these discussions, | am very anxious that the voice of the 
teacher and the scholar be heard. The American university has profited 
greatly in the past and can, I think, in the future profit even more from 
the contribution of business competence and experience to the considera- 
tion of university problems, and the university can make much greater 
use than it has to date of the specialized instruments of our technology— 
from recording machines to TV. But the men who are actually doing 
the teaching and research ought, in my judgment, to have the determin- 
ing voice in the definition of the aims of the university, in the setting 
of its standards, and in the selection of the methods to be used to achieve 
those aims according to those standards. In other words, I think we 
should face the economic aspects of our professional life more candidly 
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and more systematically and effectively than we have in the past. But 
in what even the least historically-minded of us realizes is a new era, 
we may find that the definition of the goals of the university, the setting 
of its standards, and the flexible and humane development of its methods 
may well be, in the not too distant future, the most crucial area of all 
our preoccupations, and the establishment of the proper leadership of 
the university professor in his basic professional concerns may well 
be the most serious problem of the university world. 


For the business of the university is not primarily the solving of th 
issues of 1958, vital as they are to all of us. It is rather the pursuit of 
those basic inquiries into the nature of the world in which we live, and 
into our own natures, and into the meaning and possibilities of human 
life, that will alone yield us the courage and understanding that we need 
to confront our problems intelligently. To limit those inquiries to the 
present emergency would be to throw away the capital of the past and 
foreclose the future. (If you take a look at any genuine Dark Age, 
you will discover that there was no lack of preoccupation with the pres- 
ent.) Ina present so rich as ours in intoxicating possibilities, it is easy 
to forget that the business of the university is, as a great leader in busi- 
ness and applied science told us the other night in Madison, the future. 
And the great gift of the university to the future is not the discoveries 
we make, the books we write, but the men whom we enlighten and train 
and inspire to carry forward the basic work of the university into a world 
which we may be quite sure will be very different from 1958. They 
must be trained, and well-trained, in their specialties, but they must be 
broad and enlightened human beings, ready to look beyond their own 
professional preoccupations and give to the common business of their 
community, of their time, the kind of attention for which they more than 
most men are equipped. 

This is something which we all know from our experience as students 
and teachers in the university, something which we have more reason 
to appreciate than most of our fellow men who have not enjoyed our 
privilege. It is, therefore, our business to see that this vision of the 
university is held high above all the alarums and excursions of the 
current popular discussion of education. Indeed, I cannot think of any- 
thing more important for the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors to concern itself with in this year of 1958, or, I suspect, any year. 
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Government Security Checks 
Statement of the Haverford College Faculty’ 


Chief Justice Holmes once stated that we must retain in this country 
the “free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market.”* Our 
primary concern about the security program of the Federal Government 


is that students and faculty members should not avoid controversial topics " 
or unpopular positions for fear that these may be held against them in a 
the future. 4 


The basic assumption of the security program is that the Govern- 
ment has a right to, and indeed must, protect itself from disloyalty and 
subversion. Ascertai ning the loyalty of any individual or the possibility 
of future acts of subversion by him, however, is fraught with danger. 
Under present security regulations it inevitably involves consideration 
of beliets or opinions of both the person being investigated and the person 
being asked for information. We must consider carefully what intorma- 
tion should make us question a man’s loyalty or think of him as a possible 
security risk, and what information we should pass on to security in- 
vestigators. 

Let us first look at two general considerations, apart from auy special 
features which may exist because of the nature of an academic com- 
munity. First, the spoken or written word or the reading or studying of 
certain materials is far removed from actions. To act requires more than 
intellectual assent. Often we may not know what we believe until we 
are challenged to act upon our beliefs. Second, few people reveal to 
others their deepest though ts and feelings; and even when they do, 
opinions which are voiced are easily misinterpreted. 

In addition to these two general considerations, there are certain 
special features of a college education which must be taken into account 
in arriving at judgments of loyalty or riskiness of members of the college 
community. One of the aims of education at college is to question and 

— * * Concern felt by the Faculty of Haverford College over requests by govern- 
ae ment agents for information about students or former students of the College led to 
a study of the matter by a special committee. The Faculty accepted this commu it- 
tee’s report on May 19, 1955 as a series of advices to be included in its klet 
entitled /nformation for Members of the Faculty. The present publication is — 
pages 13-15 of this booklet, and is presented to Bulletin readers with the permission 
of the President and Faculty of Haverford College—Note by Editor. 

* The dissenting opinion in Abrams et. ai v. United States, 250 U. S. 616 (1919). 

* Some information specifically required in a full field check under the existing 
security program relates to beliefs and opinions—ior example, “Membership in, or 
affiliation or sympathetic association with, any foreign or domestic organization, 
association, movement, (etc.) which is totalitarian, Fascist. Communist, or ou 
versive...” ‘(underlining ours). In addition, the regulations s tate that inform 


tion collected should not necessarily be limited to that which is specifically requ sired; 
in practice it may be directly related to opinions or beliefs. 
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shake opinions and beliefs previously arrived at largely from knowledge 
and experience of others and to form opinions which have been tested by 
the individual himself. The student is exposed to new ideas put forth by 
faculty members, by other students, or in reading, and has four years in 
which to find himself before taking a responsible position in society. 
During four years he is asked to look with an open mind at different 
theories and philosophies. He is also encouraged to try out ideas in 
experience. Many students go through a series of divergent yet passion- 
ately held philosophical convictions while at college. They may defend 
each strongly, this being one way of testing it. The espousal by some 
students in discussion or papers of ideas considered subversive outside 
the campus must, therefore, be recognized as normal activity in a college. 

Indeed, it is the person who has been completely uninterested in con- 
troversial problems when in college who may turn in times of crisis to 
movements advocating treasonable acts, for lack of training in analyzing 
the claims and social interpretations of such movements. Experience 
shows that those who tried to understand controversial issues are usually 
less likely to be taken in by panaceas. An active interest in such issues 
may be more a sign of loyalty than ground for questioning a man’s loyalty. 

It follows from what has been said that there must exist a special 
relationship of trust among students and faculty in their professional 
association. Members of the college community should feel confident 
that expression of their ideas will be regarded as a strictly professional 
matter. We believe that this relationship of trust is indispensable to a 
college community if it is to serve its proper function in society. 

We believe further that if there is doubt expressed about the loyalty 
of one member of the college community by another, or about his safety 
as a security risk because of his thoughts, opinions, or beliefs, as distinct 
from his character or stability of personality, a full statement of the charge 
should be given in writing to the investigating authorities, a copy of which 
should go to the person being charged with disloyalty or potential sub- 
version. 
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The American Intellectual 


By MORTON CRONIN 
Los Angeles State College 


One of Emerson’s complaints when he wrote “The American 
Scholar” was that his country had not yet developed a sizeable body of 
intellectuals. That complaint is seldom heard any more. Nowadays the 
grievance which spokesmen for this group express most often is not that 


Bs America lacks intellectuals, but that she does not love them, that in fact 
Se she rejects them and refuses to listen to their counsel on any important 
subject. 


Whether America has actually jilted its intellectuals or not, it is 
undoubtedly true that many of them believe that she has. They often 
lescribe their characteristic symptom as a feeling of alienation. That 
word is so romantic, not to say exotic, and vibrates, cello-like, with such 
beautifully tragic overtones that it is almost enough in itself to win an 
argument. But when a feeling of repudiation flourishes in a nonintellec- 
tual, it generally receives a chillingly clinical designation: persecution 
complex. Which is the fairer term depends, of course, on the facts of th 


2 matter. Is it true that the American intellectual is rejected and con- . ced 
sidered of no account in his society? I am going to suggest that it is not . “ 
true. Father Bruckberger told part of the story when he made the simple q 
observation that it is the intellectuals who have rejected America aoe 4 
( Harper's, February, 1956). But they have done more than that. They a ee 
have grown dissatisfied with the role of the intellectual. It is they, not ‘ i 


; America, who have become anti-intellectual. 
' What is an Intellectual? 


The object of our scrutiny pleads for definition. What is an in- 

tellectual? I shall define him as properly an individual who has elected 

? as his primary duty and pleasure in life the activity of thinking in a 
Socratic way about moral problems, whether these be social or individual. 

: He explores such problems consciously, articulately, and candidly, first 
a by asking factual questions, then by asking moral questions, finally by 
| suggesting action which seems appropriate in the light of the factual and 
4 moral information which he has elicited. His function is analogous to 
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that of a judge, who must first ascertain the facts, then the law, and in 
the end must accept the obligation of revealing in as obvious a manner 
as possible the course of reasoning which led him to his decision. 

This definition excludes many individuals who are usually referred 
to as intellectuals—the average scientist, for one. I have excluded him 
because, while his accomplishments may contribute to the solution of 
moral problems, he has not been charged, either by society or by himself, 
with the task of accosting any but the factual aspects of those problems. 
Like other human beings, he encounters moral issues even in the every- 
day performance of his routine duties—he is not ‘supposed to cook his 
experiments, manufacture evidence, or doctor his reports. But his 
primary task is not to think about the moral code which governs his 
activity, any more than a businessman is expected to dedicate his best 
energies to ar: exploration of business ethics. During most of his waking 
life he will take his code for granted, as the businessman takes his ethics. 

The definition also excludes the majority of teachers, even on the 
college level, despite the fact that teaching has traditionally been the 
method whereby many intellectuals earn their living. The intellectual 
bent of most teachers is only slightly above the average for the population 
asa whole. They may teach very well, and more than earn their salaries, 
but most of them bring little or no independent reflection to bear on 
human problems which involve moral judgment. This description even 
fits the majority of eminent, and justly eminent, scholars. Being learned 
in some branch of human knowledge is one thing; living in “public and 
illustrious thoughts,” as Emerson would say, is something else. 

The definition also excludes creative writers and artists, as such. 
They make an indispensable contribution to moral life, but it is not a 
Socratic contribution. They must dramatize and embellish their argu- 
ment, and this necessity introduces many supra-realistic and extra-logical 
elements. In fact, an artist is well within his rights if he departs this 
world more or less completely—in music and modern painting this is 
the rule rather than the exception—and creates something in the realm 
of pure art which does not answer at all to the moral or sociological 
world in the ordinary sense. 

The role of the intellectual must also be distinguished from that of 
the politician. The latter shares with the intellectual a preoccupation 
with moral problems, but he is not free to range where he wishes in his 
inspection of man’s estate and to consider human problems on whatever 
level of abstractness or concreteness he desires. Furthermore, his duties 
prevent him from developing that candor which is indispensable in the 
intellectual. One of his principal obligations is to compose differences, 
and this obligation will often generate prudential reasons for not stating 
the whole truth as he sees it. He may think very well, and after the 
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Socratic manner, but if he consistently reveals the full nature of his 
thinking he will become a bad politician, and eventually no politician at 
all. 

Finally, the definition separates the intellectual from the saint, the 
prophet, and the revolutionary. These last make the mightiest of all 
contributions to moral life. If any individual human beings can be said 
to create or discover moral values for an entire people, they are the ones 
who do it. But, once again, the character of their main activity cannot be 
called Socratic. Their typical utterances are short, sententious, and 
authoritative. What makes men saints, prophets, or revolutionaries is 
not so much their plans for mankind as it is their determination to in- 
augurate those plans. Convinced that they have found the truth, they 
concentrate—rightly, for them—on living it and making it prevail, in the 
course of which they do not seek the dialectical opposition which the 
Socratic thinker requires. Their characteristic tendency is to fight their 
battle with slogans and vivid affirmations which briskly summarize their 
thought and experience. 

Precisely where, then, can one lay hold of intellectuals? Well, they 
can be detected in any occupation, athough in some occupations you will 
have to conduct a long day’s hunt in order to bag one. Some teachers 
are intellectuals. Also some journalists. Even some editors. Some 
clergymen. Most theologians, I suspect, although I never met one. 
Some lawyers, usually young ones with time on their hands or old ones 
on the federal bench. Very few doctors nowadays, for obvious reasons. 
Some college presidents, theoretically, but I cannot remember any in my 
time, except Hutchins and one other whose name would not mean any- 
thing to you. An occasional businessman, so help me. Some women, no 
doubt. Even longshoremen contribute their portion to this category, as 
Eric Hoffer proves. 

3ut in no case will a man’s trade or profession necessarily mark him 
as an intellectual. That status is only achieved by the cultivation of 
three characteristics, none of which has anything in particular to do with 
the classifications used in employment offices. 

First of all, an intellectual is interested in moral problems as they 
concern the generality of people, not just as they concern himself, his 
relatives, and his close associates. The problems with which he himself 
is afflicted will influence the direction of his thinking, but his thinking 
does not stop with whatever modus vivendi he works out between the 
world and himself. Briefly, he considers general problems, seeks general 
solutions, and contributes to the public philosophy. 

Secondly, his views are fully articulated. He is a conscious thinker. 
He collects evidence, weighs and sifts it, and exhibits a developed 
capacity for separating the true from the false. He does not mind dis- 
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closing his premises and explaining his terms. He does not disdain ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, nor shrink from ironies and paradoxes. His 
mode of discourse, in short, is at the opposite extreme from the gnomic 
utterance of the intuitive thinker. 

His third and most important characteristic is his willingness— in- 
deed, his eagerness—to subject his views to critical discussion. If he is 
a good example of his type he will glow with health and good humor in 
an argument. He stalks truth in the dialectic maze the way some men 
maneuver for love in the labyrinth of romance. Yet his object is not to 
score debating points. For him the pursuit of truth must be cooperative, 
as well as dialectic, and all the pleasure vanishes when that pursuit turns 
into a mere contest of wills with his interlocutor. It is easy for him to 
say “I don’t know,” and he is impressed when his own questions evoke 
that reply. 

From what I have said concerning the occupational habitat of in- 
tellectuals, it naturally follows that, despite their absorption in what is 
more or less public business, they do not always occupy a public stage. 
Indeed, as I conceive the species, most of them do not. When the 
circumstances of their lives invite publication, some portion of their re- 
flections will usually appear in print. And a few, like Walter Lippmann, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and Sidney Hook, will become really public figures. 
But the type is not determined by the size of its audience. An intel- 
lectual’s audience may consist of only a small circle of friends—no con- 
gregation, no band of students even—and he will still perform the in- 
tellectual’s function as truly and authentically as his famous brothers. 


What Good is an Intellectual? 


The term intellectual is one of those words which are both honorific 
and pejorative. Among those who deserve it, there are men who shrink 
from it, men who feel ennobled by it, and men in whom both of these 
reactions are in sweet conflict. This is about as it should be, for there 
will always be bad as well as good intellectuals. But that is not the worst 
of it. Even in the hands of the best of intellectuals, the Socratic method 
of arriving at moral judgments may, like any other method known on 
this planet, guide men to hell as well as to heaven. An intellectual may 
study the available facts with matchless care, press home the most in- 
telligent questions, develop his argument from start to finish with irre- 
proachable logic, square his recommendation of policy with the best moral 
values which either his culture or his inspiration can provide— and still, 
when all is said and done, he is only guessing. The ultimate result is 
determined by Mr. X. (I do not want to offend the American intel- 
lectual by using any three-letter word.) Some things are so well known 
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that they are hard to remember—the fact, for instance, that what justifies 
the intellectual process of reaching moral decisions is not that it is un- 
erring but only that it presumably increases the percentage of lucky bets. 

The uneasiness which afflicts the position which intellectuals occupy 
in society also results from the fact that no preparation of any formal 
character, no ritual of initiation, no conjunction of the planets at time of 
birth must necessarily precede the practice of their vocation. Like 
politics or teaching English, anyone can try his hand at it, and proof of 
his incapacity will never be as conclusive as if he tried to splash about in 
theoretical physics. He can always scream that having studied with 
Whitehead and knowing where to put the commas are not what make 
the philosopher. And he will be right. The occasional forays of irregu- 
lars into intellectual analysis will commonly strike more telling blows 
than campaigns prepared by gouty professionals. 

But the status of the intellectual wavers for still another reason. 
The Socratic technique, even when judged by its own standards, cannot 
be brought to the purity and finish that, say, chiropractic technique can 
be brought to. There are no pure intellectuals, and there will always be 
some in whom their function has been so pitifully corrupted by immod- 
erate zeal or unconscious commitments that the best they can offer is 
excellent logic marching superbly towards the wrong conclusion, with 
only one more day of history necessary for all the world to see its false- 
ness. And there is no remedy for these aberrations. The sensitivity to 
moral and human values which keeps the intellectual process from bein 
an empty exercise in formal logic is also the thing which makes the in- 
tellectual susceptible to those loyalties which compel him to suppress 
facts, ignore considerations, and substitute harrumphing indignation for 
thoughtful candor. 

Finally, any assessment of the value of an intellectual must reckon 
with the circumstance that his apparatus for distilling moral truth and 
manufacturing social policy does not enjoy a monopoly. Other con- 
trivances compete with his for this business, some of which are called 
intuition, spontaneous insight, susceptibility to revelation, and uncon- 
scious reasoning. These devices represent the free play of intelligence, 
and owe their share of success to the fact that human affairs will some- 
times yield in a flash their true nature to the moral entrepreneur whose 
formal equipment does not rear up between him and reality. Another 
operation in this market consists in invoking precedent and tradition 
whenever possible, thus offering both the intuitive and the intellectual 
products which have been turned out in the past. This mode of supply- 
ing the demand for moral ideas pleases more customers than all the 
others combined. And then there is the artist’s practice, which appeals 
to those who like precision work. It often unites in varying and unpre- 
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dictable proportions all the other processes, including the intellectual’s, 
but receives its most distinctive character from its concern for esthetic 
or stylistic values. And this concern, rarely separable in representational 
art and literature from a concern for moral truth, is perhaps what gives 
the artist that right combination of engagement and perspective which 
the intellectual also needs but too often lacks. 

Our protagonist, in short, is never infallible, he is never perfectly 
intellectual, and his system is only one of several for arriving at accept- 
able decisions. I have dwelt on the limitations of the intellectual mode 
because its typical American proponent careens towards the assumption 
that brains and good intentions can accomplish anything. With no em- 
barrassment whatever, he will declare his faith in human reason. Faith 
is the right word, but it is odd that he should use it when we remember 
his deprecation of it in other contexts. 

On the other hand, we cannot dispense with any method which 
experience has demonstrated will increase our chances of success in 
reaching for moral truth. The intellectual possesses such a method. 
Popes must have theologians, as well as models of piety and stout 
bishops. Kings need privy councilors, wise in policy and deft in ex- 
pressing it, along with patriot-heroes and capable ministers. And a 
healthy society requires independent intellectuals, men who work for 
neither Pope nor King, as well as solid citizens and good providers. 

Every organized segment of church, state, and private life stands to 
benefit whenever the nonintellectual’s resort to custom, intuition, or 
esthetic inspiration is checked and supplemented by the Socratic ex- 
plorations which are the intellectual’s particular business. But the 
intellectual activity which concerns us most in this discussion is that 
which private individuals carry on for the benefit of the public philosophy. 
Other things being equal, they are the intellectuals par excellence, for 
they can achieve a maximum of independence and candor. The interests 
of the state, of the church, and of private groups of all sorts, as interpreted 
by their official servants, including the intellectuals among them, have 
an ineradicable tendency to separate from the interests of the generality. 
It is the free intellectuals who constitute society's Kitchen Cabinet or 
Brain Trust, and help these servants keep their attention focused on the 
big picture. 

Finally, the value of an article is determined, as economists say, by 
its scarcity as well as its utility. A good intellectual is hard to find, and 
even a not-so-good one is, like a so-so husband, not always obtainable 
when you want one. We know how to contrive as many corporation 
lawyers and baby specialists as we need, but formulas for making in- 
tellectuals are only rumors. 
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How Should an Intellectual Behave in Society? 


Now that we have said what an intellectual is and have suggested 
both the limitations and the usefulness of his modus operandi, we can 
consider the question of his proper relations with the rest of society. 
And in doing this we shall come more often to what is wrong with 
American intellectuals. 

Like other individuals who perform special functions, the intellectual 
requires some special privileges. As everyone knows, the most impor- 
tant of these is the right, not only to subject established views to a more 
poignant examination than is customary among most of his fellow 
citizens, but to state the results of his examination in a public manner 
without provoking the social and economic pressures with which society 
usually protects its established code. 

Contrary to what one often hears, freedom for intellectuals—among 
professors it is called academic freedom—is special. It is as special as 
the scientist’s right to practice vivisection or the judge’s right to render 
a binding judgment. Where it differs from these rights is in the fact 
that everyone shares in it to some extent, and no one’s share, including 
the intellectual’s, is easy to measure. But the intellectual’s share is always 
larger than that of the average citizen. 

Many American intellectuals delight in suggesting that everyone 
should be free to express whatever opinions he wishes without any con- 
traction of his social or economic opportunities. When this suggestion 
is not the cool product of intellectual demagoguery, it is simply the 

esult of a naive conception of how societies are necessarily organized. 

It should not be necessary to repeat that no freedom, intellectual or 
otherwise, is ever absolute for anyone. Furthermore, the activity of 
most people inevitably commits them to programs of cooperative en- 
deavor whose ideological basis can be widely reconsidered only at in- 
frequent intervals. Societies are not founded on questions; they are 
founded on answers, however spurious, and can accommodate only a 
limited number of individuals whose regular business is to challenge 
those answers. There are people who concede that cohesion is an in- 
dispensable attribute of a viable society but would deny society the 
mechanisms by which it achieves cohesion—a fatuity akin to the one 
which dominates those men who urge their government to negotiate 
international agreements but to forego as an indelicacy any effective 
means of enforcement. 

Now, it may be that a given population as a whole should be freer 
than it is to express opinions. But no matter how free it becomes in 
this respect, its intellectuals—if it has any—must be freer. This may 
be undemocratic, as the scientist’s special right or the judge’s may be, 
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but without these special rights we can have no scientists, judges, or 
intellectuals. 

I must now recite the killjoy lesson that exceptional privileges 
usually entail exceptional obligations. The intellectual’s most important 
obligation consists in maintaining a greater degree of independence, in- 
tegrity, and candor in his relations with the world than can be reasonably 
expected of most men. His primary duty is to tell the whole truth as he 
sees it, in detail as well as in general. His primary duty is not to make 
that truth prevail. In fact, if he slips too deeply into the tactical maneu- 
vers of social action, especially those which require close organizational 
ties, he will, like a judge who wades in politics, evoke the suspicion that 
he can no longer be trusted with his special prerogative. And this 
suspicion will be justified by the common experience of mankind. For 
when an individual becomes profoundly involved in a program of 
political action, he usually cannot be counted on to make a fair assess- 
ment of opposing programs. Such involvement on the part of an in- 
tellectual will be enough to establish the presumption that he has stopped 
being an intellectual and can now with propriety be treated as factional- 
ists treat one another. 

No one can say for certain just when the line is crossed which 
separates the domain of the intellectual from that of the party man. 
There can be no Hatch Act for intellectuals. Furthermore, the location 
of the line will vary with historical circumstances and with the tempera- 
ment of the individual concerned. But it is important for practical as 
well as theoretical purposes to acknowledge that the line always exists 
and that reasonable men can at least identify those instances in which it 
has been grievously overstepped. 

It has been a long time since an apartment in the ivory tower was a 
fashionable residence for an American intellectual. In so far as this 
desertion of the old neighborhood has reduced a preoccupation with 
trivialities, as exemplified in much of the study formerly lavished on 
classical languages, its results have been admirable. But to the extent 
that it has obliterated the necessary distinction between intellectuals and 
their fellow citizens, its results have not been admirable. This distinc- 
tion cannot be erased, even in the name of democracy, without the 
emaciation of intellectuals, and eventually of democracy too. The un- 
romantic fact is that an intellectual should, when he purports to function 
as an intellectual, occupy a position which is somewhat remote from the 
urgencies and envelopments of political life. On the other hand, his 
reflections will not be worth much if he has had no experience of such 
intimacies. And his aim in life is not to achieve the impartiality of the 
wife in Lincoln’s story who exclaimed, “Go it husband, go it bear.” But 
when an intellectual practices his vocation he must draw back from his 
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experience and maximize the tranquility with which he brings that 
experience to the study of human problems. He must even listen seri- 
ously to whatever the bear has to say for himself. It may be that this 
necessity is one of the sources of error in the Socratic method. When 
enough people in a society have acquired a fierce taste for hot loyalty and 
pungent discipline, the intellectual whose mouth does not water for these 
sensations may lose touch with social reality. If he does lose touch, 
events will sweep past him and he will be left spinning like a top. Bu 
so be it. It is his occupational hazard. Even under favorable conditions 
his method will not always work. 

No one can define with exactness that blend of thought and feeling, 
of detachment and engagement, which yields the best intellectual results. 
But the presence of too much feeling is easy to detect, and it is character- 
istic of the person who passes for an intellectual in America. The test 
is a simple one: How does he respond to opposition? How eager is he 
to venture his opinions in free and dispassionate debate? More often 
than not, he is an individual who, like any orthodox citizen, confines his 
ideological activity to singing hymns of faith with like-minded individ- 
uals. He accuses America of being anti-intellectual, but his own con- 
sciously-held conception of his proper role has extinguished an essential 
difference between the intellectual and his countrymen—for he is proud 
of his emotion, cultivates it on principle, and protects it from any Socratic 
challenge. His image of the complete intellectual is a person who (1) 
sympathizes intensely on the right side of current social and political 
questions—the right side usually being the liberal or leftist side; (2) 
associates more or less exclusively, even in his professional life if he can 
manage it, with other correct-thinking persons; (3) supplements this 
activity with an interest in literature, art, and folk music. 

This image obviously owes something to the Marxist revolutionary, 
whose example, however discredited, still influences the American in- 
tellectual, if only because, like a woman between marriages, he has not 
yet reorganized his imaginative life around a figure of superior power. 
But, disturbed rather than inspired by memories of his first love, he 
does not participate in any revolutionary activity, which would detonate 
his pent-up sympathies and sweeten his disposition. Nor, if he is typi- 
cal, does he express his urgencies in conventional American politics, for, 
despite his characteristic concern for the masses, he is curiously snob- 
bish. He does not like the masses, he just wants to be their champion. 
But how? He might write on social questions, of course, but the average 
American intellectual—I refer now to the one whose circumstances in 
life would make such activity natural—the one in the academic world, 
for instance—is singularly unproductive in this respect. The example of 
Thorstein Veblen does not stir him. He does not have the patience. It 
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is hard to write if emotion has crystallized your thoughts into a series of 
slogans. You discover that they can all be put in one paragraph. You 
discover something worse. That paragraph has already been written. 
The result is that the American intellectual from whom one would nor- 
mally expect a public contribution characteristically stands between 
thought and action and howls like a donkey in tension between two 
bales of hay. 

The second rule of behavior for the intellectual, comparable in 
importance to the one which limits his partisan involvement in affairs, is 
that he cannot demand that society love him without reservation. A 
certain hostility is part of the tribute paid to distinction. Intellectuals 
are not alone in provoking it. Businessmen, lawyers, doctors, public 
officials, army officers, clergymen, even people who are just good-looking 
or quick-witted—all who impinge with any force upon their fellow men 
receive a measure of resentment. The distrust which intellectuals gener- 
ate is not only natural but, provided always that it does not turn morbid, 
it is also desirable. It is a necessary defense of the population against 
an elite group which, being human as well as elite, is subject to error, 
presumption, and impatience, and is no more to be followed blindly than 
are priests or politicians. The country protects itself against Wall 
Street bankers in the same way; so much so, in fact, that a public state- 
ment in actual praise of them is almost unheard of. This natural hos- 
tility towards the intellectual, together with his own need to maintain an 
intellectual’s distance, means that he need never give up all claim to that 
lovely word alienation. 

But the typical American intellectual asserts that the feeling which 
exists between him and his society is neither normal nor desirable. He 
claims that America is not both pro- and anti-intellectual, but that it is 
just anti-intellectual. It is hard to reply specifically to this charge, be- 
cause it is usually stated as an axiom. What are the facts? If I may be 
a witness, I must testify that on those occasions when I have been taken 
for an intellectual, for no other reason than that I taught in a college, I 
have often received such touching deference and respect that I have had 
to go out of my way in order to put at ease those men in other walks of 
life. Whoever observes alumni attending their class reunions will 
notice a wistful hope in some of the meatiest faces that their old pro- 
fessors, baggy clothes and all, will pay some attention to them. 

It is true that many intellectuals, especially in the teaching profes- 
sion, do not make as much money as individuals of comparable ability in 
other occupations. But neither do army officers and clergymen, even 
when they become generals and bishops. Is America abnormally anti- 
military and anti-religious? Indeed, intellectuals often sigh that America 
is too fond of the military and too soft towards religion. The arguments 
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for putting more money in the pockets of intellectuals are just, but 
America’s resistance to those arguments does not prove that she is 
peculiarly anti-intellectual. It has been a rare period in the history of 
any country when being an intellectual was a paying proposition. 
Wealth is accumulated by people who address themselves to that objec- 
tive in life. When intellectuals do this—many who enter the communi- 
cation industries, for instance—they stand a better chance of collecting a 
fortune than many a businessman. But traditionally most intellectuals, 
like scientists, professional soldiers, and ecclesiastics, array themselves 
for other battles. They give up money, but in return they receive an 
opportunity to modify in a conscious way, wearing the while no man’s 
livery, the ideology of their society, in so far as it is given to human 
beings to achieve such free and conscious modifications. If they prize 
this opportunity, the rest of the world will admire, respect, and envy 
them, including their shiny pants and twisted neckties. The intellectual 
who feels too bitter about his difficulties in acquiring a house with three 
bedrooms, two baths, and a knotty-pine den has succumbed to the values 
of those segments of his society whose influence he most deplores. If 
the American intellectual, despite these considerations, persists in his 
feeling of persecution, we may eventually witness his miserable demise 
@ la Death of a Salesman, for there is no essential difference between his 
insistence and Willy Loman’s that he be well liked. 

Rule number three: Without impairing his vocation of reporting 
the truth as he sees it, an intellectual does well to retain a decent measure 
of tolerance for the prejudices of his society, however dismal. He 
should strive, at least in the normal course of his activity, to offer his 
solutions without anguish or indignation, for he should realize even 
more than other men how the emergence of unappreciated or unforeseen 
facts may make him wish that he had stayed in bed. Certain moral 
truths may be eternal, but they only achieve this status enclouded in 
general terms, where they can hover serenely, like Buddha’s smile, 
above the sweaty problems of human application, their radiance provid- 
ing inspiration rather than specific guidance. He is a schoolboy in- 
tellectual who does not acknowledge that in the human world good and 
evil have such an affinity for one another that, after the manner of 
women in a polygamous society, the fair one will sometimes yield only 
to the man who also weds her ugly sisters. As other men, an intellectual 
is obliged to do the best he can, but a knowledge that that best is never 
certain to accomplish its aim is as desirable in an intellectual as it is in 
nonintellectuals. The mulishness of his countrymen may, for all he can 
definitely know, save him from having to witness one of his brilliant 
mistakes grinding into action. 

Finally, the business of being an intellectual requires some sophisti- 
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cation about the nature of culture, in the anthropological sense of that 
word. Good or bad, the traditions men receive from their predecessors 
distinguish them from animals. It is literally true that nauseous tradi- 
tions would be better than none, for traditions of any sort are proof that 
man’s development is not confined to what he can learn in a single life- 
time. But the extent to which he can change his customs in any one 
generation without inviting disaster has its limits, regardless of how de- 
sirable, abstractly considered, such changes might be. An intellectual 
must, like a good psychiatrist, resign himself to the fact that a solution 
which the patient cannot accept without undue resistance is no solution. 
His failure to do so gives him the character of an intellectual trifler and 
rightfully provokes contempt on the part of politicians and others who, 
in their own way, achieve maturity by respecting the limitations of their 
culture. 


Placatory Remarks 


Like other human beings, the American intellectual would rather be 
admired than analyzed. Instead of pressing him further, I shall just add 
some protestations in order to demonstrate that I am bent on a mere 
lover’s quarrel and not a crime of passion. 

I would not give the impression that the intellectual should possess 
no firm convictions. He may possess as many of them as his study of 
events has brought him to. What makes him an intellectual in this 
respect, and sets him apart from other intelligent people with firm con- 
victions, is only his matador’s readiness to confront the hour of truth 
and risk his convictions with grace, style, and regularity. 

Nor does this conception of the intellectual dehumanize him. 
Lawyers subdue their righteous impulses in arguing a case, regardless of 
how convinced they are that the opposition exhibits the grossest effron- 
tery in contesting the matter. Are lawyers inhuman? Medical students 
learn to cut on human bodies without grievous distress. This takes 
some learning, but it does not result in many students becoming ghouls. 
I doubt that we need worry about stunting the intellectual’s emotional 
life. No one is suggesting that he make love, raise a family, tender 
mortgage payments, and receive traffic tickets without emotion. How- 
ever professional his search for truth in his capacity as an intellectual, 
the rest of his life will give him many opportunities to scream his head 
off like a normal human being. 

Finally, an intellectual has a right to stop being an intellectual at 
any time. His changing his role may result in glorious consequences, as 
when many gifted individuals abandoned the schoolroom and the study 
before and during the American Revolution. The point is simply that 
when an intellectual goes all-out for politics, he cannot retain that special 
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privilege which rightfully protects him as an independent thinker. When 
present-day activists who submit to party discipline are caught in the 
intellectual henhouse, their usual defense is to flap their arms indig- 
nantly, scratch up the dust, and cackle to the best of their ability that 
nobody’s here but us chickens. But these activists are not intellectuals 
as I perceive the species. They may have been at one time, and they 
may become intellectuals again. But as long as they remain under 
orders, their freedom signed over to higher authority, they must expect 
to be treated as nonintellectuals treat one another in conflict, without 
extra consideration for their social and economic well-being. I doubt 
that Nathan Hale complimented the British on their dexterity with rope, 
but there is no record that he wailed bitterly that this was a fine way to 
treat a college man. 


Professor by Merit 
(For S. F. D., Emeritus, 1958) 


Dignity: to balance verbals with the anxious care 
of college bulletins ; to wear one’s hair 
pale as a new note card, and hat and shoes 
sober as failing students’ interviews? 

Pride: to have had grace to survey nearly half 

a century's freshman themes, knowing when to laugh 
and sigh in ninety thousand paragraphs ? 

Honor: to nibble chicken roasted in one’s praise 
and afterward digest a cooked-up phrase 
or colleagues’ resolutions, or hear sent 
personal congratulations from the president ? 


This: your balanced verbal sketches demonstrate 
that Dignity is skeletal, the stay 
of structures planned and raised with purpose, tall, 
white, and grave ; but cautious words are gray 
paint and plaster fit for hollow walls ; 
that Pride is more than grace to contemplate 
amalgam forms: it gathers when a strait, 
pure discipline of self groups its estate ; 
that Honor is no banquet praise to parts 
inert or final ; it is what reveres 
the maker’s life of ceaseless craft and art. 
Without a glance back at apprentice years, 


Therefore, you bring us master-plans to fabricate. 


Philip Appleman 


Indiana University 
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In Corporibus Santis 


By MILTON MILLHAUSER 
University of Bridgeport 


I can appreciate the coach’s point of view, but he simply is not being 
a very good sport about it. After all, the situation is just as difficult 
for our fellows. They grow so terribly discouraged at times, and I must 
say his attitude is not calculated to raise their spirits. Yet was it not 
from him that we learned, after an apparent defeat at the hands of what 
turned out to be a virtually professional team from State, that the score- 
board does not tell the whole story? These boys too (I use his very 
phrase) play clean, and fight their gol-darnedest. I wonder if he realizes 
how difficult it is for them to engage in the sport at all without their 
spectacles. 

Moreover, was it not actually he who struck the spark? If it had not 
been for his eloquence at the ’53 rally, his insistent urging that, contrary 
to my custom, I attend. . . . There was the hard logic of his talk; 
and something too, I confess, about the atmosphere in which it was 
delivered: the campfire, the torchlight, the pretty and vivacious cheer- 
leaders, the deep-throated singing; it was the interplay of such factors 
(and not, as he insists, the modest sip of brandy I had taken against a 
threatening cold) that ultimately persuaded me that athletic endeavor 
may appropriately represent the ideals of an academic institution to the 
outside world. Always provided—the coach very properly stressed this 
point—that there is no dependence on the disingenuous practice of em- 
ploying “ringers” who do not actually meet the usual scholastic stand- 
ards: a vice we have so often and so discouragingly encountered at 
State. (Indeed, it is remarkable that we, as a strictly amateur organiza- 
tion, succeed in besting them as frequently as we do. Our strength is as 
the strength of ten, in roughly every second season. ) 

Yes, I was obliged to agree with the coach; for the development of 
efficiency in scholarship, “spirit” was the great desideratum ; mens sana 
demanded, in some measure at least, corpore sano. (How is it, by the by, 
that this hallowed phrase is never cited, whatever the construction in 
which it occurs, save in the ablative?) Perhaps minds of my particular 
bent were inclined to deny physical prowess its true importance in the 
world of ideas. Had not Pindar composed odes to Olympic champions, 
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under circumstances not altogether dissimilar to those of today’s bowl 
games? (Though the coach should not have attributed these to Sappho ; 
she was not, so far as I have been able to determine, interested in contests 
of this description at all.) Fancies thronged my mind. Suppose the 
young men who gathered about Socrates had. . . . Or a Peripatetic 
discus team, attracting speculative minds to the Lyceum. . .. I fear 
I may have been nodding a little (1 am unaccustomed to late hours) ; but 
I sat up abruptly and thrust idle dreaming from my thoughts. An idea 
of the utmost practicality had occurred to me. 

I stress the circumstance; for the coach accuses me of having been 
drowsily inattentive, whereas the fact is that at this point I was intensely 
wide awake and paying the most painstakingly close attention. A num- 
ber of students (one of whom very considerately urged me to fortify my- 
self further against my cold) will bear me out. But indeed, I need no 
evidence beyond my familiarity with the then current stage of his dis- 
course. Actually, nothing appears to irritate the poor fellow more than 
my citing his own arguments—frequently verbatim—against his el 
dice. It is precisely at such moments that he becomes most stubbo 
and abusive. His tactics, however, are such as must make but a slight 
impression on a thinking man. Much of what he affirms as fact is both 
inaccurate and beside the point. If the issue were at all relevant, I 
could very readily demonstrate that my mother. . . . 


II 


The coach had been dwelling, with a fullness of demonstration that 
is characteristic of his platform style, on the justification of athletic 
scholarships. These constitute an honorable device, on which our ex- 
cellence in athletic competition is largely based; he was at some pains 
to establish its propriety, as against the outright use of money to lure 
athletes to the campus, under the mere pretense of membership in the 
student body, engaged in by institutions of inferior caliber, such as State. 
Now, the fact is that I can repeat his every argument: the interdepend- 
ence of physical and mental alertness; the increasing intellectualization 
of such contact sports as football and lacrosse; the practical utility, to 
the school’s academic departments, of a spirited team of young scholars, 
by which the merits of the institution’s pre-professional courses of in- 
struction can be made generally known ; and, not least, perhaps, the direct 
scholastic advantages of a scheme which brings to college a group of 
deserving students whose grades in secondary school have, through one 
freak or another, not quite entitled them to scholarships of the conven- 
tional sort. At one time I should have raised quibbling objections to 
certain of his points ; for instance, I have had in elementary Latin mem- 
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bers of the football squad who did not consistently bring to their studies 
that clear-headed enthusiasm which the coach represents as the invariable 
concomitant of muscular vigor. But he has long since cleared away my 
doubts and scruples, with a force of logic for which I cannot stint my 
admiration. Yet even this becomes another basis for complaint against 
him. If I can be understanding with his people, why cannot he with 
mine? For I repeat: I accept his arguments without reservation, and 
have done little more than transpose them, so to speak, into another key. 

I grant freely, nay enthusiastically that mens sana dwells (all other 
circumstances being equal) in corpore sano, and that the student body 
derive some indefinable scholastic benefit from watching their fellows 
exhibit their prowess on the playing-field. Yet just there was the rub. 

The students who were thus privileged to elevate the intellectual stand- 
ards of the school, while simultaneously promoting their own mental 
acuity—why should they stem so uniformly from the Department of 
Athletic Science? 

That man had no right to accuse me of underhandedness ; no right 
whatever. I shall never understand the twist of fate that made me Dean; 
though I must continue to insist that my chancing to encounter the 
President as he emerged from the stage-door of a theatre of dubious repu- 
tation—this trivial episode, I say, has obviously no bea ee on the cand 


brations of our Legislative Council of Trustees. Still less do I apologize 
for the quirk in our constitution (drafted, to = sure, by me, but ap- 
proved by the President a Trustees) whereby, for a few hours one 
afternoon, absolute authority over school policy resided in my hands alone. 


These are clearly matters ndes his ken. But certainly, granted these 
most unusual circumstances, he would not have had me refrain from 
ee my cherished project into execution? As for “sneaking one over 
2” him, I contend that it was more than ordinarily candid of me to take 
him into my confidence just as soon as my mind had been made up. We 
had a stimulatingly frank discussion. ro lly, though, I had expected 
him, with all the outdoor exercise he must enjoy, to have a far more 
objective mind. Mens sana, I kept telling him. If an all-American 
tackle cannot look dispassionately at both sides of things, who can? 
But mental lucidity seems to have deserted him; perhaps coaching, as 
opposed to actual participation in sport, is a relatively sedentary occupa- 
tion. And I felt that I detected signs of emotional strain. A number of 
his statements about my personal habits—which in any case he can 
hardly have had the opportunity to observe—are patently inaccurate. 


Ill 


Well! my real concern at the moment is less to justify my action— 
which was as legal and reasonable as anything else in the history of our 
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institution—than to undertake a brief evaluation of our little experiment, 
now that the trial period has terminated. And I, for one, am un- 
qualifiedly proud of the results. 

Note, as a starting-point, that the scheme is heavily—far too 
heavily—weighted in favor of the traditional arrangement. This is a 
piece of frank sentimentality, a concession to the coach’s feelings which, 
in the light of his subsequent behavior, I have come to regret. Still, there 
it is. We allow him a four-year period of athletic scholarships; this, 
according to his view of things, “beefs up” the team. Then, when condi- 
tions are, from his point of view, most favorable, my new concept comes 
into play. 

This is no more than a sort of inverted athletic scholarship; I call 
it a Scholastic Starship. Just as his plan admits students of demonstrated 
athletic competence into our institution (often in spite of really dis- 
heartening academic records) and entitles them to a certain very trifling 
leeway in the matter of classroom performance ; so mine admits students 
of established intellectual competence to stellar positions on the various 
varsity teams (occasionally, I admit, without too direct reference to their 
physical qualifications), and entitles them to the same good-natured 
indulgence in the event of blunders on the field. Thus the benefits on 
which the coach lays such stress—aggressiveness, team spirit, the 
sharpening of the intellectual faculties in moments of crisis—are no 
longer reserved for vigorous young men who have already prospered 
under much the same regimen in secondary school, but become available 
for those who most drastically need them, our once cloistered scholars. 

It is unfortunate, to be sure, that only a small number of the most 
distinguished of these can participate directly in the energizing activities 
of the various teams. The improvement in their basic health (if one 
disregards contusions and other temporary, if painful, concomitants of 
contact sports.) is marked. It is quite as much to the point that, mutatis 
mutandis, a comparable transformation has overtaken the so-called 
“rooters”—that is to say, a large part of the general student body. 
Indeed, the undergraduate paper, from which I am not accustomed to 
such displays of generosity, has been kind enough to term what has 
happened to this group incredible. The crowds are perceptibly smaller, 
to be sure; but their quality, gentlemen—their quality is outstanding. 
And these are the very young folk we wish to lure out of doors, into the 
crisp November sunshine ; not the robust, extroverted sort who hitherto 
monopolized attendance at our games, deriving no particular benefit 
therefrom beyond the bare enjoyment of them, but our most earnest and 
devoted scholars, accustomed to the unhygienic atmosphere of the library, 
who now derive intellectual stimulus from what the coach himself has 
not infrequently designated as “a change of pace.” 

As for the coach’s resignation, I suggest that we accept it without 
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comment, save that we may wish him godspeed at an institution or- 
ganized more nearly in accord with his conceptions. I am confident that 
such exist. (There is always State.) But it ill becomes him to grumble 
about “bookworms.” Has he not himself declared that football has 
become a highly intellectual game? Well, he now has a starting line-up 
with a median I. Q. of 187.5. If the team has gone scoreless for nine- 
teen consecutive games, it can hardly be said to be the fault of the raw 
material. The coach asked for brains, and by George, gentlemen, he got 
them. 

I reiterate: the results of our experiment are all that I had hoped 
for. To be sure, certain of the linesmen have proved a little shaky on 
declensions after a particularly strenuous game; but fortunately, the 
coach clarified the workings of his system to me years ago, and I realize 
that we must wait till spring for the athletically nurtured corpore sano 
(again the ablative!) to take its full effect. Systole and diastole. . 
As for the team’s actual performance on the field, it is, to my mind, 
eminently satisfactory. There is no lack of spirit, or of dogged determi- 
nation, and our players go down fighting—as well as they are able. One 
recalls the after-State-game rally of four years ago, in which the coach 
affirmed explicitly that these criteria alone are to be consulted. 

True, no blessing is unmixed; I find that I cannot give extended 
assignments over weekends during the football season. Moreover, Fri- 
day’s classes suffer intermittently from symptoms of nervous anxiety, 
and Monday’s occasionally manifest traces of what, in less splendid 
fellows, I should be tempted to call torpor. But the general health of 
such students as are able to attend class at all has improved amazingly, 
and it follows logically that their mental attitude is correspondingly more 
alert and keen. 

There is, finally, the question of the growing fame of our school, 
both in circles academic and in the minds of the populace. I venture to 
say that no comparable institution has ever been so generally a topic 
of conversation before; ours is notoriously the first liberal arts college 
to merit seven consecutive feature articles in Life. The academic con- 
sequences are, as one might expect, gratifying. Admissions reports 
that while applications for the new semester are still down, almost no 
one has been processed who is not more nearly fitted for a graduate 
than for a freshman program. The single section I still teach has be- 
come a delight rather than a routine task, and I am assured that the 
experience is not exceptional. The morale of our entire instructional 
staff—with the curious exception of the Department of Athletic Science 
—has improved astoundingly. I have it in confidence from one in high 
office (the President was not unaccompanied on that occasion) that 
never before has there been less grumbling over salaries. There is some 
talk of dispensing with increments altogether next year. 
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IV 


And now, if I may be permitted one final comment, I should like 
to advert briefly to the coach’s last athletic-scholarship team. They are 
seniors now, you will recall, and have not played for some time. But 
again I must protest: it is of a piece with the coach’s injustice and 
irascibility that he should refer to them as “stranded.” None of them, 
indeed, has demonstrated the intellectual capacity to make the varsity— 
or is it jayvee?—under the new dispensation, but many of them have 
done their fraternities yeoman service in the now exceedingly popular 
intramurals. But what is truly of moment is that, far from being 
stranded, they are first finding themselves; the splendid muscle-tone 
they developed during their freshman year is still returning intellectu 
dividends. Reports from all quarters agree on the high level of their 
performance; however, I prefer to speak only of the few I know. 
Pumper Mulligan is doing a really very creditable Honors paper on the 
Eleatic School, and Bozo O’Dowd has evinced a pretty little talent for 
the composition of erotic verse in both Greek and Latin, for which it is 
a pity that there is no fit contemporary audience. As for Bogoroslayevich 
(the only four-letter freshman, I am informed, in the history of the con- 
ference), it is true that he is deserting us for one of the pretentiously 
large Eastern uriiversities, but I am bound to respect his reason for so 
doing. He has no use for a Ciassics Department, he tells me, that does 
not offer even Intermediate Etruscan. 


The American Society of Criminology was recently organized for 
the purpose of fostering training and research in criminology in in- 
stitutions of higher learning and in law enforcement and correctional 
agencies. Professor John P. Kenney of the University of Southern 
California was installed as President of the Society at its meeting in 
Los Angeles, January 31-February 1, 1958. The Society invites all 
persons dedicated to improvement of the police and correctional fields 
to apply for membership to the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Wil- 
liam Dienstein, Fresno State College, Fresno, California. An article 
on college and university courses in law enforcement will appear in 
the Autumn Bulletin. 
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Before You Say “Yes” to an 
Overseas Assi ‘gnment 


By PETER F. OLIVA 


University of Florida 


More Americans are embarking on programs of overseas assign- 
ments each year. An estimated 300,000 American civilians are working 
in jobs around the world. Teachers and administrators at all levels 
from the elementary school through the university level are being offered 
chances to participate in a wide variety of programs, some of which are 
sponsored by the U. S. government, others by private companies, institu- 
tions, and foundations. 

Many of these jobs take you to the off-beat countries of the world, 
to the lesser-developed areas of the globe. The overseas assignment 
may be the most rewarding experience of your professional career. To 
make it even more rewarding, both professionally and economically, this 
author, recently returned from an assignment in the Middle East, sug- 
gests a few of the questions you should ask before accepting your overseas 
assignment. The answers to these questions were learned the hard way, 
either through personal experience or through the experiences of friends 
and acquaintances. 

If time, hardship, and money mean little to you, these questions may 
appear trivial. On the other hand, if time, hardship, and money are im- 
portant to you and to your family, full answers may save you countless 
headaches and heartaches. Here are some suggestions of what to look 
for and what to look out for. 

1. (a) Exactly what is the job for which you are being employed? 
What are the duties, responsibilities, and hours of work? Some coun- 
tries work on a split day: work in the morning, siesta in the afternoon, 
and work again in the evening. Are you expected to be on duty twenty- 
four hours a day? (b) Can you be shifted from one type of employment 
to another without your consent? (c) How much official entertaining 
will you be expected to do? You should have details of the job spelled 
out specifically in writing. 

2. (a) What is the exact location of the job? (b) Can you be 
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transferred from one location to another without your consent? You 
should consult your geography books before you agree to unlimited 
transfer. There are few modern conveniences in some of the remote 
corners of the earth. (c) Will the job necessitate travelling? Can your 
constitution stand the pounding it will get in a jeep tearing along on some 
of the gravel roads of this world? 

3. What will be your base salary? This is the figure to which addi- 
tional benefits are added. For a married man with a family, $5000 would 
be a rock-bottom base salary to accept in some posts. 

4. What other financial benefits are added to your base salary? (a) 
Look for cost-of-living adjustments. In Paris, for example, you would 
be hard-pressed financially without a cost-of-living supplement. (b) 
Hardship posts merit a post differential. This is a fixed percentage of 
your base salary, varying from 10% to 25%, to compensate you for 
health hazards, possible riots and revolutions, and the unpleasantness of 
isolation in remote areas. Posts are rated for differential by the De- 
partment of State. The differential may vary from year to year depend- 
ing on conditions in the country. Since post differential is calculated on 
a straight percentage of your base salary, it is obvious that you should 
obtain the highest base salary which your job can carry. The higher the 
post differential, the higher the total salary, but also, the greater the 
hazards. (c) Your employment should provide quarters allowance or 
free housing in place of quarters allowance. A married man with family 
should receive a minimum of $200 a month in quarters allowance. Upper 

echelon employees of the U. S. government receive more. (d) Will you 
receive an allowance for the official entertaining which you are expected 
to do? This can be an expensive item. 

5. Whose payroll will you be on? The U. S. government’s pay- 
roll? Which agency’s? If you are thinking of staying with your foreign 
assignment for several years, you should try to check the stability of your 
posi “ne In an economy drive it is possible you might be “riffed” or 

. If you are working for the U. S. government, are you officially 
an “employee,” or are you on a contract or a grant? There are down- 
ward gradations of privileges and benefits for Americans abroad from 

“employee” to tourist (lowest species). For U. S. government workers, 
employee status is generally more desirable. You are then eligible for 
the maximum in benefits which government employees receive. Recipi- 
ents of Fulbright scholarships are grantees. Binational center personnel, 
selected by the U. S. Information Agency, are grantees, usually. 
Grantees have neither civil service nor foreign service status, nor are 
they covered under social security provisions. 

7. (a) Will you be paid entirely in dollars? If not, check to see 
what portion of your salary will be paid in dollars and what portion in 
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local currency. Insist on payment in dollars, if possible. If not, as with 
the Fulbright Act, which pays you entirely in local currencies, you will 
need to make provision at home for bills coming due and which must be 
paid in dollars. (b) What portion of your salary will be subject to 
taxes? You will want to check on income taxes levied both by the 
United States and by the host country. Base salary and post differential 
are subject to U.S. income tax. You should find out also how much local 
currency you can legally convert into dollars when you leave the foreign 
country. There are various restrictions on this transaction. 

8. What additional benefits are there? Do you receive the privilege 
of purchasing at the U. S. Commissary? This is a “must” for comfort- 
able living in the under-developed countries. If there is an A.P.O. or 
F.P.O., are you entitled to use this mail service? If there is a U. S. 
hospital or dispensary, are you and members of your family permitted 
to use it? Do you receive medical attention for yourself and members 
of your family without charge? What help can you expect if you or any 
member of your family is injured or falls ill from some hazard not com- 
monly found in the United States? If there is no hospital, A.P.O. or 
F.P.O., or U. S. Commissary, or if you are not entitled to use these 
facilities, what provisions are made as substitutions for these necessities ? 

9. What kind of passport do you receive? There are three classi- 
fications: diplomatic, special, and regular. Since you are not likely to 
qualify as an official diplomat, you will receive either a special or a 
regular passport. Try to wangle a special passport, if possible. It 
carries a few minor immunities which the regular passport does not. 

10. (a) Do you receive round-trip transportation for yourself and 
your family? In some of the programs you must pay for the transporta- 
tion of your dependents. In others you must agree to stay at your post a 
stipulated period of time in order to receive transportation for your de- 
pendents. Do you receive your round-trip tickets when you leave for 
your assignment? Receipt of the tickets in advance is an excellent type 
of insurance and a great comfort in moments of stress. (b) May your 
dependents accompany you, or must they follow later? If they must 
follow later, how much later ? 

11. (a) Do you get your household effects shipped both ways at the 
expense of the employer? How many pounds of air freight and ocean 
freight will you receive? (b) Will your automobile be shipped both 
ways for you at the employer’s expense? Five to ten thousand pounds 
of ocean freight for a family, 100 pounds of air freight per person, ship- 
ment of an automobile, and, in some cases, a few pounds of excess air 
baggage are common allowances for U. S. government personnel. You 
should remember to insure your effects and your car against fire, damage, 
loss, and theft both while in transit and while at your place of residence 
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abroad. You will also need to carry automobile liability and property 
damage insurance, if you operate a car abroad. If you have a valid U. S. 
driver’s license from one of our states, you will find it easy to obtain an 
international driver’s license for approximately seven dollars a year. 

12. (a) Will you have assistance in getting your goods and car 
through the customhouse of the foreign country? This can be a formi- 
dable task. Will the U. S. embassy or consulate assist you? Are you 
entitled to ship your goods to the foreign country under the U. S. am- 
bassador’s free entry franchise? (b) What kinds of goods will you 
have to pay duty on? Some electrical appliances and all automobiles 
bear duty. Will you be compensated in some way, perhaps in your base 
salary, for expenditures for customs duties? These duties can be stiff— 
e.g., 30% duty on the value of an automobile. 

13. To whom are you responsible? How many Americans an 
how many nationals are your bosses? The number of superiors may 
vary with your rank and assignment. If you are working for the U. S. 
government, you will find abroad a rather rigid protocol hierarchy. 

14. Does your contract or grant stipulate the number of days of sick 
leave and annual leave with pay? These items should be written down 
rather than left to the discretion of your superior. Superiors vary in 
their philosophies regarding leave. 

15. What are the common hazards you may expect to find at your 
foreign post? Are you liable to find yourselves in the midst of a political 
upheaval or of a shooting fracas? Is there pure water readily available? 
What about sanitation, dairy supplies, refrigeration of foods, handling of 
vegetables, unusual diseases, etc.? What precautions must you take to 
protect yourselves from these perils? Such information you should find 
out in advance. If you are going with a U. S. government program, ask 
permission to read the U. S. State Department’s report on the post to 
which you are going, before you accept the job. This report gives you 
factual—although not always current—information about the locale. 
Double check every item of information. Americans go abroad in large 
numbers with misinformation which causes them considerable difficulty. 

16. What kind of educational facilities are available for your 
children? Is there an American Dependents’ School? Will the local 
schools prove suitable for an American child? Do you receive an educa- 
tional allowance to cover tuition costs, if any, for your children? U. S. 
government personnel receive an educational allowance of approximately 
$360 per child per year. 

17. (a) Will you have to find housing on the local economy, or will 
the employer supply housing? (b) What basic furniture will the em- 
ployer supply? What items of furniture need you ship? What good 
items of furniture and furnishings are available at reasonable prices on 
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the local market? Policies vary from shipment of all household effects 
to the foreign post to complete furnishing of housing at the post. 

18. How much money will you need on hand before you receive 
your first pay check? You will need a ready supply of dollars for con- 
version into the foreign currency. You will also find it desirable to take 
along a small supply of the foreign currency for initial expenses, such as 
taxis, tips, etc. You can get your best exchange rates at the free markets, 
such as New York, Geneva, Tangier, and Beirut. Countries vary in the 
amounts of currency they permit to be taken in and out. 

19. Will you and your family receive any training and orientation 
before you leave? You will find orientation on the people, geography, 
and customs of the country especially valuable. You should have at 
least a minimum of instruction in the language of the country. 

20. What kind of electrical current does the country have? You 
will need transformers if you want to use your American electrical ap- 
pliances in areas which do not have 110-115 volt current. Many coun- 
tries have 220-volt, 50-cycle current. Incidentally, your record-player 
will need a converter if the cycles differ, as well as a transformer if the 
voltage is different. 

21. Can you get a leave of absence from your own institution? 
Unless you plan to make a career of the foreign service, it is highly de- 
sirable to obtain a leave of absence. 

22. What is the climate of the country? What kind of clothes 
should you take? Will you need formal clothes for social affairs? If you 
hop down to South America in June, you might wish you had taken a 
topcoat along. 

23. What about the availability of reliable servants? With the 
problems of shopping, keeping house, and caring for the children, you 
will need clean, honest, and dependable servants. Contrary to what you 

nay believe, it is not essential that the servants know English. In fact, 
many times their unfamiliarity with the language is a blessing. 

24. What immunization shots will you and your family need? 
Will you be reimbursed for these and other incidental expenses, such as 
passports, photos, certificates, etc. ? 

25. Do you have your choice of mode of transportation—by sea or 
by air? You and your family should receive first-class transportation. 
You should be permitted to select air or sea or a combination of the 
two. The U. S. government authorizes for its personnel only direct 
routing, but many combinations are possible within this limitation. As 
an additional tip, plan your trip before you leave. With free air stop- 
overs, for example, you could plan a circular trip, going to your post by 
one route and returning by another. 

26. For how long a period after you arrive at your foreign post 
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may you still order goods from the United States on your household 
weight allowance? U.S. government personnel may order goods shipped 
on their weight allowance for six months after their arrival at the post. 
A small percentage of this allowance may be for foodstuffs. 

One final suggestion: Try to schedule your departure and your 
arrival home to coincide with the academic year, so that you will be on a 
payroll without long interruption. 

It is the belief of the author that the more information you have 
before you go abroad, the more you will enjoy your assignment and the 
better emissary of America you will be. It is true that this article ap- 
pears to emphasize privileges and benefits. Emphasis on legitimate 
benefits which the individual may receive and which many individuals 
abroad do receive in no way minimizes the primary functions of service, 
duty, and responsibility. The “average” American, however, will be 
more effective in his overseas assignment if he is healthy, happy, and 
reasonably secure. 


More than 100 distinguished scientists from all fields and all 
parts of the nation assembled in Washington, D. C., on March 15-17 
for the 1958 Parliament of Science, conducted under the auspices of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. A sum- 
mary of their deliberations appeared in Science for April 18, 1958. 
Among the statements adopted by the Parliament were the following : 


The freedom we cherish is served and strengthened by science. 
Science must also share in this freedom. In the long run it is not 
possible to have vigorous and imaginative science unless society is 
willing to provide a total climate, within which scientists work, which 
assures freedom of choice of problems, freedom to travel, freedom to 
communicate, freedom to disagree. There appear to be no qualifica- 
tions to the choice here posed: a full intellectual freedom for sci- 
entists, or a weak and declining science. 

Although this Parliament of Science quite properly concentrated 
on problems of science and public policy, and although some of the 
recommendations are quite specific to science, it must be emphasized 
that science represents only one part of intellectual endeavor. Both 
public policy and the welfare of science require an educational system 
that is strong at all levels and in all fields of knowledge. Efforts to 
advance science at the expense of other fields of learning would harm 
all fields of learning and the society they serve. 
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The Technological University of 
Budapest 


By MICHAEL S. SAMSONOW 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 


The leading role played during the Hungarian National Revolution 
in 1956 by Hungarian students, especially by those of the Technological 
University, drew the attention of the world to this great educational 
institution. The University, which, until the occupation of Hungary by 
the Soviet Army, was known as the Royal Hungarian Palatin Joseph 
University of Technical and Economic Sciences of Budapest, was one 
of the leading educational centers of Central Europe. 

The University was not only known for its very high academic and 
scholastic standards and for the research work of its scholars in the 
many scientific fields, but also as an inexhaustible reservoir of statesmen, 
diplomats, politicians, and many other experts whose knowledge and 
experience were often sought by the government. At the same time, the 
University, strongly adhering to the principle of “the right man in the 
right place,” entrusted highly qualified governmental officials with the 
teaching of their respective fields. In general, the overwhelming majority 
of the instructors were well known authorities in their domains, and, as 
most of them were versed in several foreign languages, they often 
represented Hungarian science at international conferences, thus in- 
creasing greatly the prestige of the University both at home and abroad. 
The annual reports of the Rector Magnificus always contained a long 
and impressive list of publications and results of the research done by 
the scholarly instructors. The Miiegyetemi professors, as they were 
called, were held in high esteem by all strata of Hungarian society and 
were greatly respected for their general culture, erudition, and constant 
contributions to science. 

During the years I studied and taught at the Palatin Joseph 
University, there were many scholars called from the faculty to serve 
the nation in connection with their fields. One of the Deans was a for- 
mer Royal Minister of Education, while another left the chair of statistics 
to become a Minister of Industry and Communications. The professor 
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of comparative public law was a member of the Upper House of the 
Parliament and Rapporteur of its Legal Committee; his colleague, a 
professor of criminal law, was Deputy-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Justice. Economics was taught by a member of the Upper Chamber 
of the Hungarian Parliament; sociology by a member of the Lower 
Chamber ; and financial law by a former president of the National Bank. 
The professor of geopolitics was a former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and another professor was Vice-President of the Hungarian Parliament. 
The latter often came directly from the Legislature, over which he pre- 
sided, and shared his vast knowledge and experience with his students. 
This rare combination of scholar-statesman and theory and practice 
contributed largely to the formation of a particularly high general culture 
of the students. 

Prewar Hungary has a reputation of having been feudal. Asked by 
some of my American colleagues to compare a university of a feudal 
country with a university of democratic America, | could only tell them 
this: “In a Hungarian university the faculty members elected from 
their midst, for an annual term, the deans and the president of the 
university. In democratic America, the university deans and the presi- 
dent are appointed for an indefinite period of time, and without the 
knowledge, consent, and advice of the faculty.” 

The best known Rector Magnificus, who was elected to that high 
office several times by the faculty, was Count Paul Teleki, professor of 
political geography. On various occasions, this scholar was asked to 
interrupt his teaching to serve his country as Prime Minister, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Minister of Education. As Premier of Hungary, 
on December 12, 1940, he signed a treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia. 
Being confronted four months later with Hitler’s demand to let the 
German armies cross his country in order to attack Hungary’s new friend, 
Yugoslavia, the former professor of political geography, upon realizing 
the geopolitical powerlessness in this situation of his small nation, com- 
mitted suicide. 

Now, fifteen years later, students of the same university have given 
their answer to the demands of another foreign dictatorship. 
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Freshman Illiteracy and 
Professorial Jeopardy 


By RICHARD B. HOVEY 
Western Maryland College 


At first glance, freshman English may seem too trivial and special 
a subject to concern most college teachers. Yet none of us can ignore 
the sheer magnitude of its operations. With negligible exceptions, it is 
the one course which each and every one of our three million college 
students must take. And my personal guess is that nearly 10,000 
instructors are engaged in thus perpetrating atmong our youth the 
discipline of the first two R’s. Putting quantity aside, however, fresh- 
man English has a more serious claim on our attention. If we keep our 
perspective while we look closely at this course, at the assumptions 
behind it, at its ends and means, and at the forces working upon it, it 
will serve as a microcosm where we can observe the conditions faced 
not merely by English instructors but by humanities teachers generally. 
Narrowly, such an examination would seem to interest the English 
specialist merely. In a broader sense, the questions involved are crucial 
to the status and function of all professors in America today. 

In the freshman work, we English teachers seem not to aim too high. 
We try only to help our students acquire enough skill to put what is in 
their minds and hearts into some pattern of words which say what they 
mean and communicate intelligibly to a reader. We hope that by the 
time they leave our classes they will be competent at simple expository 
writing, the practical kind that goes into a business letter, a committee 
report, an office memorandum, a set of instructions. Usually, we meet 
our freshmen three times a week, instruct them in composition, assign 
them weekly themes, and (with no time-and a-half for overtime!) give 
perhaps more than an extra day’s work each week to marking those 
piles of papers. In class we also lecture to and discuss with our charges 
carefully selected readings—readings intended to serve as models, 
stimulate thought, encourage self-expression, stretch imaginations, 


* Opening address at the meeting of the Middle Atlantic Group of the College 


English Association, Washington, D.C., April 27, 1957; slightly revised for publi- 
cation. 
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quicken sympathies, and make the young more aware of themselves 
and the world they live in. 

And yet something goes wrong. When we meet the same students as 
sophomores and again as juniors, we have to scold them for abominable 
sloppiness on tests and examinations. In their final year, when some 
of our students are writing senior theses, we realize that they have for- 
gotten nearly all they were supposed to learn in the freshman research 
paper. As the years go by, they bring to us repeatedly the queasy feeling 
that the youngsters who came into our freshman courses writing well 
went out of them also writing well and that those who entered as poor 
writers left as poor writers. Does this mean that we have failed in our 
efforts to help our charges meet the literacy requirement, the special 
responsibility of the English department? Probably a fair percentage 
of the populace supposes that this requirement has been met by most of 
those who graduate from our colleges. But we English professors have 
no such certainty. In fact, to judge by the talk among ourselves and by 
the complaints that come from beyond the groves of Academe, we are 
worried that in this land of the success story we may be among the sorry 
failures. Some of us even suspect we belong to a dying race. So, a 
regular part of our work has come to be the examining of our own 
professorial souls. And, on the defensive, we are likely to be awkward 
in the extreme. 

Still, we are hardly pharisees if, after giving our consciences a good 
going-over, we conclude that we compare favorably with the nation’s 
other specialists in knowing what we are about and in doing our best. 
Besides, our work is by no means confined to the classroom. Some of 
us have been publishing textbooks—of course, better ones, with a fresh 
approach, with an original but well-tested method. We have also been 
writing articles on these questions, attending meetings, serving on com- 
mittees, preparing reports. Some among us say, “Let’s call it communi- 

cations.” Others say, “Rather, it is all a matter of linguistics.” Then, 
too, there is that avalanche, tons and tons of materials every month from 
the publishers—new handbooks, new workbooks, new anthologies, new 
outlines, new what-nots, new and ever-new and ever-ready gimmicks. 
What keeps the wheels going? As to those who publish, no doubt 
Mammon is a power-driving god. Nevertheless, behind all this 
ing and buzzing of English professors might be some kind o 
possibly almost a religious faith. I shall venture suggesting that the 
English professors’ faith is that if only we face up to our responsibilities, 
if only we work hard enough, if only we devise enough methods, if only 
we are smart enough, if only we tinker enough with the wheels and cogs, 
we can somehow, during their few years in the college classroom, teach 
people how to write. Yet we ourselves remain doubting Thomases. 
And the rest of the world? It is still awaiting conversion. 
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II 


To be sure, our unsuccess in teaching writing may in part be due 
to our own shortcomings as English professors. But I suspect that is 
a very small part of it. A much larger part centers in the average student 
who sits in the college classes. This boy does not share the faith. He is 
an infidel. He is sure he can achieve salvation without composition. He 
can get through college and get on in life without pother about correct 
writing and good literature. To say this, however, is not to shift the 
blame from our professorial to his adolescent shoulders. Rather, it is to 
raise the question: why is the freshman so unshaken in this conviction 
of his? 

First of all, this boy or this girl has learned, during the four years 
before college, that he could pass through high school very nicely without 
stewing over his English. Nor was it personal laziness or indifference 
or anti-intellectualism which led him to conclude that English does not 
matter. He arrived at such an understanding because there was almost 
nothing in his high school experience to suggest anything different to 
him. Probably, many of his high school teachers of English were them- 
selves poorly disciplined in their own subject matter. Yet even if the 
preparation of high school teachers becomes twice as rigorous as it now 
is, that same ill-prepared boy will put in his regular appearance in the 
freshman English course. 

The reason is obvious. Even if every high school English teacher 
had every qualification we could dream of, she could do very little. For 
as everyone knows, the way to learn writing is to write. This means 
that the high school students will have to write at least one theme a week. 
Each of these the English teacher must painstakingly read and mark. 
Remember that she has five or six classes daily, has perhaps three 
different courses to prepare for, has between twenty-five and forty 
students in each class, and so takes home each week between 125 and 
240 themes. If she devotes a scant five minutes to each paper, she must 
put in ten to twenty hours of over-time weekly. Can she do all this? 
Hardly—unless she has the heart of a Florence Nightingale, the brain 
of a Pallas Athene, and a physique of a Wagnerian Brunnehilde! 

Besides, the high school English teacher is pretty sure to stand 
alone in her conviction that clear and accurate expression in our native 
tongue is an indispensable skill that ought to be required of the pupils. 
Whenever she frowns at one of her charges, the youngster can always 
counter: “Why do I have to write so perfect for you, Miss Penn, when 
Mr. Dill my zoology teacher and Mrs. Hanky my home ec teacher and 
Miss Clio in history will give me A if I just work hard and show the 
right attitude and just get all the material down on my tests?” Our 
English teacher has no answer to this. As to her colleagues, it is now 
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common knowledge that among our undergraduate population the men 
preparing to be public school teachers and administrators, when tested 
with their fellow-students for scholastic ability, make the lowest scores. 
Very recently, in a state whose educational system is perhaps among the 
best half-dozen in the nation, a friend of mine happened to be an instructor 
in an English course for teachers who were working for a master’s degree ; 
at the start he supposed he should be teaching them some of the finer 
points of composition; but so low was the level of literacy among his 
adult students that by the third week he was drilling them in rudiments 
which he himself had had to master in grade school. 


Ill 


The freshman English trouble is not merely with our high school 
teacher of English, nor with high school faculties generally. It lies with 
our whole system of secondary education in America and with the 
philosophy which dominates it. By the law of the land we are committed 
to keep within our educational institutions—until such time as the labor 
market can absorb them and they can go out and start families of their 
own—some eight millions of adolescents. A high percentage of these 
are, as things now stand, simply not educable. No sane teacher or 
educator ever dreams that all of these youngsters can to any degree prove 
competence in what used to be the high school curriculum: English, a 
foreign language, natural science, mathematics, and history. But we 
Americans have a foggy faith in numbers; and we are involved, for the 
first time in human history, in a gargantuan experiment in mass-school- 
ing. Plainly, we cannot keep all these eight millions in school and at 
the same time maintain academic standards ; that would mean being hard 
on the boys and girls—intellectually hard. So we have found a way out. 
Quite unconsciously, yet perfectly consonant with American conditions, 
there emerged a philosophy to guide our policy and our practice and to 
justify them both. 

More than a half century ago, the pragmatist William James de- 
plored what he called the “softer pedagogy.” That softer pedagogy, 
however, was destined to become the credo of American precollege 
education. With the vital essence of John Dewey’s wisdom there may 
be small reason to quarrel. But the priesthood which has become 
established in his name and which has petrified his discoveries into 
dogma and reduced his reforms to rituals is altogether another matter. 
For instance, William Heard Kilpatrick, the grand pundit of professional 
educationists, explained how the sacred fire descended upon him: Lo! 
he suddenly realized that he did not want to teach a subject, he wanted 
to teach students. From this dichotomy wonders aplenty have sprung. 
“The only satisfactory over-all or general objective for education,” 
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Kilpatrick asserts, “is the progressive building of the all-round character 
to meet all sides and aspects of a proper normal life.” Here are Delphic 
vapors indeed, but we can translate the oracle well enough. It simply 
means that our high schools aim at that all-inclusive, multi-purpose notion 
called life-adjustment. Life-adjustment means nearly everything: 
fostering physical welfare, emotional health, group happiness, right atti- 
tudes, economic efficiency, civic responsibility, job-training, recreational 
activities, and—well, add anything else that occurs to you. In a word, 
the American high school is now a social service institution, and a noble 
one. But it is no longer an intellectual institution. It is no longer an 
educational institution as that term was formerly understood. It is a 
Martha, not a Mary. It is busy and troubled about too many things to be 
able to foster a respect for thought and the things of the mind. 

The ill-prepared freshman, then, is bound to appear regularly in 
the first-year English course—and now in ever-increasing millions. 
And here is a curious thing about that course. Page through any first- 
year college algebra text; you will never find anything in it like times 
tables, long division, the multiplication of fractions, or sums in addition. 
For comparison, open a freshman English handbook; there you will 
find exercises on dependent and independent clauses, lists and samples 
of parts of speech, rules of spelling, directions on the use of a dictionary, 
and instructions on how to tell the difference between a sentence and a 
piece of one. It is hardly surprising that the public has never collated 
such texts. But it is astonishing that —_— professors have not only 
come to accept freshman English but also have come to accept the fresh- 
man en handbook without the flicker of an eyelash. Yet all these 
rudiments should have been learned in grade school; and they should 
have bite so mastered as to be second nature to the college student. 


IV 


3esides the lacks in the average youngster’s high school training, 


there are other reasons why the work he does in freshman English bears 
so little fruit. His gains in other college courses are probably greater. 
With reasonable intelligence and a fair amount of work, our freshman 
in, say, history, is pretty sure to learn a modicum anyway. At least, he 
may take effect. By its very 
erent. Except for the reading 
it does not call for the mere absorption of information. It is a self-he t 
course, where the question of motivation is more complex. For example, 
compare freshman English with taking lessons on the contra-bassoon. 
If your contra-bassoon student meets his music teacher once or twice a 
week and does no more than listen to instructions and play a bit during 


is exposed to information; and osmosis 1 
Fe 


nature, however, freshman English is dif 
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the lessons, he will never become a tolerable performer. He will never 
learn the instrument unless he really and truly wants to. If in truth he 
does want to learn, he will blow and blow on his contra-bassoon; and 
nobody will have to drive him to practice on his own. Now, hardly one 
freshman in a hundred will practice writing on his own in this way. 
Why should he? English is merely one of his several courses. What 


3 right has his English professor to expect him to put more time in on f Zz) 
composition than on biology? He makes B’s in biology for knowing a 


the material; why should he not also get B’s in English for knowing the 
material? Meanwhile, the biology professor may complain to the English 
department: “Say, why can’t you fellows teach these students how to 
write?” But rarely do other departments lower a student’s grades for 
his inability to put into words precisely what he means to say. And of 
course an individual teacher or an English department cannot suddenly 
decide to have standards; let them fail half or more of each freshman 
class, and they will soon be in trouble with their administrators. So 
our student knows that unless he is fearfully deficient in writing and 
unforgivably negligent in doing his work, he will not fail freshman 
English and will get by in all his other courses. In other words, he is 
pretty sure he writes well enough anyway. 

The discouraging fact is that the freshman is right in his views. He 
is without any genuine, deeply motivated reason for learning to write. 
It is doubtful that a faculty of pedagogical geniuses could give him one. 
He has no reason to care to imitate his teacher in the latter’s passion for 
good prose—as the French boy in the lycée might wish to emulate his 
master. Our American student knows that, come spring of his senior 
year, if he has decent college record and has been a pretty good all-around 
fellow, the United Consolidated Corporation will be on campus to 
recruit him as a junior executive trainee at a starting salary every bit as 
good as that of his college teacher—and those C’s and maybe that one 
D in his English courses wil! not hurt his chances at all. 


Vv 


z To be sure, mine is only a composite portrait of our freshman. 

i There are others—maybe a fair percentage of them—who do get the 

; . drift of what the English teacher is trying to do for them. These are 

; the boys and girls alert enough to recognize something hard and rigorous 

; about the craft of writing. It means effort, an effort that is always f 

: strenuous but would be easier now if they had learned the rudiments a 
when they were younger. But in none of their previous schooling have et i: 
: they experienced anything like rigor in connection with English. Be- te, 
sides, college life offers many prompter rewards and greater charms = 
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than those gained by sweating over one’s vocabulary or straining one’s 
wits over the structure of a sentence. 

Surely, some students tug at the English teacher’s heart. There 
is the boy who, let’s say, wants to enter medical school; he is hard- 
working, with enough ability to earn respectable grades in science, but 
his composition is very poor and he knows it. His father is ambitious 
for him to become a doctor. Won't you help the boy? If he does some 
extra boning up in English, won't he possibly have a chance at a B in 
your course? We have to tell such a boy that boning up might do very 
well in some subjects; but that in English—well, art is long and life is 
short. We have to tell such a boy that the symbols of any art—music, 
painting, writing—are so hard that one must grow up with them as 
companions from childhood onward. And what can we say to the boy’s 
father—the American parent so solicitous for his young, so glad to toil 
that Mary and Johnny will have the chance in life which he never had? 
Alas, nearly fifty years ago a wayward critic (who supposed that the 
future of civilization depends upon “what is read to children before they 
can read to themselves” ) was thinking of this parent. “An ignorant man 
makes a fortune and demands the higher education for his children,” 
wrote this critic. “But it is too late: he should have given it to them 
when he was in his shirt sleeves.” 

I am not arguing, as it may seem, that teaching writing in college 
is an impossibility. But I do believe that most of the pain and waste 
in the required composition course comes from our incomplete aware- 
ness of how many cyclopean forces work against us. As Jacques Barzun 
has reminded us, the college and university do not operate “in a vacuum 
but rather in a vortex of destructive forces.” We need not go beyond 
our academic walls to see that the whole American system of schooling, 
from kindergarten to post-doctoral research, is not geared to humane 
and liberal education. Except by the accident of God’s grace, off our 
colossal assembly-line come only two products: the good citizen, well 
adjusted to our way of life-as-is ; and the specialist technician who serves 
society in tangible ways—relines brakes in our car, raises chickens, re- 
moves a bad appendix, advises the President on fiscal matters. 

We academic defenders of the humanities have indeed a heavy 
responsibility. Yet the guilt is not wholly ours. Nearly fifty years ago, 
John Jay Chapman warned against what he called the “miscarriage of 
education . . . through a perfectly unconscious adaptation of [the 
educators’ souls] to the spirit of the age.” He meant that when they 
began to urge young people to come to college on the ground that edu- 
cation would advance self-interest, they were guilty of a falsehood. 
Ironically, under such benevolence the educators concealed their doubt 
that the colleges could offer anything more valuable than vocational 
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to shift my figure, I mean that we can remain professors pure and simple ; 
we can stay within our own departments and continually tinker with our 
big and complicated academic machinery—with curricula and methods 
and with specialists’ articles written at one another. But merely to 
follow this line, we must, I believe, do even better for our best students. 
They are the forgotten men of the American high school. They are 
the ones who by some chance are already prepared for liberal education. 
Frotn them will come whatever intellectual leadership America is to give 
the world. And since as eggheads they may be harshly tested in adult 
life, it is our grave responsibility to strengthen in them their capacity for 
self-reliant thought and action—to save them from the anesthetic of 
anonymity in the lonely crowd. For our average students, we might 
continue to go through the motions, the routine ritual to which they 
and society have become accustomed. Or else, so far as mere literacy 


haps for Armageddon. I am calling for a fight. For I believe it is not 
beneath the dignity of an academician to make a fight for the truth he 
sees. Now is the time to take the offensive. 

I mean that all of us college teachers must see ourselves as part 
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training. This attitude masks a profound skepticism of the truth that ag 
man cannot live by bread alone. And yet it has become almost an ‘3 
article in America’s credo that the prime reason for pursuing higher ee 
learning shall be self-interest, even economic self-interest. The ac- a 
ceptance of this view seems an established fact of history. 
VI 
By no means must we conclude, however, that our predicament is & 
hopeless. Nor should we in our jeopardy sit and do nothing. We have, BSc 
it seems to me, several possible lines of action. a 
m1: 
First, of course, we can go on as we have been. While the tempera- ‘a 
ture rises outside, we can charm our ears with our own fiddling. Or, i 


goes, let us recruit gigantic English staffs and drill these students in % _ 

grade-school rudiments. Such, it seems, might be our second possible aes 

line of action. 
For our third possibility, I recommend that we dump our problems iss 

right into the lap where they belong—I mean society’s lap. To do this a 

is to relieve ourselves of the preposterous burden we have heaped upon z 

our professorial conscience. Of course, we shall not be at ease. Every = a 

one of us knows that today the Ivory Tower is anything but a safe fortress 

or a place of Olympian calm. By night it rocks with every chill blast 

from opposing winds of doctrine. By day it is hot with the burning 

questions of our times. When I recommend that we dump our problems 

into society’s lap, I am in reality asking that we sign up for the war—per- p 
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of this society as it actually is. I mean that we must face an American 
world which has a very ambivalent attitude towards the professor—fears 
him enough to bind him with loyalty oaths, still hunts for superlatives 
to praise him, and yet also makes of the professor stock material for a 
joke. We must assimilate the fact that even in this atomic age America 
still has ten times as many blacksmith shops as book stores. We must 
recognize that we live in a society which spends more for comic books 
than for all the textbooks used in elementary and high schools; which, 
for every dollar spent on schools, spends three for military purposes and 
nearly two for new automobiles ; which spends for crime and delinquency 
six times the entire cost of all public education in the United States. 
We must realize that we work in a society which has no heart’s reverence 
for intellect and which has only the dimmest notion of what the humani- 
ties and basic science are all about. 

I am thinking of the freshman boy who seemed the quintessence of 
the way of the world when he told me, in a kind of cherubic cynicism, 
that the trouble with Thoreau was that he really wanted to make money 
but couldn’t; and that the experiment at Walden and Thoreau’s attack 
on heedless materialism are nothing but a phony rationalization of his 
own failure. I am thinking of the greatest professor in America today, 
young Charles Van Doren, who demonstrated to breathless millions that 
erudition can pay off, at least on television, at a ratio of some $4000 per 
annum to $129,000 in a few weeks. I am thinking of a religious con- 
vention in the nation’s capital, swept into ectasies by a pamphlet 
written by one of the participating clergymen which had the thrilling 
title Money Is God in Action! In this American world, which often 
seems to have only the most cloudy suspicion that other values count, 
we professors—humanists and scientists both—with what friends we 
can muster, will have to take our case to the great public. If we do 
not, by our default other groups will shape the future of higher learning 
in America. They are already in the field, and many of them seem less 
competent in such matters than we are: the American Legion, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Advertising Council, etc. 
In this age—an age of mass communication—when the interaction of 
pressure groups seems so normal to the operations of our democracy, 
why is it, one wonders, that we professors are so strikingly inept at 
taking care of ourselves? Why—when at this historic moment the 
private interest of teachers and scholars happens to be at one with the 
public interest of our society? We professors must ourselves make our 
cause known to the American people. The problem is to find some 
organ—some fighting heart—some organization whereby we professors 
can make these other values, if not loved and treasured, at least felt and 
respected by society. Where there is no vision, the people perish. 
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Mama, Stay Away from my Door 


A college professor says parents are more trouble 
than the students 


By KEEN RAFFERTY 


University of New Mexico 


It was 8:15 a.m. of a recent summer’s day at a New Mexico mou 
tain resort, and it was the mornin 
and me at a party for a group of 


g after some late hours for my wife 
faculty people from the university where 
I am a professor. I had wandered dazedly into the cabin’s kitchen in 


Majamas and robe and had somehow managed to pot cup of instant 
coffee when there was a knock at the back door. 
There was a moment of irritation and confusion inside what func- 


tioning gray matter I have at that wesied of the day. But I could see, 
through the curtain, that it was an attractive blonde in halter and shorts. 
Mystified, I moved toward the door, first checking to be sure I had put 
my bridgework in. 

It was the startingly young mother of a 19-year-old son who was a 
transfer from Northwestern State Junior Normal, and she thought his 
transcript was in the registrar's office, and the tuition did seem high al- 
though maybe he’s a resident and how much is that? What gum he 
have to take if he were in the college of business administration, assu 
ing all of Northwestern State’s credits were accepted ? 

3y the time I absorbed this, and shook another cobweb or two out 
of my eyes, and remembered that I am a kind of public servant, at a 
state university, and had better be nice, and quit worrying about whether 
the coffee was cold yet, I realized what the lady wanted. She wanted me 
to go to the registrar’s office, get a copy of Tony’s transcript, study the 
alien requirements of the college of business administration, and draw 
up a tentative schedule of classes. 

Besides all that, it was a gamble, for Tony had a tennis scholarship 
at Northwestern State and we hadn’t offered him one, and he might go 
back there after all. 

Few students are as helpless as Tony seemed to be, or as busy (he’s 
a good youngster, and was working hard digging ditches for the summer), 
and few mothers are worriers like this one, but her twenty minutes at 
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our cabin door that morning were not too far from the rule of what 
may happen to a professor. For a relatively small number of parents, 
fathers as well as mothers, can cause more trouble for university 
teachers and administrators than the students do. 


II 


Colleges seldom have great problems with students. They are 
organized to handle large numbers of young people, and things go along 
smoothly and happily enough, if the occasional solicitous mother or father 
just keeps out of the way. 

Elizabeth, whose family lived here in our university town, was one 
of those students for whom everything does not go smoothly. If 
Elizabeth ever had a grade higher than a C it is beyond my memory. 
She was, besides, sure of herself, convinced that professors are in- 
effectual eccentrics, and interested primarily in how many dates she could 
have in a week. She was typical of a certain kind of minority student, 
and she was on her way out under the sympathetic but rigid system that 
universities have just for that purpose. 

About this time, enter Mama. Elizabeth was a pledge to a social 
sorority, and she stood to be initiated at the start of the next semester 
if her grades averaged C. They did not, and one of the reasons was 
that she received a D from a professor in my department. Mother 
caught me in a hardware store, and here was trouble. What was ex- 
pected of me this time was that I go back to the campus and order the 
professor to visit the registrar’s office and officially alter Elizabeth’s 
photographed record so that it would show a C. This I did not do. 

When important fathers intervene for their sons and daughters, 
well-meaningly or no, there can be a crisis. Consider the matter of the 
campus vandals. 

This one occurred in a neighboring state university where, for 
months, four difficult students had committed acts of destruction which 
culminated in the tearing down of a small building on the campus. As it 
usually does, the dean of men’s machinery located the culprits, and this 
time it was impossible to call what had happened a boyish prank. The 
offending students were expelled. Two of them were the sons of well- 
to-do men in the community, known for their pugnacity. 

The fathers of the other two students, men with less influence, 
seemed to realize that the boys had received what they had earned, and 
took it as it was. But the first two felt their own sense of importance 
outraged. There was an aftermath: the two men started with the 
university's president, went from there to the trustees, and entreated the 
state’s governor to help them. 
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Pressures like this create ordeals for a university whose principal 
duty is to educate young men and women. A state university is supported 
mainly by the taxpayers and fees charged to students. It has obligations 
to every citizen, whether he is a student or the parent of a student, or not. 
It also has obligations to preserve its probity. It cannot remain self- 
respecting unless it stays honest. What, then, do the faculty, the aca- 
demic and personnel deans, the president, the trustees, the governor do 
when such a thing happens? And what can be in the minds of fathers 
who are willing to attack their own state university simply to see their 
sons continue to be pampered in college as they have been at home? 

Some parents act in denial of a university’s function to impart broad 
cultural knowledge. Anne was a victim. She was a pleasant and normal 
girl of good social position, not much interested in college, but with one 
grand prejudice. She could not stand foreign languages, required in 
the college of liberal arts. Her mother drove 100 miles to town to take 
up the complaint. 

“You know Anne doesn’t want to take French,” she told me. If 
Anne did not want it, Anne did not have to have it, in her parents’ minds. 
They lifted her out of the University and sent her to Miss Prentice’s, 
where teacups outrank German. 

Deans of men and deans of women deal with this kind of thing 
almost daily. They must be on guard not to lose faith in young people, 
remembering that only a few go beserk, and to be patient with the well- 
meaning, loving, mistaken approaches of the occasional troublesome 
parent. 


III 


Lest this discussion seem harsh, it needs to be said that no sensible 
college professor assumes he knows more in general about what is good 
for a young man or woman than the parents do. It is the parent who 
has true permanent devotion to his children in most cases. It is the 
parent’s money that is spent to send a boy or girl to college. It is the 
parent who has real rights where his son and daughter are concerned. 
What is being said here is not about most fathers or mothers, but about 
the ones who get excited and do something foolish. Sometimes what 
happens is more amusing than otherwise. 

“Jimmy doesn’t handle his money well,” said a mother to a dean 
of students of my acquaintance. “His father and I have decided to work 
it out with you. We'll deposit the allowance with you, and then you can 
pass out some to him every other day. He’ll just drop by and see you.” 

When the dean investigated to see who poor, insufficient little 
Jimmy was, he discovered a 200-pounder who played on the football 
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team, and who must have been dismayed to find that his parents trusted 
him so little. Besides, they had unwittingly arranged matters so that 
the boy now had to call not just when summoned, but regularly every 
other day, at the office of the dean, or go broke. 

Among incidents which come about because of a parent’s deep con- 
cern for his child was the case of Jane. She had had an illness when she 
was 12 years old, and her mother had never got over fretting about it, 
even though the doctors had told the family that there was no danger. 

What the mother did was to write to the university’s infirmary in 
such a manner that the infirmary staff, following a routine for such 
situations, sent form notices to all Jane’s instructors stating that she 
might have an attack in class, and giving instructions as to what to do 
if she did. It took a real effort, at the infirmary and in class, for her to 
convince everybody that she did not need to be trailed by an ambulance. 

Incredibly, another mother forced her son into the college of engi- 
neering because she had once been in love with an engineer, before she 
married the boy’s father. Failing in nearly all his courses, the student 
held out for a week, in interviews with the university’s counseling and 
testing services, before telling the directing psychologist why he hated 
his studies. 

There are about three million college students in the United States, 
and that means almost six million parents, plus grandparents, uncles, and 
other relatives and guardians who sometimes intercede in behalf of 
youngsters. No wonder there seem to be so many angry or disappointed 
fathers and mothers, especially since less than half of those who start to 
college ever graduate. 

The weeding-out devices are always at work. A student who has 
the mind and the health and the character and the desire to do it will 
graduate in good time. The one with little desire to have a degree, or 
with too little ability or too little stability, loses out and ordinarily quits. 
If he does not, the university drops him. This is the process. It works, 
and most of the time it is fair, and safeguarded with consideration for 
the student. Parental intervention can complicate a fairly simple matter, 
and work injustice on the student. 

One of the most intelligent young men I ever knew lost out in 
college, I am convinced, because of his father. This man, a graduate of 
the eighth grade and successful in business, was impatient with learn- 
ing and thought it a waste of time. Earl now runs his father’s grocery 
company. He is secure for life. Perhaps college would have done little 
for him. Perhaps it would have done much. With encouragement, 
instead of discouragement, he might have done more, in time, than just 
to fill his father’s shoes. 
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The good student has great spirit, and great capacity for open- 
mindedness. He can take intellectual punishment; he can be humb > 
and at the same time confident in himself. He understands his universit 
almost as well as does the experienced professor, and when a paren 
akes up a student’s cause, the student is often embarassed or met with 
new difficulties. One of the hardest facts for many parents to face is 
that their child has grown up, and must make his own way. Mothers and 
fathers actually come to school with some students, escorting the un- 
willing young people to registration. 

Professors who are fathers sometimes act like fathers, too, or over- 
act that part. A teacher I know at an eastern school for girls, wrapped 
up in his daughter’s life, worked hard every registration time to place 
ber i in courses which he thought would be easy for her, or with profes- 
sors who he thought might give her extra consideration. There were 
no particular indications that she was hurt by his help, but she might 
have been better off to take the same risks every other student takes. 

Good students want to work hard in college. They respect the 


professor who makes them work and keeps th oir and from 
whom they can gain real knowledge and sense, er they secretly—or 


sometimes openly—are disdainful of the easy mark. They feel cheated 
when they do not learn. Every professor has glowed with hope and 
pleasure when a student comes up to him three months later and says, 
“That D you gave me was the best thing that ever happened to me.” 
Or when a graduate stops by for a visit, greets his former teacher with 
the warmth of the old campus days, and tells him what a part he has 
played in the young man’s success. 

Parents should stay out of this fine relationship where possible, and 
appreciate it from the sidelines for what it is worth. Thank goodness, 
that is what most of them do. 

As for the blonde at the cabin door that morning, I did it. I spent 
two hours next day working for Tony, or 6b ig I should say working 
for his mother. I am sure that getting Tony’s materials together did 
her more good than him. 
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Let’s Bury the ‘Liberal’ 


By Benjamin Brickman 
Brooklyn College 


No, the reference is not to an adherent of a certain ideology, but to 
a word—a word which, after losing its original meaning, has been sub- 
jected to a variety of re-interpretations. Now, it is a commonplace that 
words take on new connotations from time to time and thus contribute 
to the growth of language. When, however, a word is retained with an 
almost worshipful attitude and new meaning read into it so as to justify 
a particular point of view, that is something else again. And this is 
what happened to “liberal,” in order to provide a mask of justification 
for preconceived views on education. 

“Liberal” started out in life as a social criterion for the pursuit of 
certain studies—liberal studies were those worthy of the attention of 
the aristocrat, the gentleman, the “free” citizen. Moreover, even a 
cursory examination of the content of what was regarded as liberal in 
antiquity reveals interesting divergencies. The Greek ideal laid more 
emphasis on intellectual and artistic achievements, while in the Roman 
ideal, as expounded by Cicero, certain practical arts were added. For 
example, in discussing the education of the gentleman—liberales doc- 
trinae atque ingenuae (De Oratore, III, xxxii)—Cicero includes a de- 
scription of the occupations suitable to an aristocrat (artificium liberale 
or quaestus liberalis) : 


Now, in regard to trades and other means of livelihood, which ones 
are to be considered becoming to a gentleman, and which ones are vulgar, 
we have been taught, in general, as follows. . . .(De Officiis, I, xlii) 


Cicero goes on to associate the ordinary trades as suitable to the lower 
classes, making a special point of the occupation of retail merchant, which, 
because of the practice of misrepresentation associated with it, is be- 
neath the gentleman. As for the liberal occupation, Cicero has this to 
say: 


But the profession in which either a higher degree of intelligence is 
required, or from which no small benefit to society is desired—medicine 
and architecture, for example, and teaching—these are proper for those 
whose social position they become. 
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Finally, besides the professions, Cicero regards the occupations of 
wholesale merchant (particularly the importer), by whom no misrepre- 
sentation is practiced, and of the gentleman farmer (so strong in Roman 
tradition), as worthy of members of the aristocracy. 

Two things become immediately clear. First, “liberal” was not an 
internal quality of learning, but rather external to it—the schooling 
proper for the free citizen. Second, the criterion for the selection of 
subject matter for the free citizen derived from the cultural values of 
the society in question. It is for this reason that Cicero, combin 
influence of Greek learning and Roman practicality, spoke not only of a 
liberal education, but also of a liberal occupation. 


II 


So long as higher education was limited to privileged social classes, 
there existed some justification for the continued use of the term “liberal.” 
In the Middle Ages, the Roman ideal continued to prevail in a general 
way. Thus, at least some of the Seven Liberal Arts, such as astronomy 
and music, were pursued for practical Church needs as well. In the 
universities, the faculties of medicine and law were parallel to those of 
theology and the arts. Beginning with the Renaissance in Italy, the 
idea of a gentleman cultured in nonprofessional fields began to develop, 
and it grew as a social phenomenon in Western civilization down to the 
nineteenth century. Still largely associated with the privileged classes, 
liberal education at best defined the higher intellectual pursuits of the 
aristocrat—the modern equivalent of the “free” citizen of antiquity— and 
at worst was equated with a certain cultural veneer. The common 
denominator was the familiar characteristic of learning for its own sake. 
But with the appearance and the steady growth of opportunities for 
higher education in certain democratic lands, the alent use of the 
term “liberal” became anomalous. It was thus necessary to transmute 
its meaning from the original one of an external criterion of higher 
learning to something inherent in it. I say necessary, because the word 
had (and still has, I am afraid) a certain magic to it, almost like a 
present-day advertising slogan with so much public appeal that corpora- 
tions will pay untold sums for its retention. 

Now, since the transfer in meaning was from an external criterion 
to an internal quality, the field was free for men to do with it as they 
wished. And what was wished was a meaning that would justify a view 
on education already held. Thus, for some, liberal was given a meta- 
phorical connotation. What are the liberal studies? Those that liberate 
the mind from ignorance and darkness. History, philosophy, mathemat- 


ics, science, literature—yes! Automotive mechanics, engineering, medi- 
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cine, journalism, law—no! But does not the latter group enlighten the 
mind? Furthermore, if the studies in group one are “liberal,” why are 
their applications in group two less “liberal ?” 

For others, “liberal” came to mean broad: a college curriculum 
is liberal if it is all-inclusive. And yet the all-inclusive is also exclusive, 
strangely enough, for again practical and professional studies are outside 
the charmed circle. Also, who is not familiar with the struggle for a 
larger slice of the melon among members of a college curriculum council, 
all of whom subscribe to this view of liberal? Furthermore, how does 
breadth justify depth? After the basic courses in English and American 
literatures, why additional work on Browning and Whitman instead of, 
say, world literature in translation? After the basic courses in Western 
history, why the Recseniruction period or Europe from 1914 instead of 
the histories of Latin America, the Far East, and Africa? I do not wish 
to convey any criticism of existing curricular patterns, but rather to ask 
those who interpret liberal as broad how they justify specialization in 
college, which they surely would not do without. 

For still others, the essence of “liberal” is life-enriching or edifying. 
If you take the professional activities away from the lawyer, the doctor, 
the playwright, and the engineer, what will be left? If certain intellec- 
tual and artistic accomplishments are there to ennoble, enrich, and edify 
their lives, then they have been liberally as well as professionally 
educated. Certainly a valuable educational desideratum, this. But let 
us analyze it somewhat. Assume four capable college students who have 
already decided upon the four careers just indicated, sitting together in 
classes in political science, chemistry, literature, and mathematics, each 
taught by an inspiring professor. The substance of each subject offers 
a segment of liberal education for three of the four students, and 
segment in a master plan for a profession for the fourth. Does not, 
then, the purpose or special interest of the student enter as a factor? To 
speak of a subject as inherently liberal in the sense of life-enriching will 
sometimes ignore the factor of narrow professional interest. But perhaps 
an even stronger criticism of this view is to ask whether it is not possible 
for two purposes to coexist in the mind of the student. For example, 
cannot the aspiring physician in the chemistry class appreciate the 
ultimate nature of matter and its behavior, and at the same time see 
himself making progress in his preprofessional training? And years 
later, as a practicing physician, during a period free from healing, can 
he not be reading of the latest chemical researches on cancer, and ponder 
the possibilities of further improvement in the health and welfare of 
mankind? While his leisure pursuits should not be limited to scientific 
reading, can it be maintained that a professional field is devoid of liberal 
content, in the sense of life-enriching? In other words, need there be an 
inconsistency between liberal and professional ? 
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I do not wish to enter into an evaluation of current practice in 
higher education. Certainly, the rapidly expanding fields of learning are 
imposing tremendous pressures on those charged with the responsibility 
of drawing up curricula, as well as on the councils of learning deliberati 
on the problem. But it is important, it seems to me, to call attention to 
the mischief of a word to which we unwisely cling. To many it is 
goddesslike, and each devout worshipper claims that it smiles on him only 
and speaks the true message to him only. Actually, each one is creating 
his own object of adoration. For to ask, “What is a liberal education ?” 
is to invite a variety of answers, each of which contains two faults— 
irst, it fashions the meaning of “liberal” to fit an already tailored 
curriculum, and second, far from being a good fit, it is actually a mask 
that conceals serious flaws or inconsistencies. 

For these reasons it would seem desirable to abandon the term. It 

should cease to be bandied about in educational councils. What is 


needed is not new words or reinterpretations of old ones, but forthright 
deliberations. Out of such deliberations there is bound to emerge a set 
of principles that will yield a pattern of education reflecting a harmonious 


blending of the traditions of learning, the aspirations of humanity, and 
the character of modern society. 


Not Without Chagrin 


“The former . . . the latter” and “not without” 
Are phrases that I can get dizzy about. 

I go back to find, through all the chatter, 

Which is the former and which is the latter. 

And for me the statement would have more pith 
If “not without” were simply “with.” 


Eleanor Graham Vance 
Edinburg, Texas 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
serving the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations for 
librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher Education of the 
National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the incuiy of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and 
the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have been 
found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from this 
censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, with dates of censuring, are listed below. Reports 
were published as indicated by the parenthesized Bulletin citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College (Pennsylvania) (February, December, 1939 
1939 pp. 44-72) 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, April, 1956 
p. 75) 
North Dakota Agricultural College (Spring, 1956, pp. 130-160) April, 1956 
The Ohio State University (Spring, 1956, pp. 81-83) April, 1956 
Temple University’ (Spring, 1956, pp. 79-80) April, 1956 
tawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) April, 1957 
University of Nevada (Autumn, 1956, pp. 530-562) April, 1957 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158-169) April, 1958 
Dickinson College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 137-150) April, 1958 
Livingstone College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 188-191) April, 1958 
The University of Michigan (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 53-101) April, 1958 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Winter, 1956, px ). 718-733) April, 1958 
Texas Technological College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) April, 1958 


* By action of the Annual Meeting, April, 1958, censure is removed “on condi- 
tion that, and whenever, the second paragraph in the recent addition to the Uni- 
versity’s regulations has been revised in a manner that meets the approval of this 
Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure.” 
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Science and Humanities in 
Education’ 


By EUGENE RABINOWITCH 


University of Illinois 


Wide—and loud—discussion of the pore roles to be given in our 
high school and college Rerecenroen to the scientific and humanistic? su 
has been under way since last fall, when Russian prowess in science and 


technology was demonstrated by the launching of the first two earth 


satellites. The ensuing campaign for radical changes in our school 


curricula has two aspects. In one battle, science and umanities ap- 


pear as allies in an attempt to reduce the emphasis put by “progressive” 
education on so-called * ‘life-adjus ment” studies, and shift it back to 


where it rested earlier in America—and still rests in Europe (including 


Russia ! } comely, on the study of scientific and humanistic subjects, 
such as mathematics, physics, chemistry, history, geogral hy, language S. 
The other battle is etween the sciences and humanities for allocation of 


the time and attention left over by the “life-adjustment” aii 
Neither of these two contests, as such, is the main subject of whict 


I should like to talk today. Rather, I s 


1 
} 


rans like to asize the 
necessity of integration of all three areas of education—“life-adjustment,” 
science, and the humanities, all three of which, I believe, are needed to 
produce generations of Americans fit to survive and capable of leadership 
in the scientific age—a new era in history, into which we were susie’ 
headlong with the discovery of atomic energy thirteen years ago 


*An address delivered at the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
peveuiene of University Professors at Denver, Colorado, April 25, 1958, introduc- 
ga panel d iscussion in which the other participants were lan Campt yell ( California 


Instite ite - Technology), Fritz Machlup (The Johns Hopkins University), an 
Glenn R. Morrow ( University of Pennsylvania). The qu stations in this paper are 
from: Sir Eric Ashby, “Technological Humanism,” Jmpact 9 (1958), 45; Georg 
Boas, “The Problem of the Humanities,” Journal of General Education 10 (1957), 
205 ; Jose; h Gallant, “Literature, Science, and the Manpower Crisis,” Sctence 125 
(1957), 787; Rei nhold Niebu hr, cament We Share with Russia,” N 
Leader, 41 (1958), No. 16, 10; Derek J. “Price, “The Scientific He 
Urgent Problem,” Second American Humanities Seminar, June 29, 1957. 

* Editor's Note. In this paper, Dr. Rabinowitch uses the term humanities 
broadly, to include all the “scholarly” disciplines outside the natural sciences, 
engineering, and mathematics. 
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“Life-Adjustment” in the Atomic Age 


The idea that education should provide not merely familiarity with 
the subject matter of science and the humanities—biology, physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, history, literature, etc.—but also produce useful mem- 
bers of a free society is a valuable contribution of American thought to 
modern educational theory, and should by no means be discarded be- 
cause we have become frightened by the success of Soviet education in 
producing large numbers of competent scientists and engineers. It has 
justly been pointed out, in defense of education for citizenship, that in- 
tensive study of science and the humanities did not prevent German youth 
from following in droves the ascientific ideology and the inhumane policies 
of an Adolph Hitler. Upon leaving the gymnasia, with their rigid time- 
filling curricula in mathematics, history, science, and languages, German 
youth found themselves helpless and bewildered in facing the realities of 
life ; the unaccustomed democratic forms of political and social life seemed 
to them to provide no solutions for the problems posed by the loss of the 
first World War, and later by a world-wide economic crisis and unem- 
ployment. Rationality and political sense, which should have been 
acquired from the study of science and history, appeared of no use in 
dealing with these harsh facts of life. 

Whatever may be wrong with the present “life-adjustment” educa- 
tion in America, the fault is not in its aim. It is not that the school has 
no responsibility for producing men and women able to live responsibly 
and happily in a free society, but that the kind of society to which our 
schools have been trying to adjust our children is not the society which 
they will actually face. The society which our education presupposes is 
gone with the wind. As the genteel society of the aristocratic South was 
blown away by the storm of the Civil War, so our present supposedly 
stable and permanently prosperous American society is being torn to 
pieces by the gale of a world-wide triple revolution—social, racial, and 
scientific. 

Despite the violent concussions of two World Wars and of the Great 
Depression, the preceding generation of Americans lived under essentially 
constant or only slowly changing conditions. Since the reforms of the 
New Deal, the aim of our society—which at times seemed close at hand— 
has become idealized in the “Great American Dream’”—the dream of a 
permanently and universally prosperous nation, slowly but steadily 
growing in wealth, in fairness to all its members, and in equitable distri- 
bution of the superabundant products of a highly productive industry 
and agriculture. The remaining evils of poverty and racial discrimina- 
tion seemed destined to slow disappearance. This was to be an example 
of a successful society for all the world to admire and imitate. Our 
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unique economic power and wealth were to permit us to assist occasionally 
in straightening out the tangled affairs of the rest of the world, and help 
to rehabilitate the victims of hunger and disease in less fortunate countries. 
(In one, more recent, version, our superior military might was to keep 
a pax Americana in the world.) Our boys and girls had to be edu- 
cated to fit into this fundamentally sound and stable society. We were 
on a high plateau, not at the beginning of an arduous climb. We needed 
no crusaders, no fighters, no great dissenters. What we needed were 
good community and family men, conscious of their responsibility in 
local and national affairs—but also of their natural right to security and 
happiness; men willing to help in removing the remaining minor evils 
of our society—but essentially satisfied with it. 

If this dream did not run directly into conflict with reality, much 
could be said in favor of our present system of education. One could have 
argued that in order to sustain, and grate ially improve, the American 
society, it is not important that schools should graduate large numbers of 
restless intellectuals, dis ssatis fied with the existing state of affairs, or 
even a large number of scientists and engineers who could rapidly ad 

vance our technology. School s were not there to stimulate the growth 
of exceptional minds, to produce great reformers and great scientists ; 


but, rather, to spre ad widely the moderate amounts of knowledge that 
prepare rts for living a satisfied and useful life, working effectively 
within the existing framework of economic and social relations, and en- 
joying the leisure which technical progress is placing at their disposal. 

Unfortunately, it was not fated that parents who had caught a 
glimpse of this enviable state should bequeath it to their children. In- 


stead, the world, and an America inextricably involved in it, has entered 


la 


an era of instability, of breath-taking changes, of terrifying dangers and 
blinding promises—a world about which only one thing can be said for 


certain: that it will look different ten years from now from what it 
looks today, and different twenty years from now from what it will look 
in ten years. For any nation, even the most powerful one, to hope that 
it can quietly enjoy political stability and economic prosperity in the midst 
of the vast turmoil which now engulfs the earth would be a dangerous 
delusion. We are educating a generation whose main aim in life will 
be security, in an age which is, and will remain, abundant in everything 
but security. In the words of Reinhold Niebuhr, we will have “to live 
for decades in a continuation of responsibility, anxiety, tension, and 


frustration, an experience our young nation has never before faced.” 
Severai violent developments have contributed to make our time 

perhaps the most dynamic era mankind has known. First, there is the 

great social upheaval of our time, which began with the Russian revolu- 


tion forty years ago—rebellion against the old titled and moneyed ruling 
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classes (and, as Djilas has emphasized, the growth of new ones). Then 
there are the even greater racial upheavals, which have been slowly 
gathering speed since the beginning of the century, when Japan first 
emerged as a world power by defeating a great European power, Russia, 
but which the nations of the West have immensely accelerated by their 
two internecine World Wars. Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, 
there is the great scientific revolution which began a century or two ago, 
but has been tremendously accelerated in the last twenty-five years. 
This revolution has provided man, for the first time, with quantitative and 
qualitative understanding of his status on earth, and also with the means 
of changing this status beyond recognition—either by endangering the 
very viability of the human race through the spread of radioactivity in a 
nuclear war, or by assuring slow but certain progress towards world-wide 
prosperity in a clearly foreseeable future. 

In the midst of this violently changing world, we need more than 
ever that our sons and daughters receive an education that will make 
them fit to face life, to encounter its realities with understanding and hope, 
to make them willing and capable of bearing the hardships which may 
be needed to fashion a brighter future for the world, and to steer mankind 
away from the path of destruction upon which it is now launched. This 
reality is not the one to which progressive education has been addressing 
itself in the past years, and to which it still tries to cling. We need not 
abandon “education for life’—but we desperately need to adjust it to 
rapidly changing ways of life. The next generation of Americans must 
be capable of taking active part in the creation of new political, social, 
economic, and technological forms of human existence, and not merely 
of fitting more or less passively into the existing ones. They must com- 
bine an abiding faith in the basic values of our society—freedom, equality, 
justice—with imagination, refusing to regard the existing relations, the 
accepted rules and the prevailing habits of American (and international ) 
life as permanent and justified, just because they were born into them. 
The ship of humanity is passing through a violent storm on an uncharted 
sea. Education for life must be an education in how to stay on deck, 
and steer the ship through narrow channels between threatening rocks 
into a safe harbor—not how to ride out the storm in a comfortable state- 
room behind battened hatches. 

It is not easy for our youth, growing up in the midst of an economy 
of abundance, in an essentially successful society, to recognize the need 
for struggle, hardship, and privation in striving for a better future. The 
Russian or Asian youth grow up amidst poverty and squalor, and for 
them, the dream of a better future for their own people and for the 
world has a direct, irresistible appeal. They are taught that the key to 
this better future lies in science; and the faith in this future, and the 
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exultation of contributing to its realization, have more to do with the 
enthusiasm of Russian youth for science (and with the recent precipitous 
growth of science and technology in Russia) than the carrot of material 
compensation or the stick of government dictation. If we want to instill 
a similiar devotion to science in our own youth, we, too, have to offer 
them more than the inducement of higher salaries, or appeals to the 
necessities of military defense. We have to make our youth aware of 
the state of the whole world and the wants of mankind as a whole—of the 
precariousness of our exclusive national prosperity and security in the 
midst of a largely miserable and restless world; and arouse in our youth 
enthusiasm for science as a force which can help us to emerge from this 

dangerous predicament. This is what “education for life” and “education 
for citizenship” must mean in our age—education to face the life of man- 
kind as a whole, and to accept the responsibilities of a citizen of the world. 


Science for the Non-Scientist 


The social and political revolution of our time could have occurred 
—and probably would have occurred—even if scientific progress had not 
experienced the fantastic acceleration we have witnessed since the ex- 
plosion of the first two atom bombs in Japan; but, as it happened, the 
technological revolution, superimposed over these social and political 
changes, has given thom an entirely new significance and urgency. 
Americans would have looked with equanimity, if not with sympathy, 
on the destruction of European colonial empires, and the emergence in 
Asia and Africa of national states in place of eae am, feudal socie- 
ties. Contrary to the belief of communist theoreticians—for whom the 
implacable hatred of capitalism for the growing socialist society is an 
article of dialectic faith—Americans could—and probably would—have 
watched, without much apprehension, even the unprecedented struggle to 
impose a new form of social organization on nearly one third of humanity 
by indoctrination and terror. What makes us deeply concerned is that the 
violent conflicts which such drastic political, racial, and social changes 
inevitably generate are now a threat to humanity as a whole, because 
of the mastery which the several powers, old and new, possess (and 
others will soon possess) over the forces of the fissioned and the fusioned 
nucleus. These are forces millions of times stronger than all that had 
been at the disposal of mankind prior to 1945. Because of this, we need, 
for our own survival and that of mankind as a whole, an open-minded 
leadership—men who will not only understand the great national and 
social movements and rev olutionary ideas now abroad in the world, but 
also appreciate the impact of new science and technology on human 
affairs. They will need to be able to project the effect of these new forces 
on the fate of nations into the future, since the unique thing about science 
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and technology is that they are dynamic phenomena, developing at a rate 
which leaves far behind the much more slowly evolving—or stagnant— 
forms of political, economic, and social life. Building the future on the 
basis of today’s science and today’s technology would be even more foolis! 
than building it on the basis of today’s political and social relations. 

In a free society—if it is to remain free—the requirements of leader- 
ship are also those of citizenship. A free country cannot take decisive 
political steps unless their meaning is understood and their necessity 
comprehended by the citizenry. It is the task of education to make this 
understanding possible for the generations to come. 

Practically every major political decision of our time requires taking 
into account scientific facts and technological possibilities. In the words 
of Sir Eric Ashby: 


Even members of the House of Lords find themselves called upon to make 
decisions about radioactive fall-out, overheating during supersonic flight, 
and the strontium content of bones. 


At the present time, in America, the incorporation of scientific points of 
view into the making of political decisions is done by a highly unsatis- 
factory, haphazard method. Political leaders, who have a poor—if any— 
understanding of science, and little familiarity with technology, receive, 
more often than not behind closed doors, advice from a few chosen 
scientific and technological experts. They have no competence to properly 
evaluate this advice, particularly if it comes not in the familiar terms of 
yes-or-no, true-or-false statements, but, in conformity with the nature of 
scientific knowledge and inference, in terms of possibilities and probabili- 
ties. (Often, to make their advice understandable, scientists feel that 
they have to express it—against their better judgment—in the simple 
black-or-white, do-or-don’t form.) The expert opinion is then tossed 
into the big kettle in which the political brew is being cooked from the 
usual major ingredients: national interests and idiosyncracies, economic 
desires of various social groups, and party-political considerations. Scien- 
tific and technological arguments, however incontrovertible they may be, 
are thus diluted, and often altogether lost in policy determinations. We 
may not go as far in overruling them as did Stalin when he endorsed 
Lysenko’s pseudo-genetics by the syllogism: communism needs rapid 
transformation of the species of plants and animals; genetics says this is 
impossible ; ergo, genetics must be wrong. Our political leaders do not 
flout the advice of science so brazenly; but they do often ignore it, or 
pick out, among dissenting scientific opinions, the ones which fit best 
their political plans, and not the ones which carry the best scientific 
support. 

If democracy is to be real and not a sham in the coming scientific 
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age, we shall need a public opinion, and a political leadership, able to 
exercise sound judgment in situations involving scientific or technical 
facts. This will not require an extensive study of science by all citizens 
(or even by those intending to seek public offices), but merely a general 
education produ ing men and women capable of making a proper choice 
of advisers, according to their scientific competence, and not their political 
conformity ; men prepared to ask proper questions of these experts, and 
capable of understanding and evaluating their answers—in the same way 
most legislative and political leaders now are capable of evaluating the 
advice of legal or economic experts. This is not as difficult as many seem 
to believe. ‘Th e arguments of science are, in fact, often simpler and closer 
to common sense than are those of lawyers or economists. 

Not that politics should or could become a science in any foreseeable 
future. There will be plenty of scope left for imagination and political 
instinct, even in a world where scientific evaluation of facts and possi- 
bilities of a political situation will be accepted with all the respect it de- 


serves; but politics as art will begin on a much higher level of solid 
understanding than it does now. 
Of course, we do need more and better science teaching in ou 
ementary and h igh schools than we have now; and this teaching should 
ne less attention to gadgets and more attention to fundamental facts 


an 


and concepts—less play and more work, Otherwise, our future genera- 
tions will be deprived of an understanding of some of the most important 
things around them ; and the selection, from their midst, of the (inevitably 
small) group who will have the thrill of participating actively in advancing 
this understanding will become accidental and inadequate. However, 
what is required is not heaping one scientific course upon another, or 
stuffing the existing ones with more and more subject matter. Scientific 
knowledge now snowballs so rapidly that the schools cannot hope to 
supply students—as they were able to do in the pas ‘onal the most 
important factual content of science, or of any of its major branches, as 
part of general education. What is needed, instead, is a careful selection 
of material from certain key areas of science, suitable for the demonstra- 


tion of the methods by which science approaches and explores nature, of 
the ways in which it arrives at its general concepts; of the types of 
questions it asks and the types of answers it receives, and of the generali- 
zations and mathematical laws and theories it derives from these answers: 
so that, on leaving school, students will comprehend the potentialities as 
well as the limitations of the experimental method, and so that the under- 
standing of the practical utility, heuristic importance, esthetic beauty and 
philosophic value of general scientific concepts and mathematical laws 
will be a part of their general intellectual endowment. Science educa- 
tion on the high school level should leave open to every intelligent student 
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the option of entering, if he should so desire (or if life should require it 
of him), a field of science, not as a bewildered and helpless stranger, but 
as a traveller who knows how to find his bearings in an unfamiliar country. 
To quote Derek Price: 


In classical Greece, when the great growing-tip of civilization was the 
new concept of Democracy, there were two classes of people: those who 
were actively involved in this movement and those who were not. The 
participants were those holding public office—the others, disinclined to 
such office by nature or nurture, were called idiotes. The word proved 
useful and its meaning was extended from those ignorant of politics to 
those ignorant of other sections of civilized life—they were idiots. 
Now, without implying that Democracy is one iota less important today, 
and without over-gloritying Science, I should like to suggest that Science 
has largely replaced Democracy at the growing-tip of civilization. 

At the same time that our civilization has become so sensitive to the 
benefits and woes engendered by science, we have bred amongst us a 
new class of idiots—a class of those bereft of office, participation, or 
appreciation of this force which is driving humanity. 

The last sentence leads to the most important plea I would like to 
bring forth: the necessity to provide future generations not only with 
general understanding of science as such, but, most of all, with the capacity 
to appreciate those aspects of science which affect the future of man—the 
impact of science on public affairs, on the fate of our own nation and 
of mankind as a whole. This means that science should be taught not 
as a separate body of technical facts, or an autonomous system of ideas, 
but in relation to other disciplines that traditionally mould the attitude 
of growing generations towards the society and the world they will have 
to live in: history, political science, sociology—even religion (although 
in America, the latter is kept strictly outside the sphere of public edu- 
cation). 

This integration of scientific education into the “classic,” humanistic 
studies has two aspects. In the first place, science should be taught with 
emphasis on the consequences of scientific progress for the general affairs 
of mankind ; on the transformations which the great discoveries of science 
—we have only to think of evolution, or relativity, or atomic energy— 
have produced in man’s general outlook and position in the world; on the 
social and ethical problems created, for the scientists and for society, by 
man’s increasing mastery over nature and its forces. 

The other—and to my mind more important and more neglected— 
aspect of the integration of science into the general education of the 
citizen, is the reverse of the first: the incorporation of the results and 
attitudes of science into the teaching of humanistic disciplines (and, if 
churches would be willing to listen, also that of religion!). The teaching 
of the humanities—in particular, of law, government, and political science 
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(to a lesser degree, also of economics )—is traditionally static; it takes ig 
the existing state of affairs in the world for granted, the nature and a 


capacities of man as constant. True, it is willing to consider the histori- 
cal development of laws and institutions, but only to the extent it ex- 
plains the present state of affairs ; to justify what there is, not to aces 
ate its transient nature, or try to predict how it will—or should—change 
The present is shown as the culmination of the past, not as a fleeting 
moment in the increasingly steep ¢ climb of mankind towards its future. 
Science, on the other hand, is in such rapid development that it has 
quired an essentially dynamic ou ok. It looks at its concepts 
and laws as a temporary and rapidly changeable codex, reflecting the 
momentary state of affairs. (It was not so in the middle of the nine- 
ith century, when science offered the outside picture of an almost 


i, complete, and immovable edifice, based on solid foundations of 
Newtonian mechanics. ) se Qi the increasing impact of science on all 
aspects of human existen he humanities need to share at least some 
of this dynamism, this anticipation of change and readiness to consider 
it with an open mind. 

Science places man in a vast perspective of space and time, and this 


relation needs to be reflected in man’s attitude towards himself, in his 


ect 
—- of his status and his importance in the universe. This does not 
f 


destroy the legitimacy o 


a man-centered philosophy, or a religion postu- 
} 
‘ 


lating man’s importance in God’s scheme of nie yut it places both 


in a new light. It teaches man a new kind of humil 


The scientific approach to the world around us is exploratory, tenta- 


tive, relativistic, 


ntitative ; it constructs temporary working hypotheses 


and discards them ; it expresses its conclusions in terms of relative proba- 
bilities, not of absolute certainties. The humanities, on ‘the other hand, 
are accustomed—in particular in the study of law, government, and social 
and political sciences—to qualitative arguments and to absolute concepts. 
In the words of George Boas: 


Humanities have remained, on the whe am 6 slave to what their practi- 
" tioners believe are the universal and eternal values. 


In my presence, a world-renowned lawyer argued that blood tests 
are inadmissable as evidence in paternity cases because they carry a 
lefinite, even if small, probability of error (due to mutations) ; court 
verdicts, he said, cannot be based on “probability,” but only on “cer- 
tainty” of the judge’s or the jury’s conviction—which, in his fa tn can 
be derived, in paternity cases, from the testimony of witnesses or the 
impression left by the plaintiff! 
Mankind will need more of the open-minded, tentative, statistical, 
relativistic approach to many supposedly absolute truths or values in the 
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life of individuals or society, if it is to survive and prosper in the sci- 
entific age. Science has shown the way with the relativization of such 
former absolutes as space and time, matter and energy. Bohr’s comple- 
mentary principle has taught science how to use two, on the first glance, 
mutually exclusive concepts—the wave and the particle—as two equally 
valid, parallel, and not contradictory approaches to the same physical 
reality. He has thus opened the door to an intellectually satisfactory 
justification for the coexistence of concepts, such as causality and free- 
dom, which have been contending for absolute supremacy in our phi- 
losophy of history and human behavior. A quantitative, relativistic, com- 
plementary approach—instead of postulation of qualitative, absolute, 
unique truth—is what modern science calls for in our relation to state and 
society. To quote Joseph Gallant : 


What is needed is a reorientation in our intellectual outlook and in our 
literary and artistic output, accompanied by a reorientation in the teach- 
ing of arts and of the humanities, to gear them to a scientific outlook. 


Humanities for the Scientist 


The need of better science understanding by the citizen who does 
not make science his vocation (or avocation) is paralleled by the re- 
quirement that scientists should have more education in the broad field of 
humanities. The scientist is often represented as a narrow specialist with 
little understanding and interest in literature and art, in history and 
social problems, and utterly naive and gullible in his political convictions 
and actions. This is the standard picture of the scientist, not only in comic 
strips or television plays, but also in literature, even when the author is 
as familiar with the scientific milieu as Mr. Aldous Huxley should be by 
his family background. It is easy to point out that this picture is in- 
applicable to many scientists—in fact, to a large majority of them; that 
many—particularly the really outstanding ones—are very widely read; 
that the most abstract of them—the theoretical physicists—are, as a rule, 
highly musical ( Planck invented a new musical instrument ; Born, Heisen- 
berg, Teller are accomplished pianists ; and Einstein’s violin is a familiar 
attribute). Even in the field of politics, scientists are not as naive as they 
are often supposed to be. When many of them propose radical solutions 
for the problems of our time, it is not because they are unfamiliar with 
the real state of affairs in the world and do not appreciate the difficulties 
of overcoming the traditional, ingrained prejudices and irrational passions 
which largely determine the behavior of men and nations, and of apply- 
ing rational methods to the solution of human problems. They are well 
aware of all these obstacles; but they are even more acutely aware of 
the consequences of not trying to overcome them—a necessity which many 
nonscientists simply refuse to face. 
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On the other hand, it is true that, with growing specialization and 
a rapid increase in the number of scientists, science ceases to be the occu- 
pation of a few exceptional minds, many of whom naturally tend to en- 
compass, together with their concern—or even passion—for scientific 
knowledge, also the enjoyment of art and literature, and compa assionate 
understanding of the social and sageg cal problems of humanity. Instead, 
we are now deed oping thousands of scientists from average, or slightly 
better than average, students. These young men and women are under 
or to concentrate their attention on technical studies to keep up 
with the hard requirements of professional success in their chosen field. 
Instead of the purely intellectual satisfaction ares has been the main 
lure of science in = past, we are rewarding these large cohorts of young 
scientists with attractive salaries and (at least in future prospect) with 
social prestige an d influence. Our security and loyalty policies encourag 
them to stifle their political interests. Under these conditions, there is 
a real danger of creating a new breed of scientist—technicians, with 
minds narrowly in a area, satisfied with professional 
success at nd without broader intellectual interests. The need is real to 
inject into the educational curriculum of this new generation of scientists 
caked of 4 general humanistic interest, so as to prevent their one-sided 
development, and to make them into harmoniously developed individuals, 
preciating man’s achievements in fields other than scien 
ig, and aware of the historical developments and sine 


he society in which they live. 


capable of ap 
and engineerit 
problems of t 

Attempts to enrich in this way the training of scientists and engi- 
neers have been under way, in recent years, in our major engineering 
schools— Massachusetts and California Institutes of Technology. With 
the return of high schools to more intensive education in basic subjects, 
such humanistic studies on the college level will become more productive. 
We can hope that future American scientists and engineers will not only 
have taken college courses in literature, art, athlete; and sociology, 
but will have learned in high school how to express themselves in clear 
and grammatically correct English, with adequate vocabulary, and using 
other punctuation marks in addition to full stops; that they will have ar 
idea of the location of different countries on the map, and the general out- 
line of their history. 

This broadening of the education of scientists is, however, not the 
aspect of the problem which I would like to emphasize today. Rather, 
I am concerned with the teaching of science itself as a humanistic subject, 
as I was concerned above with the incorporation of the facts, concepts, 
and methods of science in the teaching of the humanities. I have argued 
above that in the scientific age no man will be able to call himself properly 
educated in history or the social sciences, or fit to act in human affairs 
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and the development of national policies, if he has no understanding of 
the general viewpoints and methods of scientific thought; if he has not 
incorporated into his approach to human existence, as well as to national 
and international relations (and even into his relation to higher moral 
forces of the universe), the characteristics of open-mindedness and toler- 
ance, the principles of relativity and complementarity, which modern 
science has evolved, and which have made it so successful in its dealings 
with the world around us. In the same way, science cannot remain an 
activity unrelated to the humanistic principles and values which man- 
kind has evolved in its history. Scientists should be able to see science as 
part of a broad human striving for the achievement of a better and more 
perfect state of man. It is not enough to teach the scientist some ph 
losophy, some history, and some sociology, or awaken his interest in art. 
He has to learn to integrate science with the humanities, and not to 
place the two mechanically one beside the other. 

I can do no better than to quote here from Sir Eric Ashby, the 
scientist-chancellor of the University of Belfast 


Ninety years ago, when Thomas Henry Huxley was giving evidence 
before a Select Committee on Scientific Instruction, he poured scorn on 
the universities because they made literature and grammar the basis of 
education and (as he put it) “they actually plume themselves upon their 
liberality when they stick a few bits of science on the outside of the 
fabric.” It will not do for us, ninety years later, to reverse the process and 
to plume ourselves upo n our lil erally when we stick a few bits of the 
humanities on the outside of the fabric of higher technology. That would 
not achieve our purpose; it would only generate in students a contempt t 
for the humanities, analogous to the contempt which public schoolboys 
in the 1860’s had for science. It is no good trifling with this problem. 
We must cut the path to a liberal education through a man’s specialism, 
not by by-passing it for an hour or two a week. 

It should be our business in higher technical education to persuade 
students that they cannot practice “technology without continually re- 
flecting upon its social impticn tions, and that some understanding of the 
humanities is essential to this reflection. For a metallurgist to take a 
course in general history in order to acquire a little culture is an innocent 
but not necessarily a very profitable amusement. But if the metallurgist 
studies the social and economic history of the Industrial Revolution; if 
he learns how the making of iron followed the forests across Europe until 
coal replaced charcoal; if he realizes how mining and the building of 
railways and canals stimulated the study of geology, and how this in turn 
brought men face to face with the evidence for organic evolution; if he 
considers the effect which the introduction of electric power has had on the 
distribution and layout of factories, and the effect which aluminum alloys 
have already had (through world transport) on the conduct of diplomacy : 
then history becomes integrated with metallurgy; his humanism be- 
comes a relevant part of his day-to-day thinking 


Later, Ashby quotes Samuel Alexander: 
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“Liberality in education is a spirit of pursuit, not a choice of oa 
ject.” If technologists are to enter fully into their responsibilities in th 
world of tomorrow, they have to adapt themselves not only to te 
technologies: they must also be able to adapt themselves to the social 
consequences of the novel technologies. Their prospects of adaptation 
certainly depend in part on the spirit with which they pursue technology 
as undergraduates. To pursue technology in a spirit of liberality, they 
need not only a thorough training in the theory and practice of tech- 
nology (they, get that already) ; they need also an understanding of men 
and communities such as is acquired through literature and history and 
the social eciences. cee 

Al | industrial peoples have to solve a great problem in human ecology, 
namely how to adapt themselves, through the second channel of inheri- 
aaa to the social climate which is being created by modern technology. 

“ec gists have a special responsibility to so ive this problem for 

Ives and to reflect on its implicati ms for their fellow citizens. I 

uaded that the solution for te logists ow through the inheri- 

tance of education they receive, and I am persuaded that the appropri- 

ate education for higher technology she ild be one cane h does for con- 

temporary Civ iliz tion what our trad va classical education has so 
successfully done for the civilizations of Greece and Rome. 


George Boas recently said about scientists and technologists called 
in as experts to assist in policy decisions : 


Since I am neither a scientist nor an engineer, I do not know what takes 
pla ce in their offices when they are in conference, and hence have no 
idea Giedind the ey ever think of th ic consequences of their 


plans or not. But I judge from talking to those whom I know that they 
con ceive of — problems as cut off from all sath subjects. This was 
exactly the ion of the Nazi war criminals when shown in films the 
results of th eir orders. It is this techniqt f chopping up problems into 
Ss} ecialties \ has created the problem ie humanities. If one 
i as meditations on the importance of 
I pping is Clearly absurd. By facts 4 nean, of course, 
descriptions of the et se as given us by - ae sciences, whether these 
sciences be phys d chemistry or biology and psychology. And by 
meditations | mean wondering about such problems as how men can 
achieve their ideals if the universe is as described by the sciences. . 
In 1944, wit approach of atomic bomb 
successful iideatien z amagordo, a stirring of respo 


il 


Some of them petitioned the President not to use the bombs in Japan, 


place in the minds of the scientists associated with this development 


for moral reasons; others wrote memoranda to the government in which 


“4 


the same conclusion was drawn by analyzing the probable influence of 


atomic energy on the political and strategic developments of the post-war 
] 


sra. These scientists anticipated the rapid development of the atomi 


* By this term, Ashby 1smissior un ed learning, which in 
human species supf{ 1 of ble traits. 
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arms race, the creation of “super bombs” a thousand times more power- 
ful than the bombs used in Japan, and the ultimate domination of the 
whole international situation by the threat of nuclear war. They argued 
that the discovery of atomic energy should become the signal for the 
beginning of a “new deal” in world history—for a resolute break with 
the age-old tradition of wars as legitimate means of solving international 
conflicts. A new age of world community and world law must be in- 
augurated, not out of “unrealistic” idealism, but out of the intelligent 
interest of all nations in self-preservation. Moral revulsion against the 
indiscriminate mass murder inevitable in the use of atomic weapons 
merged in this way with the conclusions derived from objective extrapo- 
lation of traditional, prescientific history into the atomic age. 

For a while, after the secret of the existence of the atom bomb had 
been revealed by the holocausts of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, it seemed 
that the realization of the from-now-on inescapable involvement of sci- 
entific activity in the affairs of mankind, and the consequent responsibility 
of scientists for the future of man, was spreading among the scientific 
community. Large numbers of scientists took part in the campaign for 
the civilian control of atomic energy in the United States, and for the 
international control of atomic weapons through the United Nations. 
However, when the first aim was achieved, and the second revealed itself 
as elusive, this interest subsided, and it soon became clear that the whole 
movement had been carried forward by only a small number of dedicated 
individuals. 

As time passed, and the impact of the first atomic explosions wore 
off, as the requirements of professional life became more pressing, and 
the lure of rewards of success in science stronger, the tide ebbed. Occa- 
sionally, a flare-up occurred, such as the recent declaration of seventeen 
German physicists against the atomic armament of Germany, or Dr. 
Pauling’s petition to the United Nations against the continuation of 
nuclear bomb tests, signed by over 2000 American scientists. However, 
both these actions were in the nature of protests, rather than of con- 
structive contributions to the resolution of the tragic involvement of 
science in the fate of a divided humanity. One could sign, and then go 
back to complete absorption in one’s scientific work—and this is what the 
majority of signers did. 

Twelve years after the start of the movement of “atomic scientists 
the majority of Western scientists have only a vague feeling of their new 
collective responsibility to mankind, and only a few among them are 
willing to give a substantial fraction of their thought, of their time, and of 
their energy, to attempts to discharge it. 

This is not enough. Scientific education in the future should have 
as its aim not only to produce well-trained, competent scientists, but also 
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to instill in their minds a concern with the implications of science for 
human affairs, and a feeling of their coresponsibility, as scientists, for 
the fate of mankind in the scientific age. 


It has sometimes been suggested that the teaching of science in 
historical perspective would provide an essential contribution to an under- 
standing of the involvement of science in the general progress of man- 
kind. (Eric Ashby suggested this in the above-quoted passage.) This 
is true—but only to some extent; to the same extent to which the teach- 
ing of history of science as part of the general history course could assist 
nonscientists in the realization of the essential role science has played in 
the progress of human society. In both cases, much more than the knowl- 
edge of historical developments is needed. In high-school teaching, the 
ethical and moral aspects of science, the relation of scientific truth to the 
general system of human values, and the responsibility of science and 
scientists for the future of society, must be impressed on students. On 


the college level, scientific education should bu sild up from these founda- 


tions, and produce scientists who are citizens in the full sense of the word, 
able and willing to accept, not only the general duties free society imposes 
on all citizens, but also the special a s L ane on them through 
the decisive participation of science in the pr t and future history of 
mankind 

at all. 


in fact, in the determination whethe this history will continue 


* * 


I did not touch in this speech on the contributions of sciences (or 
humanities) to the intellectual enjoyment and spiritual achievement of 
1an as an individual, but only on their contributions to the improvement 
of human society. This is not because I deny that the highest reward of 
all education is the capacity it can bestow—or at least enhance—to 
commune with great spirits, to share great ideas, to partake of the joys 
of silos! and artistic accomplishment, and to experience the thrills of 
penetrating into the inner workings of nature, and the unravelling of the 
mysteries of life and mind (and—the highest delight of all—to contribute 
creatively to these achievements, which determine man’s spiritual statur 
in the world). I have abstained from talking about these matters because 
I am overwhelmingly conscious of the threat which, in our time, the 
deficiency of human society poses to the very survival of man. It raises 
the danger of losing all of mankind’s past achievements, and destroying 
man’s capacity to add to them or replace them. Man as biological species 
is in danger of going down the drain of natural history as an unsuccessful 
experiment—despite all the saints and philo ge _ poets, artists, hu- 
manitarians, and scientists he has produced. In the face of this danger, 
I can see no answer in the development of more sathaie individuals. The 
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God of the Bible was willing to preserve Sodom for the sake of ten 
righteous men, and the Catholic Church sees the purpose of mankind 
in the production of saints. Being a scientist, I cannot see the fate of 
mankind in our time as depending on spiritual heights reached by a few 
individuals. The crisis mankind is facing now will not be resolved by 
increased capacity of individuals for intellectual achievement or artistic 
creation, but only by the advancement of human society from its tradi- 
tional semi-barbaric state to one adequate for survival in the. scientific 
age. It is under this most urgent aspect that I have considered the roles 
of science and humanities in education—not sub specie aeternitatis. 


An Academic Stand 


Editorial in The Times (London), May 17, 1958 


Dread of conspiracy, intolerance of dissent, and a certain demagogic 


prejudi ce against intellectual pursuits have in recent years combined to pro- 
duce in the United States a formidable pressure towards clearing all 
Communists and fellow-travelers out of the universities and colleges. The 
system of lay administration of many American universities and their 
peculiar dependence on the good will of their patrons made this pressure hard 
to resist. That it has now somewhat abated is he 


discrediting of McCarthyism, the slow but sure vind 


by the Supreme Court, the reassertion of the tradition of toleration, and not 
least, the well organized and uncompromising stand taken by the academic 
staffs themselves. 

Something both of the threat and of the determined thoroughness with 
which it has been resisted can be read in the pages of the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors. Some years 
ugo, the Associati ued a clear statement of the principles and procedures 
by which dismissal of academic ‘staff would be justified. It asserted that 
Communism and all forms of Marxist interpretation are proper subjects for 
academic advocacy and rebuttal; that past or present membership of the 
Communist Party is not in itself sufficient grounds for dismissal, nor is t 
exercise of the constitutional privilege against self-incrimination afforded by 
the Fifth Amendment; that in every case it must be shown positively before 
resorting to dismissal that the person is incompetent, abusing his position as 
a teacher, or engaged in active conspiracy. Cases, and there I been many, 
in which these principles were set aside have been investigated by the Asso- 
ciation with exemplary thoroughness, and it has been outspoken in its censure 
of the offending iestinations. Its stand deserves the attention of teachers in 
other free countries. 
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Membership, Dues, and Related 
Matters 


By BERTRAM H. DAVIS' 


Washington Office 


The Associati ion’s deficits in the last two years, and the peas 
that its dwindling reserve will soon — ide the possibilit y of furthe 
deficit financing, make it imperative either that the Association’s activities 
be limited to those its income car paca or that sufficient income be 
found to sustain its activities. The reserve at the beginning of 1956 was 
$97,639.97. At the beginning of this year it was $72,293.89, and it seems 

f 


likely that it will fall to $55,000.00 by the end of the year. To permit 


it to fall much below this level would be to court insolvency should the 
Association be faced with an emergency beyond its ability to control. 


The first of these alternatives—to curtail activities—is of course 


not unthinkable; but no retreat would be justified until it was clearly 


established that resources to support the program were unavailable or that 
particular activities gave scant promise of si 


In determining its activities, the Association has traditionally given 
priority to its concern for academic freedom and tenure. To a — 


extent, its work in this area has established the Association’s reputation. 
That there can be no slackening of this work is evidenced by the recen 
supplementary alias issue of the Bulletin, in which three of the nine 
reports followed investigations of complaints lodged with the Association 
only a year ago. eta the backlog of cases which accumulated 
during the late 40’s and early 50’s has at last been disposed of, and the 
Washington staff and Committee A are now free to consider alin 
ately every conaplaius brought to their attention and to take whatever 
action they deem necessary. 

The pressing need for improvements has compelled the Association 
to place a much heavier emphasis on an economic program than it has 
done in the past. Adequate salaries, improved fringe benefits, and a tax 
structure which does not discriminate against the academic profession 


are goals worthy of the Association’s best efforts; and while its voice in 


_ "In consultation with Professor Leland J. Pritchard (University of Kansas), 
Chairman of Committee F on Membership and Dues. 
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some of these matters may be only one among many, it is significantly 
the voice of those most familiar with the plight of the profession when its 
needs are inadequately met. Doubtless in the years just ahead the Asso- 
ciation will be compelled to allocate an increasing portion of its budget 
to its activities in this area. 

Through staff negotiations and through its committees the Asso- 
ciation is currently pursuing a number of other goals. The Committee 
on College and University Teaching, Research, and Publication is con- 
cerned with the development and maintenance of effective college and 
university instruction; with the conditions of effective research, creative 
work, and publication by faculty members ; and with the recruitment and 
training of college and university faculties. Another group is studying 
the complex problems of the ethics of the academic profession. Still 
another is preparing a report on the numerous anti-subversive acts of 
state legislatures, which have posed many problems for the profession. 
Recent negotiations by the Washington office staff have opened promis- 
ing avenues of cooperation with the regional accrediting agencies, and 
the Committee on the Accrediting of Colleges and Universities is ex- 
ploring further ways of cooperating in this all-important work. Increas- 
ing faculty participation in collene and university government has not 

obscured the fact that many faculties have little or no voice in determin- 
ing the policies of their institutions or in selecting department chairmen, 
deans, and presidents; and the Association is continuing its efforts to 
achieve its long-term goals in this area. 

These activities should return substantial dividends on the invest- 
ment of time and money they require, and of course they represent only 
a part of the Association’s work. On over 540 campuses, chapters pursue 
the aims of the Association, adapting their activities constantly to the 
needs of the local situation. In W iii. staff members must ~ 
their attention daily to countless inquiries on professional conduct, 
salaries, teaching loads, sabbatical leaves, and numerous other subjects ; 
they must hold conferences with teachers, administrators, and officers of 
other professional associations; supervise reports and coordinate com- 
mittee activity; communicate with members, chapters, and regional 
organizations; encourage the recruitment of members and the estab- 
lishment of new chapters; and see that the records of some 40,000 
members of a highly mobile profession are kept continuously up to date. 

In short, the Association is engaged in a large and fruitful enterprise, 
and if resources can be found to support them it would be folly to recom- 
mend any curtailment of the Association’s activities. Far better, in fact, 
would be to expand activities in order to meet the increasingly complex 
demands of a growing profession. Indeed, a number of ate shi, com- 
mittees have only recently been organized, and they will require addi- 
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: tional funds as their work progresses. But where can resources be fot 
sufficient to eliminate any future deficits in the Association’s budget? 


Some Possible Economies 


One answer is to attempt a number of economies in the Association Ss 


operation. The first of these has already gone into effect with this issue 
. of the Bulletin. In the past, non-members have been charged fifty cents 


a line for notices of availability which now cost the Association approxi- 

mately eighty cents a line to print. Members have been permitted one 

t ght ts a line to print. Memt I I permitted one 

on notice in each volume-year, not to anal’ ten lines, without charge. 


Under a new policy, non-members are being charged $1.00 a line for 


* these notices and members fifty cents a line. 

. 
We More significant economies might be effected in one or two of the 
ee Association’s membership policies. At present, anges whose nomina- 


tions are published in the Autumn and Winter issues of the Bulletin pay no 
dues for the year in which their nominations are announced. Thus, since 


some nominations are approved for pul licatic n in the Autumn issue as 
arly as mid-May, and those whose nominations are so approved may be 


acl lately accepted a ep members at the discretion of their chap- 


uit iia 


ters, the Association in effec xtends over seven months membership to a 
number of persons wens any obligation for dues. 
3ehind the present saline, it must be mz 


ilid 


e clear, is the fact that 
under the Association’s Constitution no one can be formally elected to 
membership in the Association until desu days after his nomination is 
published. The purpose of the delay is to give members an opportunity 
to protest nominations of any perso ns they consider ineligible, and the 
result of the delay iA that persons whose nominations are published in 
the Autumn issue of t 


e 


e Bulletin enjoy only about two months of formal 
membership in the year of their nomination and that persons whose nomi- 
nations are published in the Winter issue are not formally elected to 
membership until the following year. Under these circumstances it 
has seemed unjust to expect these persons to pay dues f 
year in which their nominations are announced. The fact remains, 


; however, that many of these pret enjoy in effect an extended period 
of membership, and that all of them receive at least one issue of the 
Bulletin and some of them two. * 1957, approximately 2000 copies of 
F the Bulletin were distributed without relies as a result of this policy. 
Accordingly, in April, 1958 the Council eects the charge of one- 
2 half year’s dues, beginning in 1959, for those who become members of the 


Association in the last half of the year. Thus it t sca’ cognizance of the 
; present system of delayed election and the encumbrances of the 


re nomination system, and it instructed the members of Committee F on 
F Membership and Dues to draw up proposals looking towards the el 
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tion of the nomination system through a change in the Constitution. 
Such a change would include discontinuing the practice of publishing 
nominations. 


The Nomination System 


It must be admitted that as long as the Association has rules govern- 
ing the eligibility of members (and few people question that it should 
have such rules) some system of carefully screening applications must be 
kept in effect. It must be admitted also that new nominees probably 
appreciate having their names published in the Bulletin and that chapters 
which have conducted particularly successful membership campaigns are 
gratified by the recognition of their success implicit in the published lists 
of nominations. But in 1956 only one nomination out of 3099 published 
in the Bulletin was protested, and in 1957 only one out of 4295 was 
protested—evidence of the careful attention to the Association’s eligi- 
bility requirements given by both chapter officers and members of the 
Association’s staff. Is it necessary to set aside 29 pages of the Bulletin, 
as was done in 1956, or 36 pages, as was done in 1957, to invite protests 
of nominations when each nomination would seem to have about one 
chance in 4000 of being protested? It may be wondered, moreover, if 
in 1956 and 1957 nominees and chapter officers (whose membership 
successes could have been briefly acknowledged in the membership dis- 
tribution lists of the Spring Bulletin) would not willingly have re- 
linquished the pleasures the list affords if they had known that the 
Association could have saved about $850 by not publishing these lists in 
1956 and about $1150 by not publishing them in 1957. Publishing nomi- 
nations in the Spring, 1958 issue of the Bulletin alone cost nearly $600. 

There are other difficulties inherent in the nomination system. 
Ostensibly, when an Active member signs a nomination form as nomi- 
nator, he is vouching for the academic standing of the nominee, and under 
a nomination system every person interested in becoming a member 
should be properly nominated by some present member aware of his 
qualifications. To insist upon a strict observance of this formality, 
however, would handicap the Association appreciably in its efforts to 
maintain and increase its membership. Each year several thousand 
letters of invitation are mailed from the Washington office to non- 
members on the basis of recommendations submitted by members, and 
it would be costly and tedious for the Washington office to insist that 
nominations returned by persons without easy access to the signature 
of an Active member be sent, for their endorsement, to the persons who 
had submitted the recommendations. Similarly, to increase its member- 
ship, the Washington office frequently sends letters of invitation to the 
entire faculties of a number of institutions without Association member- 
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ship, including all newly accredited institutions, but if the Association 
required the signature of an Active member acquainted with those who 
accepted such invitations, this important method of increasing member- 
ship and ultimately increasing the number of chapters might well have 
to be abandoned. Under present practice, the General Secretary, in 
sending his invitation, offers to act as nominator if the signature of 
another Active member is not readily available. In other words, no one 
is denied Association membership for want of a nominator. 

Replacement of the present system of nomination and election by a 
system under which membership is achieved through application, with 
dues for new members assessed on either a yearly or half-yearly basis, 
should expedite the membership process, increase the Association’s in- 
come from dues, and eliminate some of the clerical work required by the 
present system. Had a change of this kind taken effect in 1957, the 
Association would have added about $3800 to its dues income and saved 
about $1150 on the cost of the Bulletin'—a total saving of more than one 
third of the entire deficit in 1957. In conducting their fall membership 
campaigns, to be sure, some chapters may have felt an advantage in being 
able to offer prospective members a brief period of membership before 
they became ol ligated f for dues. But it is doubtful that many person 
really expect this consideration, much as it may be appreciated, or that 
they would be deterred from joining the Association because they in- 


curred an obligation for dues from the time their membership began. 


© Ye, The System of Dropping Members 


Another substantial saving should be possible 1 next year under a 
recent Council ruling revising the Association’s system of dro 


pping mem- 
} 


ary for the 


bers. Under the present system, members are billed in Jam 
urrent year’s dues, and if they do not formally resign, they are extended 
membership throughout the year and sent all issues of the Bulletin. 
Those who have not paid by October are billed again at that time. If 
they have not paid dues by December 31, they are then dropped from the 
Association’s mailing list but are continued as members for still another 
year. During this second year they are billed for $15.00 in January and, 
if they still have not paid, for $15.00 in October. On December 31 of 
the second year, those who have not paid are dropped from membership. 
At the end of 1957, 2240 persons were dropped fron Association 
membership for failure to pay 1956 and 1957 dues. In 1956 all these 
persons received the Bulletin—a total of 8960 copies, which cost the 
Association approximately $2600 to print and mail and for which it 
*It should be noted that, beginning with the Fall, 1958 issue, the Council has 
approved the publication of nominations in some less expensive medium than the 


Bulletin. A cons stitutional change eliminating the nomination system would make 
even this publication unnecessary. 
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received no reimbursement. In past years losses of this kind could be 
partially recovered because former members wishing reinstatement were 
required to pay dues for the last year in which they received all issues 
of the Bulletin. The present system of reinstatement, however, does not 
require former members who have been out of the Association at least 
a year to pay back dues, and thus in the future the Association will be 
compensated for only a very small part of these “es 

Jeginning with 1959, the Association will change to a system where- 
by members will be expected to pay annual dues before they receive more 
than one issue of the Bulletin. All members will be billed as usual 
January, with notice that those who do not remit dues by May 25 will be 
dropped from the Association’s mailing list, but not from membership. 
Early in May a second notice will be sent to all members who have not 
already paid. In October a final notice will be sent to all delinquent 
members, informing them that those who do not remit dues by December 
31 will be dropped from membership. In 1960 ms thereafter, the same 
cycle will be repeated. The recent Council ruling also provides that 
members who do not pay 1958 dues will be droppe ed f from membership on 
April 30, 1959, instead of on December 31, 1959, when members two years 
in arrears would, under the present system, be dropped. 

One disadvantage of this change is that it will require an already 
heavily burdened clerical staff to prepare three billings annually instead 
of the present two. The problems here, however, are not insuperable. A 
more serious srobl em is posed by the indeterminable effect such a change 


will have upon mentherthde. Normally, over two thirds of the Associa- 
tion’s dues income is received in Washington within four months of the 
first billing, and a similar proportion will probably be received under the 
revised system. But at present some 4000 members have not paid dues 
by the end of the year, and if under its new system the Association were 
forced to drop this many members from its rolls, its opportunity to grow 
in size and influence would be seriously endangered. At present, it 
should be noted, many of those who fail to pay dues in a given year pay 
them the next year in answer to one of the two billings for $15.00 dues. 
After January, 1959, however, no one will be billed whose dues are more 
than a year in arrears. 

The answer to this problem lies in the additional annual billing and 
in a forthright explanation to members of the reasons for the change. 
A reasonable membership such as ours may be expected to respond 
favorably to a change if it promises economy, as a change of this kind 
does. It is likely that the second billing in May will have to be 
mailed to about 12,000 Active members, and this billing should quickly 
elicit dues, as does the present October billing, from approximately 40% 
of those who have not already paid. Deducting those who remit dues 
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during August and September (about 1000), it would appear that 
approximately 6000 Active members might have to be sent the final bill 
in October. With a notice that failure to meet this obligation by 
December 31 would result in loss of membership, it is to be hoped that 
a a sizable portion of these persons will pay before the end of the year. 


Contributions 


8 Additional funds are being made available to the Association this 


year through the generosity of members, over 2000 of whom have already 


ce found it possible to contribute more than $5000 to further the Associa- 
tion’s work. It woul Id seem that in future years this opportunity to 
contribute should again be offered to members. 
An Increase in oe 
All the changes described above should help to increase the Associa- 
ors tion’s income. Yet it may be doubt ed that their combined effect will 
either offset the deficits implicit in the Association’ | present program or 
make possible the extension of activities desirable in a period when the 
academic profession is undergoing searching re-examination and almost 
unprecedented growth. In a budget of more than $250,000, all these 
" savings, however important they may wi are nominal; to meet the 
Association’s needs something more substantial is required. One answer 
ae is a sizable increase in membership. Another is a change in dues. 
The number of college and university teachers actually eligible for 
Association membership is not easily estimated, het it is obvious that 
the Association’s membership is considerably less than 50% of tha 
os number. Even the most successful chapters rarely number as many as 
70% of the faculty in their group, and some chapters number as few as 
15 or 20%. At several hundred institutions no faculty member is an 
4 Association member. There is, therefore, considerable opportunity for 


growth. And the Association is growing. In two years the number of 
chapters has nceeaans from 474 to 542, and the number of institutions 
with Association members has increased from 1008 to 1064. But with 
. dues at their present ‘tend, can the Association grow quickly enough for 
its income to keep pace with the demands to be placed on it? 

Each thousand increase in Active membership means, of course, 
ae an increase of $7500 in the Association’s income, but even an annual 
i - growth of 3000, with its attendant increase in income of over $21,000, 

a snight not permit the significant broadening of interests for which th 
Association must now sh ieepatan By no means all of this income could be 
allocated for this purpose ; some of it would be consumed in the printing 
and mailing of add fitional Bulletins, and some in unavoidable routine 
work, requiring additional appointments to the clerical staff. Costs, 
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particularly of printing, continue to rise. Moreover, whether or not 
the Association can expect so rapid a growth is open to serious question. 
It must be remembered that an increase is possible only if new nomina- 
tions more than offset the losses through deaths, resignations, and lapses 
—losses which annually total well over 3000. In 1957, in spite of these 
losses, membership increased about 950, and in 1958 it will probably 
increase another 2000. Both these increases are traceable to the devoted 
efforts of members everywhere, particularly chapter officers and mem- 
bership committees, as well as to the efforts of members of the Washing- 
ton office staff. No doubt, if the systematic methods employed by many 
chapters this year and in the past are followed again next year and 
adopted by numerous other chapters, an increase of 3000 would be 
feasible in 1959. But no one can predict with certainty that this situatior 
can come about. An increase of 3000 a year for the next ten years is 
however, a goal for which the Association must be ready to work. 


A Change in Dues 


The uncertainty of membership, and the limited savings which the 
measures described in the foregoing pages will make possible, have 
prompted the Council to raise the dues of Active members to $8.00, be- 
ginning with the calendar year 1959. So nominal an increase, it is hoped, 
will not in any way impede the Association’s membership program. Its 
purpose is solely to assure a balanced budget in 1959, without resorting 
to the necessity of abandoning any of the Association’s traditional activi- 
ties or any of its more promising new ones. At the same tim 
Council directed the members of Committee F on Membership and 
to continue their study of the dues problem with a view possibly to 
recommending a sliding scale of dues, based on either salary or rank 

The most recent dues increase occurred in 1955, when dues for Ac- 
tive membership were raised from $5.00 to $7.50, and the effects of that 
increase must be studied before any further increase can be recommended. 
The effect on membership may be estimated from the following tables of 
resignations and lapses for the years 1954-1957: 


Resignations Lapses 

1954—1004 1954—3172 
1955—1813 1955—2712 
1956—1536 1956—2983 
1957—1416 1957—2240 


It seems beyond question that many of the additional resignations in 
1955 may be accounted for by the increase in dues, which had just gone 
into effect, and that many of the additional lapses in 1956, when those 
who first failed to pay dues in 1955 would have been dropped from 
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membership, may be accounted for in the same way. On the other hand, 
a loss of not more than 3% in membership resulting from a 50% in- 
crease in dues cannot be considered excessive or even large. In view 
of the fact that the dues income rose from $167,213.29 in 1954 to $226 
681.90 in 1955, making possible a great expansion of the Association's 
program, the wisdom of raising dues in 1955 is difficult to question. 

The effect of a dues increase beyond that already voted for 1959 


can only be guessed at. Even though dues of $8.00 nigel be less than those 


of many professional associations,’ doubtless some members will find 


i ) ad of them 


them high, and some persons may not seek membershi 
With the Association’s strength closely, although not directly, propor- 
hy 


onate to a size of its membership, one must be reluctant to propose 
any change in dues which would encourage additional pediaatiions or 
place additional barriers in the way of recruiting new members. To | 
sure, a number of members have — an increase in dues to $10.00 


and some have proposed an increase to $15.00. The la figure, at this 
almost certainly would risk a yes in membershi hich would 

antial increase in revenue ; the for ild increase 
revenue substantially but might also result in a loss of 


It is important, therefore, to find a dues st 


t Sull 


the Association to broaden its program to suit the needs of an expa 


lemic profession. A further nominal increa wr example, to $8.: 


the Association’s continuing growth and provide sufficient income 
th 


aca( 
—might accomplish both these purposes. ich an increase wouk 
probably not compel members to resign in any great number, nor would 
it place an insurmountable barrier in the way of those who wished to 
join the Association. In all likelihood, it would increase the annual in- 
come by an additional $15,000, which, with the increased income from 
membership growth, should make it possible for the Association to under- 
write the broad program it has before it. 


As has been mentioned, another system of assessing dues is under 


consideration by Committee F and the Council, and is here presented for 
the consideration of the membership as a whole. This is the graduated 


Ma Lh 
scale of dues, with each member’s dues determined either by his rank or 
by his salary for the academic year. The chief advantage of a scale 


based upon salary is that it affords some relief for those on whom the 
payment of dues places the greatest burden; it has the further advantage 
that it would — remain in effect longer than a flat increase, since 


American Library Association—$6.00-$20.00 ; American Mathematical Society— 
$14.00; American Medical Association—$25.00; American Political Science 


Association—$10.00 ; American Psychological Association—$20.00-$25.00 ; American 
Sociological Society —$10.00; Modern Language Association—$10.00. 
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it would permit the Association’s income to grow in the coming years in 
about the same proportion as academic salaries. 

With too many steps on a graduated scale, the difficulty of ad- 
ministering the scale might easily outweigh its advantages. A reason- 
able scale might contain three steps, perhaps of $7.50, $10.00, and $12.50, 
with members having the right to determine their own dues by finding 
the place on the scale at which their salaries fall. 


Conclusion 


This consideration of the dues problem has been undertaken at this 
time in order that members may have an opportunity to make their wishes 
known before further action is taken. Quite possibly there are other fac- 
tors which should have been taken into account. Most certainly the dues 
changes which have been considered do not exhaust the possibilities, and 
there may be compelling reasons to adopt an entirely different plan. 
While the breadth of the Association’s program should attract many new 
members in the years to come, it may be questioned whether the income 
to support such a program can be gained solely through additions to 
the Association’s membership. In this it would be gratifying to be 
proved wrong. In any event, it would seem desirable to delay final 
action on a further increase until the spring of 1959, by which time it 
should be possible to predict with some accuracy the expected member- 
ship gains for that year. 

All interested individuals and groups are therefore invited to study 
and discuss these matters and to send to the Washington office the 
results of their deliberations. No one, of course, can be assured that 
his suggestions will be adopted. He can be assured, however, that many 
of these matters have not yet been settled and that every suggestion will 
be given careful consideration by the members of the Association’s Com- 
mittee F on Membership and Dues. 
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Increase in Dues—1959 


At its April meeting, the Council voted to raise the dues of Active 
members from $7.50 to $8.00, beginning with the calendar year 1959. 
In taking this step, the Council emphasized that its purpose was solely to 
enable the Association to balance its budget on the basis of its presen 
program and operations. The Council directed the members of Commit- 
tee F on Membership and Dues to continue their study of the long range 
dues and income problem and to submit recommendations to the Council 
at the November 1958 meeting. For a discussion of the problem of dues, 


see, in this issue, pages 272-74. 


Reply to a Well-known Humorist 


Who is of the opinion that the mathematician is a dull 
fellow—"the only rhythm that he knows—a logarithm” 


When man above the beast arose, 
A lordlier creature, 

With sharpened stones he dealt his blows 
To conquer Nature. 


Then sharpened wit new weapons wrought 
For blows more stunning: 

He made him tools of words and thought, 
And symbols cunning. 


With these he weaves his net to snare 
Her deep intention, 

Till man and Nature peace declare 
With comprehension. 


Unblest is he who counts as dross 
The sport symbolic ; 

To whom an ~ is but a cross, 
And y—a colic! 


That Nature’s self forever chimes 
A numbered paean 

Is true today as ‘twas in times 
Pythagorean. 


To this your Muse’s eyes are shut— 
She does not know it. 

You are a clever rhymester, but 
Alas! no poet. 


Florence P. Lewis 
Goucher College (Emeritus) 
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Animadversions on Black and 
White Horses 


The two contributed articles which follow, by Professors Lawrence 
F. Mansfield and Edwin Moise, were written and submitted independ- 
ently as replies to Professor Harold C. Hand’s “Black Horses Eat More 
Than White Horses” (AAUP Bulletin, Summer, 1957, pp. 2606-79). 
Each was critical of Professor Hand’s statistics or his interpretations of 
statistics. As originally submitted, each article included further com- 
ments, critical of certain general positions on education, but both authors 
graciously consented to the removal of these comments, on the Editor’s 
representation of the undesirability at this time, for reasons of space and 
other reasons as well, of reopening the controversy between “education- 
ists” and “subject-matter people.” 

The articles, comments on them by Professor Hand, and counter- 
comments were exchanged back and forth up to the very dead-line for 
the submission of Bulletin copy to the printer. Professor Moise revised 
his article in the light of Professor Hand’s comments, and Professor 
Hand’s reply here published is to the revised article. Professor Mans- 
field did not revise his article, but wrote a reply to Professor Hand's 
comments; these comments, and Professor Mansfield’s reply, are here 
published. The Editor, squeezed between the Annual Meeting and the 
May 1 deadline, could not allow the time for a final statement of differ- 
ences; if an additional statement—or statements—should seem to be 
necessary in the interest of justice, an attempt will be made to find room 
in the Autumn issue.” 

Each article will be followed by Professor Hand’s comments on it; 
these comments will be followed, in one case, by Professor Mansfield’s 
reply. 

Perhaps few readers need to be reminded that Professor Hand's 
article originated as a reply to an interview with Professor Arthur Bestor, 
published in U. S. News and World Report, November 30, 1956, under 
the title “We are Less Educated Than 50 Years Ago.” 

* Apologies are due to the two authors for the considerable time that has elapsed 
since they submitted their articles, and to all concerned (including Bulletin readers) 
for the use of nine-point type. Both facts are explained by exigencies of time and 
space—the Editor’s time, and the Bulletin’s space. 
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Black Horses May {Or May Not} Eat More Than 
White Horses 


By LAWRENCE F. MANSFIELD 


The Florida State University 


Professor Harold C. Hand, in an article in the June, 1957 i 
AAUP Bulletin, attempts to refute an impression, which he believes to be 
gaining ground, that the public secondary schools have deteriorated in the 
character of the education they give. = is particul larly annoyed with ar 
article which in U. S. N World Report of ember 30, 
56, which quotes figures derive ym publications of the fice of 
195¢ h tes fig i I catic the U. Off 


Education in an attempt to show thi aller percentages of high- a l 
students take science, mathemati and foreis anguage courses 
did so in 1900. 


Professor Hand 


1. The figures qu oted by 1. S. News and 
i give an entirely f ression of the j 
the courses in qu estion. 
Since a much larger percentage of Americans now 
than went in 1900, * e meaning Americans as a whole, are bette 


S. News and World Report concerning the 
— t 20 science or mathematics is 
lez ding sin he nt of schools and not the number of 
4. Con rary to the ne ression created by the U. S. News article, school 
rintendents, ipa id professors of edt ~cariger are not to blame for 
sh rtcomings (wl ; be) of our high schools in these areas. 
All the evidence, such as it is, ind iat high-school students are 
iii ng more now than ‘ they did 


upe 


I have no quarrel whatever wit 
are, I think, highly questionable. 
second. 

Professor Hand argues that the raw figures qu ry U. S. News are 
isleading because they show only the percentages of udents im all four 
ars of high school who were taking the subjects in question in a single year 

(the academic year 1948-49). The figures quoted from U. S. News and 
World Report are as follows: 


f high-school 


nrolled in: 


Mathematics 
Foreign languages 


let 


He points out that the magazine di use figures, althou gh Gy were ey 
available from the same source, showing that the enroll 
and history were: 
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1900 1948-49 
English 39% 93% 
History 38% 39% 


He breaks the mathematics offerings down into the specific courses given 
in 1948-49 and shows that the figure of 55% was obtained by adding the per- 
centages of the total student population taking each course, as follows: 


Elementary Algebra 20% Plane Geometry 10% 
Intermediate Algebra 7% Solid Geometry 3% 
General Mathematics 13% Trigonometry 2% 


He then postulates a hypothetical high school whose enrollment figures con- 
form to the statistical averages for the distribution of high-school students 
among the four years of high school, as determined by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The population of this high schcol he supposes to be 500 in any one 
year. Then the division of the student body into the four grades would be: 


Percent of pupils 
in each grade as 


Number of reported by U. S. 

Pupils Office of Education 
9th grade class 155 31% 
10th grade class 135 27% 
11th grade class 115 23% 
2th grade class 95 19% 
Total 500 100% 


Twenty per cent of the total student body took elementary algebra in 
1948-49. That would mean 100 students in our hypothetical school. Since 
“elementary algebra [is] a 9th grade subject” (according to Professor Hand), 


4 


this means that 65% of our 9th graders took elementary algebra. “General 
mathematics is also a 9th grade subject. It is commonly taken bv pupils who 
do not take algebra, but about one-fifth of the pupils who enroil in general 
mathematics take it in the 10th instead of in the 9th grade.” Thirteen per cent 
of the total student body took general mathematics in 1948-49, or 65 pupils. 
-Four-fifths of these were 9th graders, or 52. The other 13 who took it that 
year were presumably 10th graders. The conclusion is, therefore, that 152 out 
of 155 9th graders (98% ) had some form of mathematics. The 9th grade class 
of the following year, if it conforms to the statistical average, would repeat that 
experience. The sophomore class that same year would be taking general 
mathematics (13 students) and plane geometry, a 10th grade subject. Ten 
per cent of the total student body took plane geometry, or 50 students. This 
represents 37% of the 135 pupils remaining in the sophomore class. The 13 
general mathematics students represent another 10%, making a total of 47% 
of the sophomore class taking some form of mathematics. Applying the same 
reasoning, he found 30% of the junior class taking intermediate algebra, an 
11th grade subject, and somewhere between 16% and 26% of the senior class 
taking solid geometry and trigonometry. (The percentage would vary depend- 
ing on whether all or only part of these students took both courses. ) 


Now let us advance this student body one year. Remember that 152 of 
our 155 9th graders had taken either elementary algebra or general mathe- 
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matics. As sophomores, they will take either plane geometry (50 students) or 
general mathematics (13 students). But consider what this means. Of the 
155 9th gra ders we poe with, 100 took elementary algebra in their freshman 
year, 52 took general hematics in their freshman year, and 13 took general 
mathematics in their one ymore year. Thus, out of 155 who started in the fall 
of 1948, 165 had talon elementary algebra or general mathematics by the 
spring of 1950, in spit the fact that 20 had dropped out by the spring of 
1949! 

This might be explained in the following ways: 

1. Those who did not take any mathematics the Grst y year me" 
eral mathematics the ‘second year (this would accou 

Some students might take elementary algebra and general mathematics 
concurrently in their freshman year mber of freshmen 
who had had some mat! rematics é and leaving more fres ho had never had 
any mathematics to take general mathematics 1 ir s ho ymore year. 

3. Some of bes se who took elem 
course in general mathematics in thei 

4. Some of those who took elementary algebra in th wie freshman year may 
have failed it and decided to take g I yphomore year. 

5. Some of those who took gen oad mathematics thei year might re- 
peat it (because of failure) 

Of these five possibi lit es, the first does not help us much, since, at best, it 
would account for only 3 out of 10 students. The second and third are hi; 
unlikely, since, as Hand says, “it [general pene utics] is commonly taken by 
pupils who do not take algebra.” That leaves us with four and five to bear t 
burden of explanation. This is highly significant, s 


it casts doubt on all of 
Professor Hand’s figures. If we assume, as we apparent 


percentage of the students taking general nathemz ar -peaters, 


her wo ie it 
ts are fresh- 


we know that the same is not true of el apremenesd a ‘bra? In ot 
is not necessarily true that all 100 of tl ne elementary 
Some of them (1 we d o not know how many ) may 
even seniors completing a requirement for gra 


down the number (and therefore the percentage) 


tary algebra in any one year. Thus, we cannot say the 


Of ail higt 
students 


have been exposed to some form of mathema at some point is 
h gh-scl 1001 careers. Wi ithout additional information, there is no way of tell- 
ing just what percentage of those who entered ~~ any math 
nor is there any way of telling what percentage of tho 
from high school had any mathematics. 

Professor Hand has certainly proved that statis 
misleading. He has 
sion created by the 5 


grac uated 


erformed a service in correcting 


CUTE 
or 


© figure, which would seem to th 


T 


and | conte myself to have — n one) to mean that 45% of 
dents never have any c tact with mathematics nowadays. He 
to be an unjastifable conclusion. Th » fact remains, 
pupils in high schox in 00 were taking 

igure than in 1948-49. The difference in tl 

far as I can see, in one of the following ways: 


has she 


1. The drop-out rate might have been so much higher in 1900 that 


ach 
uc ugne lat a muci 


larger percentage of the student body was concentrated in the first year or two. 
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Since it is a fairly safe assumption that the percentage of the students im any 
grade taking mathematics is highest in the first two years (either in 1900 or 
today ), such a skewed distribution of the school population might pad the 1900 
over-all figure in comparison with today’s. 

The repetition rate might have been much higher in 1900. In other 
words, the same percentage of entering freshmen might have taken mathe- 
matics in the two periods, but a much higher flunk rate in 1900 might have 
made the same students show up in the statistics two or even three times, 
whereas today they might show up only once. 

3. The pupils of 1900 either elected or were required to take more ad- 
vanced mathematics than was the case in 1948-49. It seems very clear, even 
after the doubt cast on Professor Hand’s figures, that a very large percentage 
of 9th grade students do take some mathematics. Proportionately more first- 
year students may — taken mathematics in 1900 than did so in 19484 +9, but 
there would hardly seem to be enough room to explain the great difference in 
the over-all in 

Although there may be validity to the first two explanations, the 
burden of explanati on certainly seems to lie with number three. In ood 
words, it seems fairly clear that peop! : who went to high school in 1900 (an 
particularly those who graduated from it) had to (or did) take consi tir 
more mathematics than people today. The same reasoning would apply (with 
some modification) to science and foreign languages. To put the matter 
another way, the comparison between the 1900 and “Now” percentage figures 
still is significant, even though it is Rreetistrtber- to draw conclusions based 
on the difference in the absolute size of the figures. 
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Ill 


Professor Hand is also unhappy about U. S. News and World Report's 
undiscriminating use of the catch-phrase “we are less educated than 50 years 
ago.” If by “we” is meant t -ople of the United States as a whole, th 
phrase is mislea east, since 64% of all people of high-school 
age were attending public high schools in 1950, compared with 8% in 1900. 
Obviously, a much larger percentage of the population is getting some sort of 
education now than in 1900. But this is not the real essence of the charge so 
crudely made fm U.S. News. The real question is: Has the content of our 
education been watered down in the process of extending it to more and more 
people? Professor Hand shows that the percentage of people of high-school 
age in the U. S. who were enrolled in foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science in 1950 was much higher than in 1900. The relevant figures are these: 


1900 1950" 
Total public high-school enrollment 519,251 5,399,452 
Total population of high school age 6,152,231 8,404,757 
Percentage of pupils attending high 
school who were enrolled in: 

Foreign languages 73% 22% 

Mathematics 86% 55% 

Science 84% 54% 


1 Professor Hand’s figures for percentages enrolled in a given subject are for the 
academic year 1948-49, as reported in a U. S. Office of Education bulletin entitled Statis- 
tical Summary of Education, 1949-1950. He does not cite the source of his figures for total 
enrollment and total population of high-school age, but says they are for the year 1950. 
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Obviously, 73% of 519,251 is only a much smaller percentage (6%) of 6,152,- 
231. Following this line of reasoning, Professor Hand comes out with these 
figures: 


1900 1950 
Percentage of all youths of 
high school age living in 
the USA who were en- 


rolled in 
Foreign Lz anguages 6% 14% 
Mathemati 1cS 7 35%, 
Science 7% 35% 


These figures prove, as Professor Hand says, that “more of our present-day 
youths are enrolled in one or more courses in science and mathematics than was 
true in 1900.” True. But let us cx 95 I 
figures that would have obtained 
school that took these sut »yects had 
other words, apply the ; 73% for 
school enrollment figure for 1950 of 


percentage of the total populat 
This method shows the following comparisor 


(Actual) as did in 19 
Percentage of all youths of 
high-school age living 
in the USA who were 
enrolled in: 
Foreign languages 14% 47% 
Mathematics 35% 
Science 35% 54% 


This comparison (although admitting the i 
rough measure of the extent to which our hig h-school education has 
luted over the last 50 years. In other words, i we hac uin I 
curriculum that we had in 1900, while extending our public education system 
to more of the population, approximately 3'/, times as many people w 
now be taking som foreign language, and 11/, times as many would have 
some mathematics ‘and science as actually do. Probably not m 
would have wanted to preserve the 1900 curriculum intact. 
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English has increased its place in the curriculum and histor is about h 
its own. But English cannot account for all of the tin t from f 


languages, mathematics, and science. What | 
think of horrible examples. 


Comments by Professor Hand 


Three major criticisms of my “Bla 
Horses” are offered by Professor Mansfi 
riticisms in turn. 
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Il 


The seeming contradiction in regard to my reckoning of the enrollment 
in general mathematics to which Professor Mansfield calls attention is real 
only if it is true that the high schools offer but one year of work in this subject. 
A small number of secondary schools, generally the larger ones, offer a 
second-level course in general mathematics. This second-year enrollment 
undoubtedly accounts for most of the 19 out of the 65 pupils in our model for 
whom the hypotheses offered by Prof fessor Mansfield cannot account. I was 
derelict in not taking note of this second-Jevel enrollment, and I should have 
said that general mathematics is “typically” a 9th-grade subject. 

This seeming contradiction “casts doubt on all of Professor Hand’s 
figures,” Professor Mansfield says. Parenthetically, my reckonings were for 
the same school year that Professor Bestor utilized in speaking of “now” or 

“today”: namely, 1948-49, but I referred to this year as 1950 because this 
was the designation employed by the U. S. News & World Report in reporting 
Professor Bestor’s 1900 vs. “now” comparisons. Two reports have come from 
the U. S. Office of Education (USOE) which not only give the enrollments in 
public high-school nathematics and science courses for 1954-55 and 1956-57, 
but break with past USOE practice in that each of these enrollments is ex- 
pressed as the per cent of the pupils in the grade where the course is usually 
offered. Since this is the basis that | employed in my calculations, a compari- 
son of my reckonings for 1948-49 with those reported by the USOE for 
1954-55 and 1955-56 may afford some basis for estimating how close to being 
true my reckonings probably were. 

In summarizing its findings regarding enrollments in mathematics, the 
USOE said: “The number of pupils enrolled in elementary algebra in all 
schools in 1954 was 64.5 per cent of the number of pupils in the 9th grade; in 
1956, 67.0 per cent. [My reckoning for 1948-49 was 65 per cent.] In plane 
geometry the enrollments were approximately 37 per cen it of the 10th grad 


pupils in 1954 and 42 per cent in 1956. [My calculation for 1948-49, 37 per 
cent.] The percentage for intermediate algebra increased also: enrollments 


< 


rose [from 28.5% for 1954] to nearly one-third [32.2%] of the number of 
11th grade pupils. [My estimate for 1948-49, 30%.] After adjustments for 
the usual drop-outs in half-year subjects, it is estimated that the number of 
pupils enrolled in solid geometry and 
12.6 per cent and 15.8 per cent of all 12th grade pupils in the public high 
schools. [This was a slightly greater figure than that for 1954 in both in- 
rah My estimate for 1948-49 was 16%.]”! The USOE also reported 
hat the 1956 enrollment in general mathematics was equal to 43.1 per cent of 
the pupils in the 9th grade; in 1954, 44.5 per cent.2, My reckoning for 1948-49 
was 65 out of 155 youngsters, or about 42 per cent. 
And here are the comparisons in respect to enrollments in science courses 
—I give first the USOE figure for 1956, then its figure for 1954, and finally 
my calculation for 1948-49: general science, 67.0%, not reported, 71% 
biology, 75.5%, 72.6%, 67% ; chemistry, 34.6%, 31.9%, 30%; physics, 24.3%, 
Cc 


23.5 O, To 3 


*Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in Public High 
Schools, 1956, pp. 31, 33. 

Tbid., p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 
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The second observation made by Professor Mansfiek 
parison between the 1900 and the ‘now’ percentage figur 
though it is unwarranted to draw conclusions based on the 
absolute size of the figures.” Just what he means 
clear, but I suspect that he means to imp t 
qualified as he suggests, is more than a little unfavorable t 
high school. 

There are three factual consid ions which, when taken togeth 
a conclusion of dubious validity. One is that, as Profess 
speculated might be true, the ae distribution of hi 
very different in 1900 from what it was in 1950. The secon 
larger proportion of the total youth prea oes was in high s 
than was true in 1900. And the third is that it a) ~gomnep only 


> fig rures i 


the upper third of the intelligence distribution who can succee d in and profit 
from advanced courses in mathematics and science, and that very frequently 
it is only those from homes in which advanced re ication is highly valued who 


ire willing to submit themselves to the rigors of these subjects. Now let us 
look further at each of these three considerations in turn. 

S. Office wn hg lucation has reported the following grade-level 
s far back as 1920, but gives no such data for 1900 


> nile 
ot 


or any other prior poor 


Grade 1950 1930 1920 


9 31% $50 40% 
10 27% 27% 27% 
il 23% 21% 19% 
2 9% 17% 14% 


If one were to ext rapolate the 1930 and 1920 enrollment data to 1900, the 
resultan : Gen res would be: 9th grade, 50% ; 10th, 27% ; 11th, 15% 
I know of but two instances of actual grade-level enrollment reports for 1900 
(Dayton and St s}. When averaged, these two reports yield the follow- 
ing grade-level enrollment data: 9th grade, 47% ; 10th, 30% ; 11th, 13%; 12th, 
10%. If we accept these known data instead of those derived by extrapolation, 
is evident that tt 1e 1950 enrollment figure (81%) which wou 

all 9th, 10t h, and 11th grade pupils oe 
points larger tha 


trom doing no more than requiring 


) 


een enroll led in, 


Another way of assessing this 


+ 
lifferent performances that would be necessary to yield the 86% enrollment 
for mathematics in 1900. We have good reason to b 
two years of mathematics was commonly voquired in that era. I 
indeed the case, only one-half of th 


elieve that 
f this was 


the 11th and no more than one-fourth of the 
12th grade pupils would have had to be enrolled in mathematics in 1900 in 
order to yield this 86% figure. But to equal this percentage figure in 1950, not 
only would all the freshmen and sophomores have had to be enrolled i 

mathematics, but so two-thirds instead of but one-half of the 


and two-thirds instead of but one-fourth of the seniors 


* Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52, p. 7. 
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Now for a word about our second consideration. The USOE reports 
that approximately 88%, 81%, 66%, and 55%, respectively, of all the youths 
in this country aged 14, 15, 16, and 17 were attending the public high school 
in 1956-57.1 The proportions so enrolled in 1900 were in the order of 16%, 
10%, 4%, and 3%—the computations are too lengthy to reproduce here, but 
it can be seen that these calculations are in harmony with the fact that only 

3% of all youths aged 14-17 were then attending the public high school, and 
that of this little handful some 47%, 30%, 13%, and 10% were enrolled in 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, respectively. When it is remembered that something 
in the order of 7% of the youth population are enrolled in private schools, and 
that these youths quite generally come from homes in which advanced educa- 
tion is valued, it is evident that there is an enormous range of differences in re- 
spect to the home backgrounds, and hence in the conditioning, of the pupils in 
today’s public secondary schools—a range far greater than was true in 1900. 
It was a recognition of this fact that led the Harvard Committee to speak of 
“the new part” which “the high school has been called on to play” in these 
words: “It is, in essence, the incomparably difficult task of meeting in ways 
which they severally respect and will respond to, masses of students of every 
conceivable shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expectation. 
Unlike the old high school in which no one was compelled to stay if he could 
not or did not wish to do the work, the modern high school must find place for 
every kind of student whatever his hopes and talents.” 

Finally, a few observations regarding our third consideration. The pre- 

sumption is very great that nearly all who attended the public high school in 

1900, and especially those who got beyond the 9th grade, had the kinds of home 
backgrounds, interests, and capacities that made it possible for them to succeed 
in and profit from work in mathematics and science beyond the beginning 
courses in these subjects. No informed person, I think, is likely to believe 

that this is true today. Only about half of that 81% of the 15-year-old youths 

who are enrolled in the 10th grade today can be expected either to perform 
very capably in or to benefit very much from plane geometry, for example. 
Nor can we reasonably expect more than about half of that 66% of all youths 
aged 16 who are our present-day juniors to be fitted for intermediate algebra, 
or that the rigors of trigonometry are within the capabilities of more than 
about two-thirds of that 55% of all 17-year-olds in today’s senior class. 

In view of the three considerations just noted, I doubt that Professor 
Mansfield has much warrant for believing that the comparison between the 
1900 and the “now” percentage figures in respect to enrollments is significant 
in the sense that it reflects unfavorably on the present-day high school. 


IV 


This brings us to Professor Mansfield’s third point—his implication that 
the present-day high school should perhaps hang its head because it is not 
enrolling 47%, 55%, and 54% of all youths aged 14-17 in foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science courses, respectively. This expectation can be re- 
garded as reasonable only if it can be demonstrated that today’s high school 
is simply enrolling a larger number of youths with the same capabilities for 


* Tbid., p. 44. 
* General Education in a Free Society, p. 9. 
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and interests in academic pursuits that characterized the little group who were 
enrolled in 1900. We have already seen that the very opposite of this cir- 
cumstance is in fact the case today. 

Harold C. Hand 


Rejoinder by Professor Mansfield 


I have read Professor Hand’s comments on the criticisms which I 
offered on his article “Black Horses Eat More Than White Horses.” I must 
say that I remain unconvinced. Perhaps this is to be expected, since the 
participants in an argument rarely convince each other, but only themselves. 
But the basic question at issue is, I think, extremely important and deserves 
to be made absolutely clear. This is the question: In the process of expanding 
the scale of our educational efforts, we have necessarily used more and more 
resources (labor, bricks, mortar, etc.) to produce the end product. Have we 
utilized these resources efficiently? Do we, that is to say, get as much educa- 
tion per unit of resources devoted to producing it as we did, say, in 1900? I 
believe Professor Hand would say that we do, although I think he shifts his 
ground during the course of his argument from the positi on of saying we do 
to the position of saying that it is not the fault of public school personnel if 
we do not. I believe, on the other hand, that he has shown fairly conclusively 
that our educational plant is not as efficient as it used to be. 

In the first place, I cannot feel very much amazement at the close corre- 
spondence between his computed figures for percentage enrollment in the 
various mathematics courses and the U. S. Office of Education figures—for 
the very good reason that they are computed on precisely the same basis.? 

Both Professor Hand and the USOE expressed the number of students 
taking any given mathematics course as a percentage of the number of students 
in the grade im which that course is normally offered. But, I must repeat, 
there is no guarantee that every student takes a course in the grade in which 
it is normally offered.2, Some (unknown) percentage of students who take 
any mathematics course can be assuraed to fail it, repest it, and thus show up 
in the statistics more than once. To the extent that this happens, it neces- 
sarily reduces the percentage of all high-school students that we can say with 
certainty have been exposed to any mathematics, not to say the advanced 
courses. 

According to Professor Hand’s own reasoning, we should expect a 


" * Editor's Note. In returning galley proof, Professor Hand wrote, in part: 
“Regardless of whether or not [such correspondence] is any cause for amazement, 
the fact that there is a close correspondence between my computations for 1948-49 
and those for 1954 and 1956 arrived at by the U. S. Office of Education (when it 
first began to report data based on the method of reckoning employed in my article) 
seems to me to remove any reasonable ‘doubt’ about the accuracy of my figures.” 


. * The USOE figures which Professor Hand quotes show ‘that “The number 
of pupils enrolled in elementary algebra . . . in 195 4 was 64.5 per cent of the num- 
ber of pupils in the 9th grade. . . . The USOE also reported that the [1954] 


enrollment in general mathematics was equal to [44.5 per cent] of the pupils in the 
9th grade.” This adds up to 109 per cent of the pupils in the 9th grade. 

* Editor's Note. In returning galley proof. Professor Hand wrote: “Such situa- 
tions do not ‘show up in the statistics more than once *—this because all] the enroll- 
ment data involved are those for but one school year.” 
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higher flunk rate now than ~ 1900, since “The presumption is very great 
that nearly all who attended the public high school in 1900 . . . had the kind 
of home back; grounds, interests, aaa capacities that made it possit ble for them 
to succeed in . . . mathematics. . . . No informed person, I think, is likely 
to believe that this is true today.” If flunk rates are no higher today, this 


must be because either: (a) teaching methods have greatly improved, or (b) 

4 standards of performance required of students have fallen. 

4 The conclusion to which we are impelled is that Professor and 

4 and those of the Office of Education neither prove nor disprove his cor 

Ee: that 98% of all high-school students have been exposed to some form o 

II 

_ Even if we grant this contention, however, it is easy to show, using Pro- 

4 or Han : s own figures, that a smaller percentage of students are taking 

; ole nced mathematics courses now than in 1900. He notes that the grade- 
“ level distribution of students is quite different now than in 1900: 47, 30, 13, 
- nd 10% in 1900 for the respective four grades, against 31, 27, 23, and 19% 

in 1950. 

's In 1900, 86% of all students were taking mathematics. Professor Hand 

says, “We have good reason to believe that two years of mathematics was 

' commonly required in that era. If this was indeed the case, only one-half of 

J the 11th and no more than one-fourth of the 12th grade pupils would have had 

i to be enrolled in mathematics in 1900 in order to yield this 86% figure. But to 


equal this percentage figure in 1950, not only would all the freshmen and 
sophomores have had to be enrolled in mathematics (horribile dictu?), but . 
so would two-thirds instead of but one-half of the juniors, and two-third 
instead of but one-fourth of all the seniors.” 
| But suppose that the same percentage of all grade levels were enrolled in 
; mathematics courses in 1950 as he assumes was true in 1900, i.¢., all the 
> freshmen, all the sophomores, one-half of the juni ors, and one-fourth of the 
oe seniors. That would give us a figure of 74% of the entire student body taking 
4 math in 1950. Instead, what do we have? 55% 


Ill 


My quarrel with Professor Hand, aside from his use of statistics, is, I 
suspect, one of goals. He provides two ap logies for the public high schools. 
One is that “it is generally only the youths in the upper third of the intelli- 


¥ gence distribution who can succeed in and profit fron n advanced courses in 
¥ mathematics and science.” The other is that “very Srequentiy it is only those 
5 from homes in which advanced education is highly valued who are willing to 
: submit themselves to the rigors of these subjects.” 

{ As for the first statement, certainly the extension of public education to a 


+ much larger segment of the pepeiation poses great problems to the public 
schools. If it is really true that only one-third of those of high-school age 


lig 


can master “advanced” mathematics, then it is perhaps not reasonable to ask 
; them to try.! But this constitutes a valid apology for the oh ervey schools only 
if they continue to demand the best efforts of which the student is capable. I 


*T do not concede the point. I only advance it as a basis for argument. 
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an 


would look with much greater equanimity on a declining percentage of mathe- 


ude 


dif fer rent curr le accordin heir abilities and not, as I suspect, the resul 


ul 


matics enrollment if I thou; it were due to a segregation of students into 


i 


g-down of requirements in order to permit everybody 
It may even be that we have -arried the 


whole idea of free public education too far. Perhaps it may be a waste of 


resources to try to give ever yood) a secondary >ducation. “Democracy in 
education,” as the current phrase goes, certainly sh yuld not mean merely uni- 
versality of incarceration in an institution called a high school. Democracy, 
whatever it is, is not th . equation of 

I am not certain what Professor Hand is secon ad statem 

he means only that students often di 
nowledge, and that in many cases home 

e, ™ will, I am sure, find universal “t 

pr ype cation that a stud ho i illin i If] to the rigors” 
, trigonometry because (for example) he loesn't like the subject 


not be required to do s ie i high school student is a 


nt. 


, however, 


jualified ju ige of what courses he should t ems to me, quite unten- 


ety 


av 


have attributed f r Hi: ny argument that 


Lawrence F. Man 


: 
a to pass a single set of re ‘ee 
: 
: should 
should 
apie, ime fact if icit to ici’ OWN Wiil na 
lithcult’ subjects does not constitute a defense of the high schools tor not 
reoring her 
requiring them. 
If I he did not 
snei 
A * Editor's Note. Concerning the last paragraph in section III of Professor oa 
Mansfield’s “Rejoinder,” Professor Hand comments that “this implied criticism of eS 
‘f the present-day high school is warranted only if it is reasonable to suppose that aa 
all the sophomores (81% of all the 15 year olds in the U. S. A.), one half of all the ag 
; juniors (66% of all 16 year olds), and one fourth of all the seniors (55% of all aa 
‘ 17 year olds) have the capacity to succeed in and benefit themselves and society from a 
aan non-watered-down courses in plane geometry, intermediate algebra, solid geometry, eo 
a and trigonometry, respectively.” Professor Hand quotes Dr. James B. Conant as iS 
ey stating (in two public addresses delivered in April and May, 1958, on his current Sees A 
a study of the American high school) that only “about 15% of the high school popula- pate 
d tion on a national basis” has the capacity to “study effectively and rewardingly” the ae aa 
1a tough advanced courses in mathematics, science, and foreign languages ( Titles * a 
; of addresses: “Some Problems of the American High School: a Preliminary Re- ss 
3 port of a Study,” and “Dr. Conant Looks at the Illinois High School”; both mimeo- ‘Ss + 
: graphed by A Study of the American High School, 588 Fifth Avenue, New York.) Stes Ra 
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C orrigenda 


By EDWIN MOISE 
University of Michigan 


Following are various corrections of Professor Harold C. Hand’s correc- 
tions of Professor Arthur Bestor’s remarks on trends in high-school educa- 
tion since the year 1900.1 


Il 


In his interview, Professor Bestor said that 


. more than half of the high schools in the United States offer no physics; 
roughly a quarter offer neith er physics nor chemistry. And even geometry is 
missing in 23% of our high schools. 


According to Professor Hand, while these statements are correct, they are 
misleading, because the schools with deficient offerings tend to be small schools. 
He goes on to say that 


The U. S. Office of Education pamphlet which supplies these data states that 
the institutions which do not offer geometry enroll the equivalent of only about 

2 per cent of all public c high-school pupi ils in this country and that the schools 
which offer neither ch mistry nor physics enroll the equivalent of less than 
2 per cent of the total public secondary population. 


The whole context of these remarks indicates that it is Pamphlet 118 that is 
being cited. But these figures are not to be a in Pamphlet 118. What 
the pamphlet really does say is that in 1954, 5.8% of the twelfth- grade e students 
were in schools which offered no chemistry 0 or r physics, and 6.8% of all tenth- 
grade students were in schools which offered no plane geometry. 

It appears that Professor Hand has divided each of these percentages by 
four. Thus the index that he is using for, say, gremetry, is one-fourth of the 
percentage of students who, on entering the tenth grade, find that there is no 
geometry course available to them. If such unexpected indices as this are to 
be used as measures of educational opportunity, then their definitions should 
be stated and their rationale should be explained. 


Ill 


Professor Hand has explained the meaning of the percentage enrollment 
in a given subject in a given year. For example, the percentage enrollment 
in mathematics for 1950 is the total enrollment a all high school mathematics 
classes in 1950, divided by the total enrollment of all high schools in 1950. 
To get the percentage enrollment in science in 1950, you add the percentage 
enrollments in the various sciences. Hereafter, for the sake of convenience, 


*I am indebted to Professor Hand for pointing out an error, or at best a now 
sequitur, of my own (in my first draft of this article), in connection with enrollment 
statistics in English for the year 1900; the situation in this regard is more obscure 
than I realized when I first drafted this article. 
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we shall speak of percentage enrollments er as enrollments; since these 
figures will always be percentages, no confusion should occur. 

Professor Bestor computed the enrollments in science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages for 1900 and for “today.” (“Today” really means the 
academic year 1948-49, the last year for wh ich the figures were available.) 
He reported that in this fifty-year ‘period the s science enrollment had gone down 
from 84% to 54%, the mathematics enrollment from 86% to 55%, and the 
foreign languages enrollment from nearly three quarters to less than 22%. 
These figures were given as evidence that the emphasis in teaching had shifted 
away from the fundamental subjects. 

Professor Hand is disturbed about the way in w hich these figu 
been misunderstood. For example, given that the enrollment in ma 
was 55% in 1949, the reader might infer that the following statement 


Statement A. At the present time, only 55% 
take a 9th-grade mathematics course, in the 9th grad 
Professor Hand is at pains to ch ww that State 
however, be understood that Statement 
What he said, verbatim, was that 


in 1900 nearly 84 per cent of all American high-school students were taking 
some science courses. That has droppe r ‘to 34 per cent today. In mathematics 
the drop has been from 86 to 55 per cent. 


Taken alt, ont rightly understood, this is correct. Moreover, it is 
the comparis yn tha " hasi ed ; and the comparison is valid.) It remains 
to consider how badly a cas ler would have t been misled if he misunder- 
stood Professor Bestor’s semaitiie and inferred wrongly that Statement A 
was true. 

Professor Hand gives an elaborate analysis of enrollments 
high-school mathematics courses. In this ‘sis, it appears thi 
ing statement is true: 


Statement B. At the present time, only about 37% of the 10th-grade 
students take a 10th-grade mathematics course, in the 10th grade or later. 


To most readers, Statement B would seem just as sensational as State- 
ment A; both convey the same qualitative impression of the sort of place tha 
aie matics has in high-school study. In fact, to realize that these statements 
are incongruous with one another, the reader would have to know enough 
about enrollments to be aware of the tremendous number of students who take 
one, or perhaps both, of the 9th-grade courses, but go no further. (According 
to Professor Hand’s figures, the total enrollment of the two 9th-grade courses 
is more than triple the enrollment of the 10th- grade course.) But a reader 
as well informed as this would hardly have misunderstood Professor Bestor 
remarks in the first place. 

We may get a clue to Professor Hand’s viewpoint from a statistical index 


hat he emphasizes. 3y a lengthy analysis, he computes what one might call 


yn Exposure Index. He reports that over 95% of high-school seniors have 


* While the percentage of seniors increased gréatly from 1900 to 1950, trigo- 
nometry enro — incre ased or nly from 1.9% to 30, ©: thus it is hard to explain the 
drop in percent enrollment merely on the basis of a shift in grade- 
level distribution of talents. 
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4 taken some work in mathematics, at some point of their high-school careers ; ; ; 
3 and he quotes an unnamed informant to the effect that “well over 90% of all ae 
4 high-scl hool pupils are now taking one or more science courses during their : 
stay in high school.” 
“Ay If the study of mathematics or science were an all-or-none process, like 
vaccination against smallpox, then the Exposure Index would be the impor- 
tant thing to compute. But as a measure of the sort of place that a given 
: subject has in the curriculum, the Exposure Index is remarkably uninforma- 
: tive, because it takes no account at all of the depth to which the given subject . 
is pursued. It seems to be designed not so much to reflect the facts as to 
please people who are easily pleased. 
IV 
; Consider the following argument, implicitly attributed to Professor 
Bestor: 
Argument A. The percen age enrollment in mathematics and science is 
4 only about two thirds of what it was in 1900; and the percents age enrollment in 
4 a Anes languages is less than a third of what it was then. Therefore youths 
: of high school age are learning less about fundamental subjects than in 1900. 
This argument is invalid, having two defects, either of which is fatal. 
Pie In the firs hg ace it is obvious that two good courses can easily be worth 
a more than three bad ones. For this reason, percentage enrollments cannot 
a measure the success of the efforts of the high schools; they can only indicate 
3 the directions in which these efforts are exerted. Therefore Argument A 
q would be very incor nel usive, even if gross high-school enrollment, relative to 
E popul lation, had remained constant since 1900. 
. t as everybody knows, gross hig! 1-school enrollment relative to popula- 
- tion ie enormously increased. If it merely doubled, then the n ation’s 
‘ youths are taking more mathematics and science courses, per capita, then 
they in 1900. 


a ; Professor Hand gives the exact figures. In 1900, 8% of high-school age 
youths were actually going to high school. By 1950, this percentage had risen 
to 64%. It follows that the youths of today are taking 5 times as many matho- 
matics and science courses, per capita, as their predecessors did; and 2 t/s 
times as many of them are studying foreign languages.! 

Thus it appears that Argument A is quite without merit. It remains to 
consider whether nae an argument was advanced by Professor Bestor in his 
interview. The answer to this question is No. > 

At only one point in the interview does Professor Bestor explicitly claim 
that the total high-school age popuiation is educationally worse off than it 
was in 1900. At this point, on p. 72, he is asked whether “boys and girls are 
better educated today than they were in 1900, or less so?” He answers that 
: they are, on the whole, less well educated. He goes on to say that 


Today the able student in a good city or suburban high school can doubt- 
less obtain an equally good education if he wants to. But he is much less likely 
to be kept to the fundamentals if he decides he wants to fool around with easy 
courses. . . . The story is a little different for students of merely average 


* For an earlier statement of substantially the same point, see the quotation frow 
M. L. Hartung, in a footnote on p. 18 of Bestor’s Restoration of Learning. 
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ability. Lots of them would have dropped out of school in 1900. Now they 
are likely to continue, and so, on paper, they are better educated. But the 
courses for them have usually been watered down so that the real gain isn’t 
very great... ...” 

He goes on to speak of students’ being allowed to “get by without serious 
effort,” and so developing ‘ “sloppy habits of thinking that are almost worse 
than ignorance itself.’ 

Here the reader may find an allusion to enrollment figures, in the remz arks 
~ n the able students. But Professor Bestor’s conclusion is based primarily 
gly low opinion of what actually goes on in most high-school 
s claiming that the deterioration of the courses has been so 
that it more than balances the increase in gross volume of effort. (As 
ight expect, this a is preceded by lengthy and varied complaints, 
e of which is conveyed by the enrollment figures. ) In saying these 

rofessor Bestor may be wrong. At least, let us all hope that he is. 
But ‘he is not involved in a statistical fallacy, for the excellent reason that he 
ff a statistical argument. In particular, he is not involved in the 
was attributed to him by Professor Hand on pp. 


stical fallacy w! 
m7. 2 of his article. 

Professor Hand expresses a low opinion of Argument A. It is ar 
“ancient wheeze” and an “old cl hestnut 5 it “withholds a key datum.” These 


judgments are not pertinent to a discussion of Professor Bestor’s interview. 


V 


The above analysis has been given merely in order to set the record 
straight. Rather little of it has any important bearing on the main thesis of 
Professor Bestor’s interview, or, for that matter, any important bearing on 
the problems of public policy. 

Just after his extreme remar ks, to the effect that education of the high- 
school age population has actually gotten worse in the last fifty years, Pro- 
fessor Bestor goes on to say that he 


would rather compare the present achievement of American educatior 


not so much with the past as with the results that we ought to be getting out 


of the much greater investment that we are now making in education. We're 
ling enough to give every American child the kind of sound education 


that only a fraction of them could have had half a century ago. 


spen 


To any one who has read the ae it is clear that this second assertion is 
its main thesis ; it is the thesis that Professor Bestor is prepared to insist upon; 
° and it is the thesis that really ror tg from the standpoint of public policy. 


Comments on Professor Moise’s “Corrigenda” 


In commenting on Professor Moise’s criticisms of my “Black Horses, 
le, I have numbered the sections of my paper to make them corre- 
spond to the numbering scheme employed in his. 


II 


In respect to his first point, Professor Moise is incorrect in assuming 
that I performed any divisions of percentage figures to arrive at the equivalents 
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I reported; instead, I dealt only with the base numbers involved. But he is 
quite justified in saying that the rationale for the employment of these indices 
should have been explained. This rationale is self-evident to anyone who has 
either attended or taught in one or more of our 1800 high schools in which 
the total enrollment is fewer than 50 pupils, but it is probable that but few of 
the readers of the Bulletin have had either of these experiences. Character- 
istically, these are the schools in which geometry, chemistry, and/or physics 
may be missing from the curriculum in any given year, yet show up on the 
program of studies during one or the other of the two or three ensuing years. 
This practice of alternating subjects commonly results in students from two 
and sometimes from three or more grade levels being enrolled in the same 
subject. Hence it is quite untrue, for example, that the number of pupils who 
miss out on the opportunity to take plane geometry is equivalent to 6.8% of 
the 10th grade pupils in this country. The actual figure is much closer to 2%, 
for reasons which I hope I have now made clear. 


Ill 


In his next section, Professor Moise offers three observations that seem 
to me to require comment. One is that the comparisons between the enroll- 
ment figures for 1900 and 1950 in science (84%; 54%) and mathematics 
(86% ; 55%) which were drawn by Professor Bestor are “valid.” I believe 
that these comparisons are in major part spurious for reasons I shall now 
attempt to make clear. 

Pertinent again in this connection are the U. S. Office of Education figures 
and reports on two school systems, previously cited (p. 483) to demon- 
strate such differences in grade-level distributions between 1900 and now that 
in 1950 the enrollment of all 9th, 10th, and 11th grade pupils in mathematics 
would have produced a percentage only 4 points greater (81 against 77) than 
the percentage would have been if the subject had been required of all 9th, 
10th, and 11th grade pupils in 1900. 

My second comment is, I hope, neither mistaken nor unfair. It is that 
in offering his “Statement A” Professor Moise implies that I attributed such 
a statement to Professor Bestor. I did not do so. Instead, my point was that 
when Professor Bestor’s readers were told that the enrollment figure in 
mathematics had dropped from 86% in 1900 to 55% “today,” they would 

istakenly infer that some 45% of today’s high-school graduates took no 
work in mathematics during their high-school careers. In substantiation of 
my belief that this mistaken inference would be drawn, I took note of a news 
item in the February 19, 1957 issue of the New York Times in which the re- 
marks of a college president before a national convention were reported— 
remarks which if quoted in full would be seen to be but a paraphrase of the 
statistics given in the graph which appears on page 71 of Professor Bestor’s 
article: “only 55 per cent of high-school students now take courses in mathe- 
matics or science,” the president is reported to have said in part. Further, if 
the reactions of a group of university students may be offered in evidence, the 
results of one part of a little exercise anonymously completed by 114 students 
in a sociology class on my own campus may be of interest. These students 
were given Professor Bestor’s exact words from the U. S. News and World 
Report, as follows: 
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The figures of the U. S. Office of Education show that in 1900 nearly 84 
per cent of all American high-school students were taking some science courses. 
That has dropped to only 54 per cent today. In mathematics the drop has been 
from 86 to 55 per cent. 

The students were then asked to state approximately, on the basis of Pro- 
fessor Bestor’s statement, “what percentage of the students who graduated 
from high school in 1956 or 1957 had taken no high-school course” in, re- 
spectively, science and mathematics. Blanks were left for the insertion of 
answers. Approximately two thirds of the 114 students said the implication 
was that 46% of the high-school graduates had taken no work in science and 
that 45% had taken no mathematics. About one fourth said it implied that 
some larger percentage had taken no science or mathematics courses. The 
remainder, about one tenth, either did not respond (3 students) or variously 
said the implication was th: at from 3% to 30% of the high-school graduates 
had taken no work in these subjects." 

This brings us to Professor Moise’s “Statement B.” If by “a 10th-grade 
mathematics course” he means to connote plane geom *try, he is correct in 
saying that my excursion into statistics s howed that about 37% ¢ of the sopho- 
mores in the typical high school were enrolled in this subject in the school 
year designated as “today” by Professor Bestor. Actually, my analysis indi- 

ated that about half (47%) of the 10th-grade pup ils were enrolled in som 

mathematics subject. Professor Moise seems to infer that this figure for plane 
geometry should be much larger—note that he says “only about 37%.” 
If Professor Moise does indeed believe that a much larger fraction of the 
10th- grade youngsters should be enrolled in plane geometry, I invite him to 
consider the views of President Conant who, on the basis of extended visits 
to high schools all over the nation and his observations of the great range in 
the academic aptitudes of the pupils, is recommending that the school coun- 

selors in communities in ae the distribution of academic ability or scholas- 
tic aptitude corres gen is to the national average should “guide not more than 
half of the boys and girls in rh ninth grade into algebra, “the others into gen- 
eral mathematics or commercial maternal cs.”* At the last report from the 


U. S. Office of Education, the enrollment in plane geometry was equivalent to 
42% of the number of pupils found in the 10th ahr If these are with but 
the more academically able youngsters, I doubt that this enroll- 


t figure of 42% should be increased to any very appreciable extent. 


"wanes Moise’s comments in the concluding part of Section II of his 
paper relate to what he calls my “Exposure Index.” Here he takes me to 
task for not doing what I did not set out to do. In the part of my article to 
which he reters here, I set out to demonstrate that something quite contrary 


* Editor's Note. In a letter to the Editor, Professor Moise points out what he 


regards as “a major weakness” in this argt ment, in that “if you ask a man to 
answer : certain question on the basis of certain data, you thereby strongly suggest 
to him that the question can be answered on the basis of the given data. Thus the 


ques on used in the experiment strongly suggested that Exposure Indices could be 
computed arithmet ically on the basis of Best yr’s figures; and the latter point is the 
very point that is supposed to be at issue. I grant, and always did grant, that the 
thesis . . . is plausible. But in attempting to ‘prove’ it with such evidence as this, 
Professor Hand is needlessly discrediting his case.” 

*James B. Conant, “The Public High School and the National ‘e2 + 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 42, 
237, April 1958, p. 346. 

* Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in Public High 
Schools, 1956, p. 31. 
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to the conclusion that “We Are Less Educated Than 50 Years Ago” is war- 
ranted by the enrollment data quoted by Professor Bestor when they are re- 
lated to the population to which his conclusion applies. This, it seems to me, 
I accomplished; what Professor Moise calls my “Exposure Index” does, | 
believe, faithfully “reflect the facts” with which I was dealing. Professor 

3estor employed the criterion of comparative enrollments, it will be remem- 
bered, and it is from such data that the so-called exposure indices were de- 
rived. I have no quarrel with anyone who wishes to interject more depth into 
our subjects of instruction. 


IV 


In Section 1V of his paper Professor Moise seems to be saying that Pro- 
fessor Bestor employed no enrollment statistics in Support of the contenti 
that today’s high-school students are learning less about the fundamental sub- 
jects than they did in 1900. I disagree. When one picks up a copy of the 
November 30, 1956 issue of U. S. News & World Report he sees emblazoned 
on the outside cover this quotation attributed to eae, Bestor: “We Are 
Less Educated Than 50 Years Ago.” When he turns to the article he finds 
the same statement set forth in quotation marks as its title. The fourth ques- 
tion in the interview was this: “Are the schools paying less attention to the 
teaching of science, mathematics, history and foreign languages than they 
used to?” To which Professor Bestor replied: “Yes, they are. In fact, lots 
of American high schools don’t even offer courses in the basic sciences and 
advanced mathematics, that is, geometry and algebra. And an increasing 
percentage of American students aren’t taking the courses even when ey 
are offered.” The seventh question put to Professor Bestor was: “Is there 
a relationship, do you think, between the shortage of scientists you hear so 
much about today and what we have been doing with education in the last 30 
to 50 years?” To which he replied: “A very obvious relationship. The 
figures of the U. S. Office of Education show that in 1900 nearly 84 per cent 
of all American high-school students were taking some science courses. That 
has dropped to only 54 per cent today. In math matics the drop has been 
from 86 to 55 per cent.” And on page 71, under the title of “What's Wrong 
with Teaching in U. S.?” and with the sub-heading “Here Is One Educat yr’s 
Answer,” a graph i is prese ented in which the compar: arative enrollment statistics 
for 1900 and “now” in science and mathematics are given, with this notation 
at the bottom of the graph: “Source: Dr. Arthur Bestor, history professor 
and president of the Council for Basic Education.” In the face of this evi- 
dence, it seems to me quite mistaken to say that Professor Bestor did not em- 
ploy the 1900 and 1950 enrollment statistics in science and mathematics in 
support of the contention that “youths of high-school age are learning less 
about the fundamental subjects than they did in 1900.” 


Harold C. Hand 
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Tax Developments 


1. Tax Deductibility of Doctoral Expenses 


3y unanimous decision, the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit (New York and Connecticut), reversing a decision by 
the Tax Court, recently held that the cost of obtaining 


similar expenses, can be deducted for Income Tax purposes, if these 
expenses are required for the taxpayer to continue in the employment 


a Ph.D. degree, or 


producing the income subject to tax, even though the expenses serve at 
the same time to advance the taxpayer in his profession, or contribute to 
his educational development. The case in question (Marlor v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue) was successfully argued by Professor 
Harrop A. Freeman, Professor of Law at Cornell Universi ty, a member 
of Subcommittee Z-2 on Taxation of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. The relation of the case to the new Internal Revenue 
regulation governing educational alge is discussed belov 


Professor Clark S. Marlor (now in the School of Speech, Adelpl 
College) was appointed in 1952 as a tutor in Queens College, ew Y ak 


City. The Bylaws of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New 
York provided that if a tutor had not obtained his Ph.D. within five years 
of his original appointment, he would “not be eligible for promotion to 
the rank of instructor . . . [or] for reappointment as a tutor.” The 

ame regulations required that, to continue in his ea as a tutor, he 
must be making substantial progress toward the attainment of the doc- 
torate. Thus, doctoral study served two nian) the retention by 
the teacher of his _— position (the : source of his taxable income), 
and (b) his qualification for a higher rank or a more remunerative posi- 
tion. 


a The opinion of the Court of Appeals was very short: 
We agree in all respects with the dissenting opinion of Judge 
[Arnold] Raum [of the Tax Court], 27 T.C. 624(1956). Hill v. Com- 
missioner, 4 Cir., 181 F. 2d 906. Reversed. 
: The opinion of Judge Raum (in which two other Tax Court judges 
concurred), which was thus accepted by the Court of Appeals, is as 
follows: 


Raum, J., dissenting: The expenses incurred by petitioner had a 
dual objective. On the one hand, the attainment of the doctorate was 
necessary in order to qualify for appointment to the permanent staff, and 
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I assume, arguendo, that if such were the only purpose, the expenses 
would not be deductible any more than educational expenses generally 
that are incurred by one who is preparing for his profession or calling in 
life. On the other hand, petitioner’s work toward his doctorate had a 
much more immediate objective. He held a temporary appointment as 
a tutor and it was made clear to him that it was necessary for him to 
make substantial progress toward the doctorate in order to retain his 
position as tutor. In short, the expenses incurred by petitioner were 
necessary in order to earn the very income which the Commissioner seeks 
to tax. I find it very difficult to see why such expenses do not qualify as 
“ordinary and necessary” business expenses. Petitioner’s position is sup- 
ported by Hill v. Commissioner, 181 F. 2d 906 (C.A.4), which is not 
satisfactorily distinguished in the majority Opinion. 

Professor Freeman’s argument before the Court of Appeals included 
the following : 


This Court and other courts have properly recognized that pre- 
liminary education and training of a person for the purpose of entering 
a profession is a personal expense and non-deductible. This is true for 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, actors—anyone. But once the person has 
entered on his professional career, then all expenses that are necessary 
for him to keep proficient, retain his job and advance in his profession 
are deductible. And these allowable expenses specifically include educa- 
tion or training. 

Professor Freeman believes that the Courts will eventually have to 
apply the rules he advocated, particularly the Second Circuit Court, be- 
cause of Coughlin v. Commissioner, 203 F. 2d 307, Hill v. Commissioner, 
181 F. 2d 906, Cohan v. Commissioner, 39 F. 2d 540, and Blackmer v. 
Commissioner, 70 F. 2d 255. However, because, in the Marlor case, 
study for the doctorate had a dual purpose, and because it was required 
by the employer, it was possible for the Court to escape the wider issue 
by relying on the Hill case, which also involved expenditures by a teacher 
for studies that enabled her to retain her position in the Virginia public 
schools. 

The Marlor decision should be of considerable help to young teachers. 
Before deducting expenses of this variety, however, it will be wise to see 
that the employer requires their incurrence in order to retain the existing 
position, even though they may also relate to future advancement. 

The significance of the decision in the Marlor case is emphasized by 
the fact that the Association’s Subcommittee Z-2 on Taxation thought 
the chances of success were not great, and Mr. Freeman handled the 
matter voluntarily at Professor Marlor’s request. The Association, 
through Subcommittee Z-2, is assisting in a number of other cases which 
are now in process. 
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2. New Income Tax Regulations 


Final regulations were promulgated! under Section 162 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 on April 5, 1958. Section 162 of the Code 
permits the deduction of “ordinary and necessary” business expenses, the 
provision under which the major portion of deductible professional ex- 
penses of professors must qualify. One section? of the regulations deals 
with “Expenses for Education.” These are made deductible under the 
conditions specified. This section is new to the income tax regulations, 
there having been no comparable section at the time of the enactment of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The section in its final form has 
been changed substantially from the comparable section in the regulations 
as originally proposed. These changes no doubt resulted from suggestions 
made to the Internal Revenue Service by the American Association of 
University Professors and by other interested organizations and persons. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has referred to the new regulations 
as “more liberal.’”* This conclusion appears appropriate in regard to one 
former area of controversy—the summer school expenses of high school 
and elementary teachers. However, the regulations, whether intentionally 
or not, are far from liberal in two areas of prime concern to college and 
university teachers. These areas are (1) research expenses and (2) 
expenses of completing a terminal degree. 

A parenthetical expression “including research activities‘ in the 
first sentence of the regulation indicates that the same standards as to 
deductibility will be applied to both research expenses and educational 
expenses. It is likely that this resulted from a brief filed by the Americar 
Association of University Professors, calling attention to the absence of 
any provision in the proposed regulations recognizing the deductibility 
of research expenses. In fact, this is the first time the income tax regula- 
tions have ever specifically recognized the deductibility of the research 
expenses of professors. 

Under the regulations, research expenses are deductible if they were 
undertaken primarily for either of two purposes: “(1) Maintaining or 
improving skills required by the taxpayer in his employment or other 
trade or business, or (2) Meeting the express requirements of a tax- 
payer’s employer, or the requirements of applicable law or regulations, 
imposed as a condition to the retention by the taxpayer of his salary, 
status or employment.”* The second of these tests coincides with what 
many Internal Revenue employees thought to be the prior rule as to the 


* Section 1.162, 23 Federal Register, p. 2244 (April 5, 1958). 
* Section 1.162-5. 
*Press Release A-207, April 4, 1958, quoting letter to Marion B. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 
* Section 1.162-5 (a). 
* Ibid. 
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deductibility of research expenses. It is, of course, the much narrower 
of the two tests. Since colleges and universities do not order faculty 
members to conduct specific research projects under pain of dismissal, this 
second test will have little — ion to research expenses. 

The first test—“maintaining and improving skills’—may, however, 
be of help in obtaining for ni persons deductions for research ex- 
penses. This interpretation will be aided by the following sentence from 
the regulations: “If it is customary for other established members of the 
taxpayer's trade or peeps to undertake such education [including re- 
search activities], the taxpayer will ordinarily be considered to have 
undertaken this education for [the purpose of maintaining and improving 
skills and the expenses will be deductible].”" 

The argument that research is customary, that it therefore has for 
its purpose “maintaining and improving skills,” and that it therefore is 
deductible is circuitous ; and even if it prevails, is not a satisfactory and 
realistic analysis of the problem. While research and writing will pre- 
sumably maintain and improve skills in researching, is that the primary 
goal of research? Or is research undertaken primarily because one of the 
functions of a university is to add to mankind’s store of knowledge? Of 
course, the technique for a university to gather new knowledge is to em- 
ploy faculty members who are expected to conduct research. A direct 
and easily understood test would be whether research was expected of 
professors. If so, their research expenses should be deductible. Su ha 
test could and should be added to the regulations. 

In a brief? filed with the Internal Revenue Service, the American 
Association of University Professors urged a clear differentiation between 
research and education expenses, and the adoption of the test suggested 
above as to the deductibility of research expenses. It is the intention of 
the Association to continue its efforts to obtain a clear recognition of the 
deductibility of these expenses. There are two cases now pending before 
the Tax Court and supported by the Association which it is hoped will 
clarify some of the confusion in the present regulations. 

One recurrent example of research expenses is travel during a 
sabbatical leave which is being used to carry out a research project. The 
wording of the regulations as to such expenses is most unfortunate. The 
regulations provide that “a taxpayer’s expenditures for travel (including 
travel while on ene leave) as a form of education” will “in general” 
be non-deductible.* This language can be interpreted as applying only 
when the travel itself is the goal, rather than travel incidental to some 
other goal, such as the conduct of research. Such an interpretation is 

Tbid. 


*See 43 AAUP Bulletin 554, September, 1957. 
* Section 1.162-5(c). 
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aided somewhat by a subsequent provision in the regulations that ex- 
penses of travel “primarily to obtain education” are deductible, if the 
education itself meets either of the two tests otherwise applicable to 
education expenses.’ However, it is feared that many Internal Revenue 
personnel will interpret the regulations as a blanket prohibition against 
the deduction of any sabbatical leave travel expenses. Their interpreta- 
tion will be that the parenthetical expression, “including travel while on 
sabbatical leave,” is an example to illustrate when trav el itself is “a form 


of education.” This tendency toward this interpretation will be 
strengthened by Rev. Rul. 55-412,? which many revenue agents have 


been citing as authority to disallow all sabbatical leave travel expenses. 
To deny deductions for sabbatical travel leave expenses is, as academic 
people well understand, a great injustice. See AAUP Bulletin, Septem- 
ber, 1957, pp. 507-511, for suggestions on how to proceed so that the 
chances will be greatest for approval of such deductions, if they are 
challenged. 

Through a fortunate coincidence in timing, there has just been filed 
in the Tax Court of the United States (with the support of the Associa- 
tion) a test case involving sabbatical leave travel expenses. It is hoped 
that this case, in which a decision will probably not be rendered for a 
year or more, will lead to the establishment of a = rule—one which 
would certainly be different from that now being applied by many revenue 
agents who disallow the deduction of all sabba eal leave travel expenses. 

Not only as to research expenses, but also as to expenses of complet- 
ing a terminal degree, the regulations are much less satisfactory to the 
profession than one might be ‘led to believe by the press reports. After 
setting forth the two general tests for deductibility of education expenses, 
various qualifications and limitations are made. One of these is that, “In 
any event, if education is required of the taxpayer in order to meet the 
minimum requirements for qualification or establishment in his intended 
trade or business or specialty therein,” the expense is not deductible.* 
The damaging impact of this sentence is made clear by this example from 
the regulations : “G, a graduate student at a university, plans to become a 
university professor. In order to qualify as a regular faculty member, G 
must obtain a graduate degree. While taking the required graduate 
courses, G is engaged in en ching at the university. G's expenses therefor 
are not deductible, since he has not completed the education required to 
become qualified as a regular faculty member at the time he takes suct 
courses.’”* 

*Section 1.162-5(d). 

*C.B. 1955-1, 318. This ruling is discussed in “Sabbatical Leave Travel Ex- 
penses and the Federal Income Tax,” 43 AAUP Bulletin 507, September, 1957. 

* Section 1.162-5(b). 

*Section 1.162-5(e), Example (7). 
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; Thus it is highly doubtful that the Washington headquarters of the 
a Internal Revenue Service is ready to acquiesce in the victory, discussed 
+ fa above, which was won by Professor Freeman in the Marlor case before 
4 the United States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
a It must be concluded that the new regulations are not in a satisfactory 
7 a form. But as noted above, test cases are being and will be pushed in an 
effort to improve the tax position of the profession. 
Sixty-five 
Z No more the morning’s sudden thrill of joy, - 
q The gently tolling bell, the feel of chalk, ig 
if Tired students’ eyes, ideas in endless flow ; ; 
| ce No more the atom’s soul, proud walls of Troy, 
| 4 Sad poetry of living things. The talk, 
; The endless, lovely talk, is stopped, and so, j 
Not old, I leave the friends I love the most, Ee 
3 To be a guest where I have been a host. 2 
To the Dean Upon Being Asked to Serve on a Committee ¥ 
You say the course is clear, the path is straight ? 
I see. The duty done, the soul serene? ae 
Of course. You say the mighty watch and wait? 
The problem great; the end, though, quickly seen? 4 
My talents are unique? Well, I don’t know . or 
. q (1 must not weaken now—the trap is set). 
What’s that? My perspicacity! Oh, no! 
But, sir . 
Aha . 
It’snot... 
Well, if . 
You bet! 
Ralph Steinhardt, Jr 
Hollins College a 
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Forty-fourth Annual Meeting 


Denver, Cosmopolitan Hotel, April 25-26, 1958 


A full account of the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held on April 25-26 at Denver, Colorado, in the Cosmopolitar 
Hotel, and of the accompanying meetings of the Council, will be published 
in the Autumn Bulletin. What follow here are the program of the Annual 
Meeting, a brief report of the principal actions, and the resolutions 
adopted by the Meeting. 


Program 
Friday, April 25, 1958 
10 :00-12 :30 p.m.—First SEssIon 
Address of Welcome—Louis T. Benezet, President, Colorado College 
Address and Panel Discussion—“Science and Humanities in Higher 
Education,” Professor Eugene Rabinowitch, University of IIli- 
nois; Editor, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Panel members: 
Ian Campbell, Fritz Machlup, and Glenn R. Morrow 
Report of the General Secretary 


5:00 p.w.—Seconp Session 


Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 


% Bentley Glass, The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman ee 
: Consideration of Committee A Recommendations a 
7 :00—Dinner SEssion 


Presiding Officer—George Pope Shannon, Associate Secretary 
. Guests of Honor—Alexander Meiklejohn and Laurence F. Whitte- 
more 
Presentation of the first Alexander Meiklejohn Award for Academic 
Freedom 


Address—Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin, President of the 
American Association of University Professors 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 
8:00—- 9:15 a.m.—Breakfast meeting of state and regional conference officers 
9 :30-12:30 p.m.—Tuirp SEssION 

Consideration of Committee A Recommendations (continued) 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions, John W. Caughey, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Chairman 
Report of Committee Z on Economic Status of the Profession, William 


A. Neiswanger, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Consideration of Committee Z Recommendations 
2:00— 5:00 p.m.—FourtH Session 
Consideration of Committee Z Recommendations (continued) 


Consideration and Endorsement of the Association of American Col- 
leges-American Association of University Professors Statement 
on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings 

Consideration and Endorsement of the Association of American Col- 
leges-American Association of University Professors Statement 
of Principles on Academic Retirement and Insurance Programs 

Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, Warren Taylor, 
Oberlin College, Chairman 

Consideration of proposed Constitutional Amendments 

New business 

Report on the annual election 

RESIDING OrFicer, Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin, President of the 
American Association of University Professors 
PARLIAMENTARIAN, Professor Thorrel B. Fest, University of Colorado 
Committee on Resolutions: John W. Caughey (Chairman), Ralph C. Barnhart, 
Edward C. Mack, Glenn R. Morrow, Helen C. White (ex officio), Robert K. 
Carr (ex officio) 


Meetings in Conjunction with the Annual Meeting 
Wednesday, April 23 
10 a.m. and afternoon—Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
Thursday, April 24 
9:30 a.m.—Executive Committee of the Council 
11:00 a.m. and 2:30 p.a.—Council Meeting 
Sunday, April 27 


:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.w.—Council Meeting 


The report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure was 
presented by the chairman, Professor Bentley Glass (The Johns Hopkins 
University). Professor Glass reported the following disposition of cases 
for the year March 31, 1957—March 31, 1958: 


Pending, March 30, 1957.... 48 Closed by Central Office Staff 53 a 
Received, March 31, 1957- Remaining in hands of Central 
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On recommendation of Committee A and the Council, the Annual Meet- 
ing voted to remove its censure from the administrations of the Univer- 
sity of California and of Rutgers University, ue the expressed hope, in 
the latter case, “that further redress, in the shape of either reinstatement 
or hearings under the improved regulations, may be accorded the dis- 
missed faculty members.” The Meeting voted to remove its censure from 
the administration of Temple University, “on condition that, and when- 
ever, the second paragraph in the recent addition to the University’s 
regulations has been revised in a manner that meets the approval of this 
Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure.” Also on 
recommendation of Committee A and the Council, following the publica- 
tion of reports of investigating committees in the AAUP Bulletin (Vol. 
42, No. 4, Winter, 1956, and Vol. 44, No. 1, Spring, 1958), the Annual 
Meeting voted to censure the administrations of the following institutions : 


\labama Polytechnic Institute, Dickinson College, Livingstone College, 


The University of Michigan, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, and Texas 


fuged 
Technological College. Censure was withheld from the administration of 
New York University for a year, pending further investigation 

bor first Meiklejohn Award (Bulletin, Autumn, 1957, p. 538) was 
made to Dr. Eldon L. Johnson, President of a University of New 
Hampshire, and the Board of Trustees of that University, for their “sig- 
yution to academic freedom during the year.” Dr. Sion. 
and + Mei in, in whose honor the award is conferred, was present. 
The cuuaaa was presented by Professor Ralph F. Fuchs (Indiana Uni- 
versity ), Counsel of the Association and Chairman of the Award Com- 
anther, and was accepted by Mr. Laurence F. Whittemore, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of New Hampsh 

The results of the balloting for officers and Cov 
announced ; see, in this issue, page 389. 

Changes were announced in the Central Office staff, effective Sep- 
tember 1. These include the return of the General Secretary, Robert K. 
Carr, to his faculty position at Dartmouth College and the appointment, 
as his successor, of Staff Associate William P. Fidler (see page 391) ; 
the retirement of the Associate Secretary, George Pope Shannon; 
and the appointment to the Central Office staff of Dr. Louis Joughin, 
Assistant Director of the American Civil Liberties Union and Executive 
Director of its a on Academic Freedom. (Information on these 
and related matters will appear in the Autumn, 1958 Bulletin.) 

The Ant vual Meeting adopted the following resolutions: 


neil members were 
ncii members were 


Problems of Enrollment and Educational Change 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors affirms its concern, as did the Forty-third Annual 
Meeting, over the problems certain to arise in connection with the current 
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increase in college and university enrollment. It again warns of the 
necessity of maintaining standards ; and it again asserts the need of joint 
efforts by administrators and teachers in meeting a common problem. 

In addition, the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting declares its concern 
over other problems of education which have recently given rise to wide 
discussion concerning objectives, curricula, and methods, and concerning 
the merits and defects of American education. This Meeting deplores 
the extremes to which some of this debate has led. It favors full discus- 
sion and prompt action on needed changes, but it warns against the hasty 
abandonment of any reasonably successful educational practice, or the 
adoption of a different practice simply because it is proclaimed as new. 


Broad Basis for Federal Aid to Education 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors is encouraged to note that recent public concern 
for the state of education in this country has directed attention to the 
necessity for its improvement at all levels and in all fields. The most 
publicized suggestions for federal action presented to Congress, however, 
seem to emphasize the training of technicians and specialists in a few 
areas which have immediate practical application to national defense. We 
seriously question the wisdom and indeed the effectiveness of such a 
policy, even for the attainment of temporary advantage in a technological 
armaments race. We believe that any program designed for the better- 
ment of education should foster the intellectual and cultural welfare of 
the whole individual. We therefore urge that plans for federal participa- 
tion in the improvement of education, rather than stressing exclusively 
the importance of facilities for the study of science and mathematics, be 
widened to embrace provisions for the study of all subjects which prepare 
a free people to live in a free society. 


Educational Opportunity and Freedom in Relation to Segregation 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors affirms the endorsement by the Forty-third Annual 
Meeting of the right of every individual of whatever race to free access 
to educational opportunity and commends those educational institutions, 
public and private, which are seeking to bring educational policy into 
conformity with this principle. 

The Meeting deplores the continued resistance on the part of some 
governmental bodies and private groups to the elimination of segregated 
education and condemns efforts to subvert the effective achievement of 
those rights set forth by the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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The Annual Meeting likewise condemns the efforts to deny employ- 
ment to teachers or enrollment to students, because of race or because of 
advocacy of, or membership in, organizations promoting non-segregated 
education. 


Higher Education in South Africa 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors expresses its support for the South African Uni- 
versities in their struggle against compulsory race segregation and 
government control of higher education. It commends the Universities 
of Cape Town and of the Witwatersrand for the policy of non-segregation 
that they have traditionally pursued and for their vigorous resistance to 
the provisions of the recently proposed Separate Education Bill which 
would have required them to abandon this policy. The provisions of this 
bill for strict control by the government over the administration and th 
content of instruction in the separate institutions to be set up for the edu- 
cation of non-whites in South Africa are contrary to the very conception 
of an institution of higher education. In the name of humanity and of the 
higher learning which this bill sought to shackle, we protest its provisions 
and the government policy that inspired them. 


Investigative Power of Legislative Committees 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors again emphasizes the interest which a democratic 
society has in the preservation of academic freedom, since the free quest 
for truth serves the general good and not the special interests of the few. 
The Meeting notes with satisfaction the recognition by the United States 
Supreme Court in the Sweezy and Watkins cases of the serious abridg- 
ment of academic freedom which has sometimes arisen from misuse of 
the power of investigation by legislative committees. The Meeting calls 
upon the Congress of the United States and the legislatures of the several 
states to weigh carefully the uses of the investigative power in the light 
of these pronouncements by the Supreme Court and to take such positive 
steps as are necessary to safeguard the vital interest of society in the 
freedom indispensable to the continuing search for truth. For its own 
part, this Meeting endorses the view that refusal to divulge information 
concerning political affiliation to a legislative investigating committee 
shall not, in and of itself, be considered to be an act of misconduct. 


Appointment Opportunities for Dismissed Teachers 


The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors notes with regret that a number of professors 
dismissed on grounds that the Association has found to be inadequate or 
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improper have been unable to find employment as teachers or researchers. 
The Annual Meeting calls the attention of all who have voice in academic 
appointments to these scholars and teachers, and urges that their earlier 


dismissal not be allowed to stand in the way of their being considered for 
appointment on the basis of their professional merits. 
In Appreciation of Arthur O. Lovejoy 


Outstanding among the men responsible for the establishment of the 
American Association of University Professors and giving it direction os 
was Arthur O. Lovejoy of The Johns Hopkins University. He was one 
of the first few who recognized the need of a professional organization for 
all of higher education; who developed the idea, enlisted the interest of 
others, arranged the organizational meeting, and led the Association 
through its beginning years, when it had to discover the things it should 
do. The confidence inspired throughout the profession by Professor 
Lovejoy and his associates quickly drew into the organization many of “ 
the scholars and scientists to whom we look back as among the most 
illustrious in their respective disciplines. They were glad to recognize 
Professor Lovejoy as their peer and leader. Together, they endowed th 
Association with a prestige and influence not accounted for by its rela- 
tively small enrollment at the time. 

As years passed and the Association increased in size and in the 
scope of its activities, and as there developed the necessity for full-time 
professional direction, Professor Lovejoy’s leadership expressed itsel 
through the role of wise counselor, and his person acquired almost ; 
symbolic quality, embodying that continuity of purposes and ideals which 
is one of the Association’s most striking characteristics. But he has not 
been content to be merely an echo of the past; he has maintained a lively 
interest in professional problems, and on occasion has given vigorous 
expression of his views. 

Today, at the age of eighty-three, he is the Association’s strongest 
living link with its beginnings, its inspiration for the present, and its 
guarantee of a future which it can face with confidence while it holds to 


the things he symbolizes. The members of the Association, assembled ; P 
in the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting at Denver, Colorado, on this, the 
twenty-sixth of April, 1958, have Arthur O. Lovejoy freshly in their 
minds. They send him greetings and warm regards, and their wish that 


he may long continue as the focus of their reverence and affection. 


In Appreciation of the Work of the Last Three General Secretaries 


In the history of the American Association of University Professors, 
the modern era began at Gatlinburg and continued through Saint Louis, 
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New York, and Denver—Gatlinburg with frustration and determination ; 
Saint Louis with soul-searching and action; New York with a new-found 
unity; and Denver, if not at the summit, at least on a higher plane. In 
this relatively short period, the Association, through its Special Commit- 
tee, disposed of the backlog of case work. It revitalized Committee A, 
activated chapters and conferences, enlarged the Central Offfice, 
brightened the Bulletin, drew up a new constitution, and redoubled its 

efforts for the economic advancement of the profession. These have been 
exciting and rewarding times. 

On the score card for these three and a fraction years, the most 
prominent entry reads, “Shannon to Fuchs to Carr.” These three men 
in succession carried the responsibility of the General Secretaryship and 
gave the dynamic leadership that the Association most needed. 

3efore coming to this key office, each had served the Association 
ably as Council member, as active participant in committee work, and 
as stalwart individual. Each had a particular talent or a set of talents; 
all sep themselves arsenals of wisdom, dedication, and inspiration. 
One has already set a good example by retiring from the General Secre- 
taryship into the active role of legal counsel for the Association. Anothe 
promises to move no farther than the chairmanship of Committee A. 
The third, we are sure, will continue to have the Association on his mind 
and on his agenda. 

Thus it is for great services rendered and to come that the Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors extends this gesture of congratulations and heartfelt = iks to 
hose of its most prized executives and members: George Pope Shannon, 


t 
Ralph F. Fuchs, and Robert K. Carr. 


In Appreciation of Helen C. White 


Reviewing the past twenty-four months, we are aware of the bene- 
fits, too many to enumerate, that have come to the American Association 
of University Professors by reason of the combination of qualities and 
skills that can be summed up in the presiding genius of Helen C. White. 
On behalf of the entire membership of the Association, the Forty-fourth 
Annual Meeting takes this opportunity to express its thanks. 


In Appreciation of Provisions for the Annual Meeting 


To the management and staff of the Cosmopolitan Hotel, to our 
Colorado hosts on the Committee on Local Arrangements, to the hard- 
working delegation from the Washington Office, and to all others who 
have contributed to its success, the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors expresses its sincere 
appreciation and gratitude. 
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Academic Retirement and 


Insurance Pro grams 


Foreword 


The following Report and Statement of Principles on Academic 
Retirement and Insurance Programs was prepared by a joint committee 
representing the Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors. It replaces the 1950 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Retirement and Related Subjects. The commit- 
tee members from the Association of American Colleges were Philip Milo 
Bail (President, Municipal University of Omaha), Douglas J. Brown 
(Provost, Princeton University), Charles S. Casassa, S.J. (President, 
Loyola University of Los Angeles), Theodore A. Distler (Executive Di- 
rector, Association of American Colleges), Luther H. Foster (President, 
Tuskegee Institute), Perry E. Gresham (President, Bethany College), 
Mark H. Ingraham (Dean, College of Letters and Science, University of 
Wisconsin), Walter C. Langsam (President, University of Cincinnati), 
R. McAllister Lloyd (Chairman of the Board, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association), John A. Morrison (President, Anderson College). 
The committee members from the American Association of University 
Professors were Professors Homer C. Bishop (Washington University), 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Indiana University), Philip Taft (Brown University), 
Marian M. Torrey (Goucher College), and Helen C. White (University 
of Wisconsin). 

The Statement of Principles was approved by the Association of 
American Colleges at its Annual Meeting in January, 1958. It was ap- 
proved by the Council of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and was endorsed by the Association’s Forty-fourth Annual 
Meeting in April, 1958. 


Committee Report 


In 1950, a Joint Committee of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and the Association of American Colleges reported to their 
associations on “Academic Retirement and Related Subjects.” This 
report consisted of a moderately long discussion of many topics related 
to retirement and a short “Statement of Principles,” largely explained 
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in the preceding discussion. This Statement of Principles was adopted 
with minor modifications by the two associations. 

During the last year or two, it became apparent that it would be wise 
to review this Statement of Principles and to take cognizance of certain 
developments in the areas of insurance and other staff benefits that have 
taken place in the last eight years. A new report is therefore submitted 
to our Associations. 

This report likewise is divided into a general discussion and a State- 
ment of Principles. The Statement of Principles includes a few modifi- 
cations of the report of 1950 and several important additions. The pre- 
liminary discussion does not review the ground covered by the report of 
1950 but only discusses the modifications in the Statement of Principles 
and the additions thereto. 


Retirement 


The chief modifications in the Statement regarding retirement are to 
take account of the fact that most institutions have brought their faculties 
under Social Security, to delete references to interest rates which are no 
longer applicable, an¢ to indicate that under certain conditions the recall 
of retired teachers on part time after a fixed retirement age may be 
acceptable practice. In addition, recommendations are made that institu- 
tions’ insurance programs for their faculties include life insurance on a 
group basis, major medical (catastrophic) insurance, and disability 
insurance. 

Since 1950, the large majority of faculty members in private institu- 
tions have come under Social Security. The faculty members in many 
public institutions already have Social Security coverage and others are 
in the process of getting such coverage. This had been recommended 
by the Committee in 1950 and we are glad to see that the movement 
has taken place rapidly. This has made it less difficult to attain the goal 
of “50% of the average salary over the last 10 years of service,” set up in 
the 1950 Report. It would not seem to this committee wise to set a 
higher minimum goal, although we are happy to note that many institu- 
tions have annuity programs which in most cases will provide an annuity 
in excess of this figure. The Statement of Principles has been changed, 
therefore, to make it clear that we are not assuming that Social Security 
be in addition to the previous goal. 

The 1950 goal has since been modified by action of our two Associa- 
tions to make it read, “to provide under normal circumstances and in so 
far as possible for a retirement life annuity equivalent in purchasing 
power” to approximately 50% of the last ten-year average salary. Hence 
the Statement on Retirement now recognizes the desirability of the vari- 
able annuity, reflecting changes in the price level, as resourcefully pro- 
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vided by the College Retirement Equities Fund. The Statement ought 
by all means to continue to reflect this substantial advance in the provi- 
sion of economic security for retirement. 

The 1950 Report contained the statement: “Conditions such as 
longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have recently 
changed in such a way as to justify older rather than younger retirement 
ages.” As far as interest rates go, this statement is no longer applicable, 
since they have risen markedly since 1950. On the other hand, there are 
other factors that have come into the picture that would justify older 
rather than younger retirement ages—particularly the shortage of 
teachers in the light of increasing enrollments. 

Finally, the committee did not believe that the Associations should 
take as strong a stand against continued service after retirement age as 
that of the 1950 Statement. In spite of the cogent arguments of the 1950 
Report for a fixed retirement age, the committee believes that universi- 
ties should be in a position to use a system of recall for staff members so 
that their services on a part-time basis may be extended beyond a fixed 
retirement age. No plan which provides administrative discretion on 
such a matter will avoid the embarrassment entailed in choices among 
various faculty members, all of whom have given long and good service to 
an institution. However, the desirability of prolonging the individual's 
service to society as long as he is effective, especially in a period of 
shortages in “brain power,” 
administrative embarrassment and hurt feelings. 

One of the strong arguments for a fixed retirement age is that it 
makes certain that the younger men in the department will not have 
their freedom of action curtailed indefinitely by the continued service 
of their seniors. A system of recall for specific services, without vote in 
departmental or faculty matters and without continuance in certain 
administrative positions, such as departmental chairmanships or chair- 
manships of major committees, to a large extent avoids this difficulty. A 
number of institutions have already experimented successfully with the 
plan of “recall.” In order, however, for such a plan to be successful, it 
should not be assumed that it is a privilege of the faculty member to con- 
tinue on part time past retirement, even when he is in good mental or 


seems to us more important than avoiding 


physical health. In addition to these necessary requirements, the need 
for his services should be clear. Moreover, the later a retirement age at 
an institution, the less frequently will it be desirable to recall an individual 
for service past the regular retirement age. Recommendation 4 of the 
Statement of Principles, if approved, will indicate that our Associations 
recognize the value of a system of recall under carefully guarded condi- 
tions. 
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Your committee is particularly happy to note that a grant to the 
American Association of University Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges has been made by the Ford Foundation to establish a 


roster of retired teachers so that institutions other than those fror 
they are retiring will know of their availability for teaching. 

Your committee saw no particular reason why it should recom- 
mend that death benefits to beneficiaries other than widows should nor- 
mally be paid in cash. It does not wish to take a stand in this matter 


Other changes in the Statement in regard to retirement systems an 


a 


ali 


retirement annuities are minor and their reasons, we believe, obvious. 


Life Insurance on a Group Basis 


In sa the committee recommended that institutions study the 
opportunities of collective and group life insurance. It now brings before 
the Assocat ms for their approval a definite recommendation in this re- 
gard. Under certain conditions, Federal Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance provides substantial benefits which are totally lacking, however, un- 


der other conditions. The widow while under age 62, without minor 


children, receives practically no survivorship benefits. Life insurance « 


ic 


a group basis has several operas, ap (a) In general, it is cheaper thar 


individual insurance; (b) 


1 


it may be secured by those who could not pass 


ruarantees 


Uudid 


i 
the medical ceatenail on of the life insurance company ; (c) 


to the institution that all its staff are covered, so that the problems of 


destitute survivors do not embarrass the institution or tempt it to place 
on the payroll persons whom it might not otherwise employ. Ther 


therefore, advantages both to the institution and to the individual in life 


group basis shou 


anned in coordination with the death benefits afforded by the retire 


insurance on a group basis. Life a ona 


ment system. These death benefits norms ly i increase with the length of ie ys at 
the faculty ieahais employment, and hence it may well be that group 3 _ 
insurance benefits might remain the same or even decrease as the facult 3 


member grows older. The plan for decreasing collective life insur 
that the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) has de- 
veloped is one that dovetails well with many retirement systems. 

In particular, care should be taken that any contributions of indi- 
vidual faculty members be equitably d istributed, : since many t 
insurance on a group basis now in practice charge a greater share o 
cost to the younger person than to the older. At times, the contribution 
by the younger person is more than the actual premium charged by the 
insurance company for his protection. This, in our opinion, is undesir- 


able. 
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Insurance for Medical Expenses 


A person insures himself against loss of his house through fire. He 
does not insure himself against having his washers changed in the faucet. 
Insurance is meant to provide for large, unpredictable expenses which 
would be impossible, or at least highly inconvenient, to meet without the 
aid of insurance. There is, therefore, a subjective factor, varying with 
circumstances, in what a person should be insured for and what risks he 
should carry himself. This consideration is particularly applicable to 
medical insurance. There are many faculty members, especially in the 
younger group, who find even moderate unexpected medical expenses 
financially significant. The forms of hospital and surgical insurance 
which have become common (for instance, Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 
are an aid to these persons. In addition, such plans provide a useful 
means of regularized payment for the services covered. Moreover, in- 
surance on a group basis in medical matters is much cheaper than on an 
individual basis. Hence it is desirable for an institution to arrange that 
all of its staff have such insurance, or an opportunity to secure it. 

However, of considerably greater importance is insurance against 
major medical expense—the so-called “catastrophic” insurance. Whereas 
many faculty members may be inconvenienced financially for only a short 
period by a tonsils operation or a broken nose, few indeed can meet with- 
out serious hardship the expenses of a prolonged period in the hospital 
with large hospital and surgery costs. The average group medical in- 
surance plan has upper limits to the expenses paid of such a restrictive 
nature that little help toward meeting major medical costs is derived from 
these policies. The development for groups, such as faculties, of major 
medical insurance on a group basis has been a great need. The TIAA, 
with the backing of a grant from the Ford Foundation, has now made this 
form of insurance available on a basis which provides for meeting approxi- 
mately four fifths of these expenses above a fixed minimum for which no 
protection is afforded. This arrangement is similar to automobile colli- 
sion insurance with, say, $100 deductible. The cost of such insurance is 
not great since, although to the few people having to meet such major 
medical expenses the effect is catastrophic, for a large group the total 
amount of such expenses is much less than the total amount paid for short 
or minor illnesses. There are several insurance companies, besides the 
TIAA, which have relatively good plans for major medical expenses. 


Disability Insurance 


Preparation for college teaching and research is long and expensive. 
The individual’s and the community’s investments in the training of a 
scholar are very considerable. His remuneration starts late and, to put 
it mildly, is not excessive. There are few things, therefore, that the 
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scholar has more reason to fear than the possibility of being disabled from 


carrying on the profession in preparing for which he has invested so much 


o 
ig 


time and energy. Disability of the scholar before retirement is rare— 


q but when it occurs it is a catastrophic calamity. 
ae A plan in which half-salary up to retirement age will be paid during 
long-time disability, wtudioes it is presumed to be permanent or not, and 
ig : which meanwhile will provide for contributions toward a retirement an- 


nuity at the time the faculty member reaches retirement age, would be a 
great benefit both to the individual and to the institution. The benefit to 
the institution grows out of the tendency, which is now quite prevalent, 


to provide a substantial settlement or a continuing subsidy for nominal 
“4 work to a disabled faculty member, with resulting embarrassment to the 
e individual, and detriment to the institutional budget or to colleagues who 


carry an increased work load. A good disability insurance a porn 
take care of such situations in a much more desirable way. 


. In the past, there has been no disability plan avai lable for institutions 

S to cover their staffs in a way that meets both institutional and individual 
t m , taking account of retirement plans. Disability. insurance meeting 


Paci needs has now cox introduced through TIAA with the backing of 
from the Ford dunprmegr: This insurance is also of the de- 


~ 
4 
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pst ductible type, in which short-time disability is not covered, but in which 
ae there is no limit to the coverage for long disability. 
New TIAA 
"4 Your committee is happy to learn that t Diy AA is planning to make 
a new factual study of retirement — al is urance benefits available 
in colleges and universities throughout the country. The resulting report 
will bring up to date the itmnanii' useful book on college retirement plans, 


the first edition of which was prepared by Rainard B. Robbins and the 
second by William C. Greenough. The committee believes such an 
enlarged and up-to-date study will be of great value to the profession. 


The Committee recommends that the following statement of princ 
. ples be endorsed by the American Association of University Professor 
and the Association of American Colleges 


Statement of Principles 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or admin- 
istrator, or even of the individual institution. The policy of an institution 
for the retirement of faculty members and administrators and its plan for 
their insurance benefits and retirement annuities should be such as to 
increase the effectiveness of its services as an educational agency. Spe- 
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cifically, this policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals of the 
highest abilities to educational work, to sustain the morale of the faculty, 
to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose to devote their 
energies to serving their institution, and to make it possible in a socially 
acceptable manner to discontinue the services of members of the faculty 
when their usefulness is undermined by age. 

The following is recommended practice : 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution, as well 
as its insurance program, should be clearly defined and be well understood 
by both the faculty and the administration of the institution. 

2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retirement 
age, the same for teachers and administrators. The length of training of 
college teachers, their longevity and their health generally are such that 
in the present circumstances the desirable fixed retirement age would 
appear to be from sixty-seven to seventy. 

3. Circumstances that may seem to justify the involuntary retirement 
of a teacher or administrator before the fixed retirement age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administrative committee of the 
institution. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, 
but in the consideration of specific cases, no interested person should be 
permitted to participate in its deliberations. (The above is not meant to 
indicate that the involuntary return of an administrator to teaching duties 
need be regarded as a retirement. 

4. The recall of teachers on inal status should be without ten 
and on an annual appointment. Such recall should be used only iain 
the services are clearly needed and where the individual is in good mental 
and physical health. It may be for part or for full time. ‘Such recall 
should be rare where the retirement age is as late as 70. 

5. The institution should provide for a system of retirement annuities. 


Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of active 
service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who have 
attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide in normal circumstances and in so far as 
possible for a retirement life annuity (including Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance benefits) equivalent in purchasing power to approxi- 
mately 50% of the average salary over the last 10 years of service if the 
retirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retire- 
ment age is younger. 

(d) Ensure that the full amount of the individual’s and the institu- 
tion’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in the indi- 
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vidual, available as a benefit in case of death while in service, and with no 
; forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 
. (e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in cash 


but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative exp rense, 


aio m might be made for very small accumulations in an inactive 
account.) Except when they are small, death benefits to a widow ee nul 


_ - be paid in - e form of an annuity. 
6. When a new retirement policy or annuity pl: an is initiated or an 
old one changed, reasonable provision either by special financial arrange- 


jual i 


= ments or by the gradual inauguration of the new plan should be made for 


3 those adversely affected. 
we . It is desirable for the insurance program of an institution to include 
the follow! ing 


1; 


(a) Life insurance on a group basis, in addition to survivors’ benefits 


under Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 
(b) Insurance for medi 
(catastrophic) insurance. 

(c) Disability i insurance, covering long-term total disability for any 


or 


reasonably fitted, and paying 


= 

3 

J 


lf-salary up to a reasonable maximum during disability before retire- 


as well as continuing ct ntributions toward a retirement annuity. 


Scholar’s Choler 


Infra, ibid., vide, viz.: 
I chas se each reference till I’m diz- 
Zy down the restless page, then fall 
With ante, post, passim, et al. 
When every thought’s commented on, 
To read’s a weary marathon. 
At footnotes faltering, I concede 
. The bookworm should turn centipede. 
Jane Goddard 


Altadena, California 
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Educational Developments 


Economic Status 


Comprehensive Study of Faculty Salaries for 1957-58 


On March 4, 1958, the United States Office of Education released perhaps 
the most comprehensive report on current faculty salaries ever made = public 
This report, entitled “Higher Setanadiad Planning and Management Dat 
1957-58,” and based on replies from 1,146 colleges and universities, contain 
102 pages, including 27 tables of salary data, arranged by types, sizes, ual 
geographic locations of institutions. It also furnishes useful information on 
faculty fringe benefits and on tuition, fees, and charges for room and board. 
The study finds that the average salary for college faculty wannere of all 
ranks was $6120 at the time the data were compiled. The New York Times, 
in an editorial commenting on the report, remarks that this is just about what 
plumbers get in wages—which is, of course, no reflection on ermere~s04 
adds: “But such is the value that this country places on the services of tho 
who, as Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Folsom says, ‘are oo 
members of our society’ and who train most of the future leaders in all walks 
of life.” 

he facing table of average 


n- 
tains information accumulated fr 
by permission of the compiler of the il- 


ist in college business management for the Office of Education.) 


Copies of the salary report (Circular No. 517) may be obtained from 


the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 60 cents each. A check or money order should be sent 


JUL 


with each order. 


Developments at Columbia University 


In January of 1958, a faculty self-study committee, fina 
Carnegie Corporation, issued a report eng to the future 
1. 


University. The committee included among its recommendations that the 
University spend at least $100,000,000 in the near ay ure on necessary buildings, 
increases in faculty salaries, a three-fold increase in fellowship and scholar- 
ship funds, and other needs. In recommending tuition increases to support 
higher faculty salaries, the report cautioned that part of the increased tuition 
should be applied to new scholarships and fellowships. It recommended tha 
faculty members receive a 10% discount on rent in the apartment houses 
owned by the University. It pointed out that sev oral universities pay higher 
average salaries in each rank than does Columbia, and that in consequence the 
University can expect increasing difficulty in recruiting new teachers and in 
keeping outstanding teachers now on the faculty. 
Dr. Grayson Kirk, President of the University, in a news release, agreed 
that faculty salaries at Columbia, as elsewhere, should be doubled as soon as 
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Sacary Data ror Facuttry Mempers Emptovep No More Tuan 10 Montus, 
sy Controt, 1957-58 
(Figures in parentheses indicate numbers of institutions reporting) 


Public Privat 
Data classifications by Universities Teachers Universities Liberal Arts 
academic rank (54) Colleges (93 (39 Colleges (32¢ 
Professors 
Maximum mean salary $12,350 $9,250 $13,850 $10,850 
Third quartile mean salary 10,060 8,290 9,730 7,400 
Median mean salary 8,680 7,440 8,510 6,290 
First quartile mean salary 7,440 6,660 7,800 5,500 
Minimum mean salary 5,750 4,850 5,150 2,550 
Mean salary 8,940 7,440 8,860 6,540 
Associate professors 
Maximum mean salary 9,450 7,950 9,050 8,050 
Third quartile mean salary 7,540 7,030 7,190 6,000 
Medi an mean salary 6,840 6,700 6,570 5,380 
iartile mean salary 6,280 5,790 6,210 4,890 
mum mean salary 4,950 4,150 4,850 2,550 
Mean salary 6,980 6,430 6.660 5,44 
Assistant professors 
Maximum mean salary 8,050 7,250 6,550 6,450 
Third quartile mean salary 6,240 6,090 $730 5,180 
Median mean salary 5,790 5,890 5,580 4,840 
‘irst quartile mean salary 5,460 5,250 5,360 4,360 
Minimum mean salary 4,250 3,550 4,250 2,250 
Mean salary 5,850 5,660 5,490 4,760 
Instructors 
Maximum mean salary 6,550 7,050 §,150 5,550 
Third quartile mean salary 5,100 5,290 4,770 4,480 
Median mean salary 4,700 4,860 4,600 4,221 
First quartile mean salary 4,410 4,470 4,410 3,860 
Minimum mean salary 3,450 3,150 3,550 1,250 
Mean salary 4,780 4,830 4,520 4,110 
possible. He announced the present salary schedule: professor, minimum 
$10,000 with an indeterminate maximum ; neeoc! iate prof , $6500 to $10.- 


: essor 
000 ; ge sn professor, $5500 to $7000; and instructor, $4500 to $6000. 
he Columbia University chapter of the dian Associat — of Uni- 
ersity Professors ci irculated an “Open Letter to the President and b Srentees 
of Columbia Universi ity,” pointing out the difficulties of recruitment and reten- 
tion of present faculty, and making the following recommendations: (a) Co- 
pense: University should achieve and maintain the highest median salary for 
ull professors in the United States; (b) the University’s salaries for asso 
ciate professors, assistant professors, and instructors should be fully com- 
petitive with comparable institutions. Faculty signatures were solicited for 
presentation to the Presid nt and Trustees. 


St. Joseph's College Announces New Salary Schedule 


St. Joseph’s College (Colleg yeville, Ind.) has announced the following 
alary schedule, to become effective for the year 1958-59: professor, $9000 to 
$15,000; associate pen peg $7000 to $9500; assistant professor, $6000 to 
$8500 ; instructor, $5000 to $7500. The new schedule represents an average 
salary increase of ab mut $1500 a year. It is the second increase in two years, 
and represents an average increase of about 100% since the college received 
the Ford Foundation grant. The College claims that the new schedule is, “as 
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far as we know, the best in any Catholic college in the United States.” In 
addition, the College recently began financing a faculty community to enable 
its teachers to build their own homes under terms which they can afford. 
3y September, 1958, it is expected that there will be about 30 lay faculty 
members and a student enrollment of 1050. 


Salary Ranges and a at Union ee Schenectady, New York 


Union re lege at tl fmm es in effect for the year 1957- 
5 edian, $ $7800) ; associate professor, 
$55 70C nedian, $6200) ; assist fessor, $4800 to $6300 (median, 
$5500) ; and phony — to 0 (median, $5000). In addition, the 
fo lowing fringe benefits ar all full-time members of the faculty : 
(a) a TIAA annuity plan to which I culty member contributes 7% of his 
total salary and the College contributes % ; and (b) payment by the College 
of all eee for the following types of TIAA insurance: major medical, 
disability, and five units of term life insurance. 


Midwestern State University Salaries and Wage-Labor Rates 


On January 19, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published an article discuss 
ing the ag of the University of Missouri. Among much material of interest 
especially to citizens of Missouri were some items of generé il interest. Average 

salaries for aa rank had been obtained from the following Midwestern state 
universities: Colorado, Illinois, a, Kansas, Michigan, Minnes« 
Missouri, State, and Wi sin. Average f 

ranks among these 11 universi ties w ere: professor, ma cimum 

mum $8068 ; associate professor, mz i 
professor, maximum $6580, minimut instructor, maxi 

minimum $4067. The ao ch con ted, in re gard to 

at the of “Assuming a 48-hour work week, al 

teachers work mu f pay for professors on a nine 


month basis would b 53: associate professors, $3.56; cullen professors, 
i 3y comparison, St. Louis labor scales include 
oom foreman, $4; carpenter, f 
s helper, $3.10; hod carrier, 


Average Salaries and Biennial Increase at the University of lowa 


As a result of action by the Iowa State Legislature, funds } 
increases for the faculty of the State University of Iowa were made availabl 
for the year beginning July 1, 1957. The average salary within each rank 
for the year 1957-58, with the percentage increase over the average of the 
preceding biennium, for faculty members teaching on : 
f¢ lows : professor, $9411, 18.4% ; associate professor, 
pr rofessor, $5930, 12.5% ; instructor, $4499, 12.5¢ 

2 12 men basis, the averages and increases are: profe $11.235, | 16.1% - 


issociate oon sor, $9015, 22.9% ; assistant professor, 31, 18.1%; instruc- 


tor, $5576, 2 20.5%. 


Developments at Tulane University 


Tulane University has announced that it received $1,154,622 in unre- 
stricted funds as a result of its 1957 Annual Fund Program. This fund “is 
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program for faculty salaries 
I nounts recel eived 


aid, and libraries 
7 foundations, $27: 


each in 1957 are: 


next ten years for the improvement of the University. The needs are care- 
il, and $50,000,000 of the total is to be added to the general 
y so that faculty salaries can be raised. 

iapter of the American Association of Univer- 
da “ faculty salaries at the University 
chairman was Professor Warren Breed. The 
1 It is not only 
aries received, bu goes into budget need 


Inecc 
me 


ges of at aie and comr 


e by wives of 


The figures belie the often heard statement that the _ of a 
the States 


howed that these instit ibe had 
rom private sources hi 
$209,274,000. 
05,440,000 by 
iropy, and of this total, $1, 106,188,000 has been received doce 1950-5 

ibuti in excess of in 1956- 
Cornell, and Johns Hop- 
i Wellesley were highe t 
. Eger V. Murphree, President 


organization, in 
received $272,734,000 in gif 


gain of 30.3% over the pr h o 


f 


$15 1,000,000 to ed lu 
year estimates ran $100,000,000 to $125,000.00. 


Potpourri 


The University of Notre Dame’s $66,600,000 development program over 

the next ten years includes $27,000,000 in endowment for increased faculty 
galaries. . . . Wellesley College announced in February that it had collected 
$1,141,667 in the first five months of its campaign to raise $15,000,000 as 


endowment to increase faculty salaries. . . . The will of F rank L. Miller, Jr., 


u 


an alumnus of Princeton University who died in Chattanooga on January 27, 

1958, allotted $200,000 to Princeton. ... Lafayette College has received 

gift of $6,000,000 from the Marquis Foundation. In the last five years, the 
t t 


ion has made substan 


Foundati ial gifts to the College. “hese have been used 
to increase faculty salaries. . . . Radcliffe College has received $2,515,091 
in gifts and pledges toward a ten-year i of development. The goal i 

$10,000,000. . . . Mr. Pau Moore, 0 Convent Station, N. J., a 1908 
graduate, has given to Yale University $100,000 to be used as it sees fit “in 


strengthening the freshman year.” ... The Cornell University Law School 
e 


sd that it has received a gift of $1,000,000 from Mr. Myron C. 


Tulane has recently announced a campaign to raise $96,000,000 in the 
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such as housing, Savings, indebter medical, protessional, and cultura! ash: oe 
expenses, and expenses for the education of children; and into income fri one i 
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outside work and work faculty members. 
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Taylor, a member of the class of 1894. . . . Cornell University announced 
in March that it had received a gift of $250, 100 from Mr. Walter S. Carpenter, 
Jr., of Wilmington, Delaware, as an endowment for the new engineering 
library. . . . Colby College reports that $768,008.12 was secured in advance 
gifts and pledges before the opening, in April, of the $2,500,000 Colby College 
Fulfillment Program. . . . Georgetown University raised $143,161 in its 
1957 Alumni Giving Fund. This was an increase of $24,500 over 1956. 
A bequest of $250,000 from the estate of William J. Gallon has been received 
by Hofstra College. . . . Mr. Leroy R. Grumman, Board Chairman of the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, has donated $500,000 to Cornell 
University to be used toward a building for the Graduate School of Aero- 
nautical Engineering. . . . As a result of a gift of more than $100,000 in 
honor of Dr. Theodore H. Jack, President Emeritus of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, a chair in history has been endowed in his name... . The 
Ford Foundation has announced that it will grant $340,000 to Vanderbilt 
University’s School of Law to strengthen its program in law and contemporary 
affairs... . A grant of $100,000 for the support of the College library has 
been made to Middlebury College by the Irene Heinz Given and John La orte 
Given Foundation of New York City. . . . Tuition at the University of 
Buffalo will rise from $700 to $780 a year for freshmen and soph omores and 
$880 a year for juniors and seniors next September. . . . A plan to enable 
the public school teachers of Winnetka, III. to earn up to $12,000 a year plus 
fringe benefits comparable to those in industry has been offered in a heavily 
documented 73-page report of a citizens’ committee named by the board of 
education and headed by James C. Worthy, former Assistant Secretar y of 
Commerce and a vice-president of Sears Roebuck & Co. . . rel] Uni- 
versity has been left $100,000 from the estate of we illi am Weint 
Eighty-two part-time students at Tufts 
have pledged 50 cents a week for four years in support | Oo 
$1,500,000 building drive. . . . Anne Parrish, the novelist, 
fall of 1957, left a bequest of $10,000,000 for the study and treatment of mental 
and emotional disorders. The work is to be undertak en by the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, and as a result the New York Hos spital- 
Cornell Medical Center Foundation, Inc., has been organized. . . . One 
hundred ten private colleges and universities in the State of New York re- 
ported to Governer yong last February that they could provide space 
a 75,000 additional s its by 1970, and that they expected that to do so 
ould require the expend iture of about’ $450,000,000.. . . The University 
of Connecticut salary schedule is as follows: professor, $7980 to $11,940; 
associate professor, $6900 to $10,140; assistant professor, $5940 to $8580; 
instructor, $4980 to $7140. By faculty preference, intra-rank increases are 
made on the basis of merit rather than automatically. . . . Beginning Sep- 
tember, 1958, new students at Harvard may, for a $10 fee, budget their term 
bills, including tuition, by the month; and scholarship and loan funds will be 
increased by $500.000.... Ina Report on the American ee issued in 
April by the Rockefeller - Brothers Fund, the prediction is made that, to cope 
with increased enrollments, a geri average period of schooling, and the 
problem of maintaining a supply of qualified teachers, this country will prob- 
ably have to double, by 1967, t the $13 billion spent for education in 1957. 
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Organizational Notes 


Activities of Staff, Officers, and Association Representatives 


On February 13, in Washington, Mr. Carr attended a conference of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education on plans to better television participa- 
tion in the national advertising cam oem for higher education. On March 18, 
he was a consultant at a conference of the Committee on the Relations 
Higher Education to the Federal pie acho held in Washington under the 
auspices of the American Council on Ed inca ation. On March 20, he participated 
in the Washington Program of Colombian Rectors, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Leaders and Specialists. He was a panelist on the Workshop for 
Religious Liberals conducted by the Unitarian Committee of Social Justice at 

All Souls Unitarian in Washington on March 11. He was guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Ohio Conference of the Association, held at 
Muskingum Colle; ge on March 15, and at a meeting of the Virginia State 
Conference in Richmond on March 22. On April 2, he addressed the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House, in Washington, on the subject, “The Outlook 
for Intellectual Freedom,” and on April 8, he spoke to the Washington Higher 
Education Group on current oo in academic freedom. On April 11, he 
addressed a dinner meeting of the Hood College chapter of the Association 
and on April 18, a meeting of the U rene A of New Hampshire chapter. 

mmediately after the An Mr. Carr journeyed to 
the Wes t Cons t, where he visi apter on April 29, 
ed Wi ies tte Universit iversity of Wa 
ington chapter on May 2. On Ma ay 3, = po a meeting of the Pacific 
t Region at M. yscow, Idahx meeting of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota chapter in Minn 

Mr. Shannon was guest speaker at the organizational meeting of the 
Monmouth College (N.J.) chapter on March 28. Other guests at the meet- 
ing included Professor Arthur H. Scouten (University of Pennsylvania), 
member of Commi ittee = and representatives of other New Jersey chapters. 
On March 17, Mr. Fidler was the speaker at a meeting of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege chapter, and on April 29 , in Chicago, he addressed meetings of the Uni- 

ersity of Chicago and Loyola University chapters. On April 30 and May 1, 
he attended a conference on College Teacher Preparation Foams . Spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education. On May ee 1¢ participated in 
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a panel discussion, sponsored by the Temple University ch lapter, on Faculty- 

Administration Relationships. Mr. Davis spoke at a ain a the Di strict 
1 


of Columbia Conference on March 6. All members of the Washington office 


staff attended sessions of the Ninth Annual Conference of the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House, in \yashington, on March 6 and 7. 

On February 14, Professor John Q. Hays (Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas), a member of the Council, spoke at a meeting of the Navarro 
Junior College chapter; on February 18, Professor James C. Carey (Kansas 


State College), a member of Committee E, spoke at a meeting of the Centr 
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Missouri State College chapter; and on February 26, Professor David C. 
Murdoch (University of British Columbia), a member of the Council, spoke 


at a meeting of the Western Washington College of Education chapter. 


Professor Henry H. H. Remak (Indiana University), of Committee E, was 
guest of the Kentucky Conference at its meeting in Lexington on As ril 6. 
During recent months, a number of members have represented the Asso- 
ciation at the inauguration of college and university presidents : Professor Jack 
Purdue (Oklahoma Baptist University) at the ee of oe Jack 
Stauffer Wilkes as President of Oklahoma City University on March 6; Pro- 
fessor Earle F. Berg (Queens College, N. C.) at the inauguration " Dr. 
Rufus Patterson Perry as President of Johnson C. Smith University on April 
7; Professor Clyde I. Lewis (Eastern Kentucky State College) at the inau- 
guration of Dr. Irvin E. Lunger as President of Transylvania College on 
April 15; Professor Malcolm W. Oliphant (Georgetown University) at the 


inauguration of Dr. William Joseph McDonald as Rector of the Catholic 


University of America on April 16; Professor Ruth Mohl (Brooklyn Co 

at the inauguration of Dr. Ernst Weber as President of the P: lytech: nic 7 
tute of Brooklyn on April 19; and Professor Margaret E. Lyon (Mi 
College) at the inauguration of Dr. Glenn S. Dumke as President of San 


Francisco State College on May 2. 

Dr. Elizabeth Schneider (Temple University) and Professor Donald 
Flaherty (Dickinson College) were the Association’s delegates at the Sixty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political Science, held 
in Philadelphia on April 11 and 12. 


New Chapters 


Chapters of the Association have recently been established at the follow- 
ing institutions: Delaware State College, Henry Ford Community “College, 
High Point College, University « f He yuste mn, Huron College, Monmouth Col- 
lege (NJ. ), Stevens nstitute of hnology, and Texas Western College. 
In addition, the former chapter at S aio University has been reactivated. 


Additional Committee Assignments 


Committee E on the Establishment and Conduct of Chapters 
District I: Eugene K. Chamberlin (History), San Diego Junior College. 
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Liberal Stereotype 


24 American Association of University Professors 


The Annual Meeting approved a resolution on educati mn (page 503 of 
this issue), but first approved an amendment deleting the following sentence 
which was in the resolution as originally presented : 


he Meeting] also warns against the assumption that an educational system 
that is highly esteemed in a foreign country will necessar ily produce desirable 
results here—especially that a system reputed to be successful in a totalitarian 
society will be serviceable in advancing the interests of a democratic society. 


The objections were not stated with great clarity, but some comments 
from the floor seemed to reveal an apprehensi on that the sentence was xeno- 
phobic in motivation and warmongering in effect. We happen to be per- 

ly acquainted with the man who drafted tt e resolution; we will avouch 
that he does not write “dirtyforeigner” as a single word, and he has not 
stumped for preventive war against the Rus sians. We think v4 was merely 
trying to say that “it ain’t necessarily so” that we should blindly imitate an 
educational system simply because it has out-sputniked us. He had in mind, 


we feel sure, the attitude satirized in a recent New Yorker cartoon, in which 


a em racter at a town meeting shouts: “Classrooms! Fyre ne Do the 
Russians worry about classrooms ?” ag: more recently, Little Orphan Annie, 
when informed that Daddy Warbuck remely youthf a scientists were 


“from foreign lands,” asked, “Y’mean foreigners are smarter’n we are?” 
Punjab explained: “Perhaps they study harder and to more purpose. Many 
speak three languages. Mos t are far advanced in mathematics, chemistry, 
biology. Very few, however, know much of finger painting, or cooking, or 


bop.” The author of the resolution, we surmise, thought that the Meeting 
ought to say something about this sudden revival of “The Russians do these 
things better.” In bel nnocence he did not know that with foreign he ran 


afoul of one of the “trigger words” of cliché-riding liberals. As for ourselves, 


we shall try to ae “foreign” out of this column, lest we be accused of 
“chauvinism”—another liberal cliché. 


“Musical Chairs” Repaired 


The second paragraph of beers Chairs’ _ (Seeing, No. 1A, p. 314) was 
intended to conclude: “A committee of two alumni, two stu lents , and three 
faculty members turned to to fi "ry another coach”—yes, two to’s in succession. 
The printer won, however ; one of the to’s was omitted, to the ruination of our 
syntax. We managed, not without effort, to hold on to misliking in the first 
paragraph (the printer wanted dis-), but two to’s were too many. 

When we retire, we are going to buy a hand press and print the English 
language the way we want to, procedureally, subject only to such substantive 
censorship as exists around Gantt Pond, Alabama, where we shall reside. 


Permissions and Notices 


“Writer’s Magic,” by A. Grove Day (Summer, 1947), to be mimeo- 
graphed for distribution to graduate students and others. 
“Education by Facade,” by Walter Houston Clark (Winter, 1 
cerpt to be quoted in a book published by the Southern Illinois University 
Press. 
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Editor's Notes 


“Voluntary Action in a Democracy,” by A gnes E. Meyer (Spring, 
to be mimeogrz aphed for distribution to social science classes. 

“Ph. Dear,” by Dorothy Ballard (Spring, 1956), to be repr 
Chemical Literature, a { ublicati on of the Armour Research Foundation. 

“Scholarly Style or the Lack Thereof,” by Sheridan Baker (A 
195 36), nimeographed for the use of graduate 1 

“Town and Gown,” by Philip Applemz 
in the Newsletter of the Association of Urban Ur niversi sities. 

“Sabbatical Leave Travel Expenses and the Federal Income Tax,” by 
William W. Oliver (Autumn, 1957), to be mimeographed for the use of 
unl 

ies,” by Seymour E. Har ris (Winter, 1957), excerpt to be 
as pi part of a collection of readings for students in a citizenship 


iding Freshmen to Describe a Tree,” ‘by Robert Hogan 
(Winter, 1957), to be included as a special feature in a textbook publisher 


Freshman English Review (a description of first-year textbooks 


Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education 


General Education in the Colleges of Arkansas is the title of a compre- 
ensive survey and comm entary, of 156 pages, on the “Arkansas Experiment 
in Teacher Bd lucation,” sponsored by the Fund for the Advancement 

fE ducati 1. The author is ‘He oyt Trowbridge, Chairman of the Departmen 

h : at the University of New Mexico, oe for two years served as 
it to the Experiment. An initial essay on “Forty Years of General 


} 


co 

Ex tacation, ” and a chapter on “Patterns and Trends” in probleme and their 
lutions concerning the role of general education in teacher training, 

hapters on programs in science and mathematic 
studies, and the humanities. Copies can be obtained on request from 

Arkans sas Experiment in Teacher Education, 512 Baptist Medical Arts 
ig, 12th and Marshall . Streets, Little Rock, ‘Ark. 


Books for Asian Students 


The Ass Foundation urges the members of American college and uni- 
i es to contribute books of educational interest, particularly an- 
ogies, “ect es, histories, special studies, ane textbooks, to the Books 
sian Students P rogram, which is administered by the Foundation. For 

1, write to The Asia Foundation, 550 Kearney Street, San 


The Association’s Accomplishments 


The influence of the Association “in being,” and its role in helping to 
develop “the common law of the academic profession,” favorite themes of the 
late Ralph E. Himstead, are neatly combined in the following p passage from a 
letter recently received fror m a widely experienced member, w ho not long ago 


was active in the composition of two local difficulties : 


From my own experience I have been impressed recently with the power 
exercised by the AAUP merely by its existence—and I don’t mean as a threat. 
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Administrators often want to do the right thing and can be encouraged to do 
so if there is some guide to faith and practice. In the recent difficulties at 
the University of ........ case), University 
(the ........ case), the advice and c: yunsel received from [m sumer rs of th 
Central Office staff] were invaluable, not only to me, but to the adn 
involved. As Vice-President ........ , of the University of ........, 
narked to me during the ........ case, we may be on the way to establ 
an “academic law” comparable to the canon law which passing centuries 
have worked out for ecclesiastical organizations. If we are, the chief enter- 
priser in the business will be the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 


Such testimony, and that of Howard Mumford Jones (quoted as a “filler’ 
the Winter, 1957 Bulletin, p. 614), is part of the answer to those who say 
the Association “did not do anything” between 1950 and 195 56. 


Himstead Portrait 


Contributions to the Himstead Portrait Fund (Bulletin, 
pp. 430, 558; Winter, p. 685) are now almost sufficient for the 
mittee to shop for a painter. Contributions are still received ; 
Office with deep appreciation. 


ACLS Awards 


Among recipients of ten special $10,000 awards of the American Council 
of Learned Societies “for distinguished scholarly accomplishment in the 
humanities and social sciences,” announced in ag yea were Arthur O. 
Lovejoy (Philosophy, Johns Hopkins), one of t Association’s “Founding 
Fathers,” and Walter P. Webb (American History, U nhegraity of Texas), a 
present Council member. 


Professors into Librarians 


In a recent letter to this Editor, Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, Director of the Joint 


University Libraries, N: ishville, takes note of the large number of teacher 
announcing their availability in the Bulletin, calls vnenersane to the “several 
thousand library vacancies in institutions of higher learning,” and continues : 


Individuals with degrees from a good liberal arts college or university, 


especially an M.A. or Ph.D., and with teaching experience, should find many 
phases of college and university library work most satisfying if they like 
teaching and like to work with young peop lle. There are many positions for 
which the minimum technical (libr. iry science) preparati yn could be obtained 
in a summer quarter or tw o—prov ided the individual has had a thorough liberal 
arts education, has language facility, and has the right personal qualifications 
for library work in a teaching situation. Financial remuneration should be no 
problem, since in many colleges and universities library staff has 
and status and receives the same compensation as the teaching 
parable education and experience. The opportunities and needs are so great 
and urgent that possibly the AAUP and library schools can do something about 
this situation. 
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M embership 


Procedures and Classifications 


General Procedures 


ee in the American Association of University Professors 
ination and election to teachers and research workers on 


f approved colleges and universities (those on the lists of 
regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to 

action of the Association), and to present or recent 

f those institutions. 

spective member must fill out the appropriate nomination 

form, have it gual? by an already Active member, and send it to the 
Central Office. When eligibility has been estal lished t there, the nominee's 
name is published, and barring a sustained protest, his election to mem- 
bership by the Com mittee on Membership takes place about six weeks 

after 

year in the Association is the calendar year 
hip of nominees whose 

issue of the Bulletin 
becomes effective as of January 1 of The membership 
of nominees whose names are received too late for publication in the 
Summer issue of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the 


year unless the nominee requests that his membership become 


following 


effective as of January | of the current year. 


Membership by Nomination and Election 
Actwe. One is eligible for Active member 4 if he has at least 
a one-year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching and/or 
research, with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher or other 
acceptable evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution (one on 
the lists of the established regional or professional accrediting associations, 
subject to modification by action of the Association). Annual dues 
are $7.50. (Beginning January 1, 1959, dues will be $8.00.) 
Junior. One is eligible for Senior membership if he is, or within 
the past five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved institu- 


tion. Annual dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member 
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if he is also eligible for Active membership, and a Junior member must 
be transferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 


Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work 
becomes primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate mem- 
bership, a relatively inactive status. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teaching 
or research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus member- 
ship. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to 
an institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended 
or permanently terminated must send written notice of his wish to the 
Central Office. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the 
membership files for one calendar year, during which he receives th 
Bulletin and incurs an obligation to pay dues. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should 
not go through the processes of nomination and election again, but 
should write to the Central Office asking to be reinstated. For present 
Association policy concerning reinstatement, see Bulletin 44: 1A, 309. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1516 nominations for Active membership and 104 
nominations for Junior membership are published as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations may be ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, 
transmit them for the consideration of the Committee on Membership. 
The Council of the Association has ruled that the primary purpose of this 
provision for protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on 
Membership questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees for 
membership as provided in the Constitution of the Association. To be 
considered, such protests must be filed with the General Secretary within 
thirty days after this publication. 
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Membership 


Initial List of Nominations‘ 


Active 
DISTRICT I—Aarizona, Catironnia, Nevapa, Uran, Hawai 


Arizona State College (Tempe), Robert L. Baker, Florence A. Bedell, Alden P. Buker, 
Edwin P. Grobe, James E. Johnson, William H. Stites; University of Arizona, Richard K. 
Burke, Lloyd E. Burton, Melba A. Garner, Charles J. Gross, Jr., Maurice K. Grossman, 
Robert B. Marlatt, Paul S. Martin, Emilio Osta, John R. Williams; Bakersfield College, 
Betty R. Bird; California Institute of Technology, Harold Lurie, Hardy C. Martel, Frank L 
Spitzer, Charles H. Wilts; California Western University, Jeanne D. Lareau, Albert A 
Lewis; University of California (Los Angeles), Stanford Drew, William H. Hildemann, 
Julian L. a, Patricia F. Knight; University of California (Santa Barbara), Mil 
C. Robeck; Chico State College, John C. Ayres, LeVerne E. Brandstatt, Maria S. Haynes, 
Hoyt M 5-4 Ritchie P. Lowry, Myles A. Tracy; University of Hawaii, Leona R 
Adam, Charles F. Congdon, James C. Moomaw, Dorothy H. Niimoto, Sidney J. Townsley, 
Jess H. Walters; Long Beach State College, Sanford M. Helm, J. Richard Powell, Arlene 
A. Roster; Les Angeles State College, Randolph G. Service; Leyola University of Los 
Angeles, Angelo A. De Gennaro; Modesto Junior College, Steve S. Grillos, David J. Water- 
man, Jr., Lee A. Withrow; Mt. San Antonio College, Verne Zellmer; University of Nevada, 
Asher B. Wilson: College of the Pacific, Sherman H. Spencer; Pasadena City College, John 
F. Christopher: Sacramento Junior College, Carl G. Winter; Sacramento State College, 
Robert A. Good, John Sheedy; Sam Diego Junior College, Ivan L. Lauritzen; San Diego 
State College, George F. Crane, William A. Hunrichs, Stanley J. Pincetl, Ir. Themis T 
Psomas; City College of San Francisco, Katherine N. Hondius; University of San Francisco, 
Tohn B. Gleason, Irving Lowe, Richard E. Mulcahy; San Jose State College, Kenneth A 
Tohnston, Curtis R. Stafford; Santa Barbara Junior College, Charles L. Atkinson, Timothy 
Fetler; University of Santa Clara, Robert G. Meiners; University of Southern California, 
Leslie K. Kaeborn; Stanford University, Richard Alpert. Albert Bandura, Charlies W 
Barnett, Donald L. Bittner, Eugene M. Farber, George E. Forsythe, Charles Gardipee 
Arthur S. Goldberger, Ruth T. Gross, William W. Hofmann, Herbert N. Hultgren, Ben B 
Tohneon, Charles E. McLennan, David M. Mason, Henry W. Newman, Lacy C. Rau, William 
C. Reynolds, Merrill E. Samuelson, Hale F. Shirley, Lyman M. Stowe, Benjamin N. Ward. 
Terry S. Wiggins: United States Postgraduate School, Charies H. Rothauge: University of 
Utah, LaVern Adix, Keith M. Engar, Vadal Peterson, Leonard B. Sand, Robert E. Smith. 
Ted C. Smith, Aylmer H. Thompson 


DISTRICT Il—Inano, Mowrawa, Atasxa, Bartisn Cotumeta, 
SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Alaska, Orlando W. Miller, Charles K. Ray; Idaho State College, Clair 
L. Anderson, Loren L. Braun, Benjamin L. Gotham; Lewis and Clark College, Hauton B 
Lee; Montana State College, Berenice G. Bayliss; Montana State University, J. Leslic 
Armour, Robert O. Bowen, Milton Colvin, Barbara J]. Howell, Otto Stein: Multnomah College, 
hn R. Deffenbaugh; Eastern Oregon College, Archie C. Dunsmoor, Floyd C. Hill, Wilson E 
Merrill, William D. Spear, William P. Wells; University of Oregon, Vergi! H. Dykstra 
Pacific Lutheran College, Elvin M. Akre, Grace E. Blomquist, Harold M. Tetlie, Paul G 
Vigness; College of Puget Sound, J. Stewart Lowther: Reed College, John F. Benton, Gilbert 
F. Gwilliam, Laurens N. Ruben, Helen A. Stafford, Richard H. Tyre: Seattle Pacific "College, 
Lester N. Habegeer: Western Washington College of Education, William B. Knox, Haroid 
G. Ogden, Richard F. W. Whittemore; State College of Washington, Wilfred E. Barnes 
Donald W. Fletcher, Verner L. Johnson, Paul A. Klavano, Robert L. Stanley; University of 
Washington, Candido Aylién, Leon H. Hurvitz; Willamette University, Alexander G 
Michaelides, Clorinda R. Topping; Yakima Valley Junior College, Jane Huntzicker, Ruth R 
Miller 


DISTRICT Mixwesota, Norta Dakota, Sours Dakota, Wisconstn, Manrrosa 


Bemidji State College, Henry D. Dyck; Coe College, James N. Joyce; Cornell College, 
Donald G. Davison, William A. Deskin, Leroy J. Lamis, John T. Nothnagle, Gunter W 
Remmling, Robert S. Witte; Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Myron 
S. Magen; Gustavus Adolphus College, Emmer E. Engberg; Hamline University, Walter 
Fleming, Veronica M. From, Robert R. Harrison, Patricia J]. Rand; Huron College, Kenneth 
E. Bandy, Gene W. Denison, Agnes J. Hanson, Marvin H. Hanson, E. Garner Horton, James 
A. Long, James T. Ross, Ralph G. Roth, Frank W. Smith, Philip L. Snowden, Miriam C. 
Speirs, Carl G. Tideman; lowa State College, Boyd W. ge, Emmit H. Haynes, John 
W. McDavid, Jt State University of Iowa, John W. Eckstein, John M. Harrison; Lawrence 
College, Woodrow V. Nold, Sumner Richman: Marycrest College, Raymond J. Jordan; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Sherwood O. Berg, Samuel J. Deal, John R. Gordon, John A. Logo- 


thetis, Richard B. Mather, Merle P. Meyer, Dorothy L. Ness, Francis B. O'Leary, Kurt 
Pollak, Otto N. Raths, Jr., Earl A. Schultz, Leonard Schuman, Jerome T. Syverton, Freder 


ick H. Van Bergen, Daniel N. Wiener; North Dakota Agricultural College, Sy!via M. Kruger, 


1See Supplementary List, pp. 535f. 
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Stanley N. Murray, Walter L. Wilson; University of North Dakota, James W. Hill, Robert 
H. Zoellner; College of St. Teresa, William F. Hill; University of South Dakota, Elmer W. 
Lammi; Upper Iowa University, Lyman R. Caswell; Wartburg College, G. Rudolph Bjorgan: 
Westmar College, Clayton D. Feis; Wisconsin State College (Eau Claire), R: uth L. Baker, 
Paul Nagel, Louise E. Yule; Wisconsin State College ad Falls), Robert W. Willson, 
Eliahu Wurman; Wisconsin State College (Stevens Point), Gladys Ishida, Edith S. Treuen- 
els; Wisconsin State College (Superior), Jay W. McKee; Wisconsin State College (White- 
water), Howard A. Barnett; University of Wisconsin, Gail E. Beck, Warrington W. Cole- 
scott, Eugene Rotwein, Manfred G. Wuerslin; University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), Fern 
G. Ehlers, Katherine G. Nelson, Philip Perlson, Mathilde M. Schoessow, Frances J. Starms, 
Ruth D. Stoveken, Bernice J. Wolfson 
DISTRICT IV—Cotorapo, Kansas, Missovurt, Nesrasxa, Wrominc 

Colorado State University, William R. Leith; University of Colorado, Jeremiah M. Allen, 
Burton G. Dwyre, Jr., Gordon Meiklejohn, Elda S. Popiel, Walter D. Weir; University ef 
Denver, V. Lucile Vrooman; Drury College, Cecil L. French; Fort Lewis Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, David Berg, Delmar E. Calhoun, James W. Decker, Herbert E. Owen, 
Edwin Rosenkranz; Hastings College, Robert R. Carr, Thomas N. Filson, Warren A. Scharf, 
Robert Searby; Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Anthony M 
Gawienowski, Robert W. Kiser, Louise M. Langford; Kansas State Teach ets College (Em- 
poria), John M. Mathews; University of Kansas, Elmo R. Richardson, Robert E. Schofield; 
University of Kansas City, Bernard Kleinman; Lincoln University (Missouri), Eva G 
Wright; Central Missouri State College, Lorene L. Novotny, Rolla F. Wood; Northwest 
Missouri State College, Gilbert A. Whitney; Southwest Missouri —e College, Don F. Had 
wiger, Bill B. Lightfoot, Doris C. Lorz, Paul L. Redfearn, Jr., Charies E. Thompson, E. Jean 
Walker, William Walsh; University of Missouri, Do nm R. W ebb; " Cabvesaiy of Missour 
(School of Mines and Metallurgy), Robert R. Russell; University of Nebraska, Patricia _ 
Abel, William R. Abel, Robert H. Harris, Richard G. Walsh; St. Louis University, Donald 
E. Flieder, William F. Geber, Barbara R. Landau, Oval A. Phipps, Karl K. Webber; Wash- 
burn University of Topeka, Henry |]. Claycamp, Elroy J. Steele; Washington University, 
C. William Emory, William Gomberg, Alfred M. Holtzer, Grant Urry; Western State College 
of Colorado, Benjamin R. Tilghman; William Jewell College, Walter M. Hunt, Jr.; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Sara Jane Rhoads, Charles H. Thompson; Northern Wyoming Com- 
munity College, Montane C. Gustafson 
DISTRICT V—Arxkansas, New Mexico, Ox.tanoma, Texas 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Mallie T. Russell, Sadye A. Young; 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Barbara G. Seagrave; University of Arkansas, Lester C 
Howick, Frederic K. Spies, Betty A. Wallace, Willard H. Whitcomb; Baylor University, 
Ethel E. Erickson, E iwar i L. Rabb; Bast Texas Baptist College, Bernice L. Halbert, Shirle) 
W. Handler, Era R. Miller, E. Frank St n, Seth R. Walton, Francis M. Warden, Eunice 
L. Ware; Universi ty of Houston, Dorothy 'B aker, Hallie L. Barrow, Julian Brandes, William 
G. Chambers, Joseph M. Coffer, Everett D. Dyer, John N. Fry, Leon F. Graves, Louise B 
Hoffman, Sara E. Huggins, Ruth F. Morton, Zelda Osborne, Helen B. Rufener, Edgar L 
Sherbenou, Sol Tannenbaum, Mary-Louise Vance, chard L Yates; Lamar State College 
of Technology, Ruth S. Coffey, France A. Meier, WwW ipple, Jr.; Laredo Junior Col- 
lege, Phyllis L. Brown, Robert G. Buchanan, William K. Sewell; New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, William J Ours; Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agnes L. Evins; Pan American College, Nai-tung Ting; Prairie View 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Theodore A. Talbot, Melvin B. Tolson, Jr.; St. Mary’s 
University of San Antonio; Frances S. Henke; Southeastern State College, Linnie R. Hall; 
Southern Methodist University, Evelyn F. Moo rehead; Southern State College, Lyndal Smith 
Southwestern University, Jimmy D. Baines, Carl O. Bergquist; Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Larry Covin; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Rudolph E. Leighton, 
Norman C. Rose; North Texas State College, George W. Linden; West Texas State College, 
David D. Hanig, Thomas D. MacOwan, William H. Page; Texas Technological College, 
William M. Perel; University of Texas Andrew J]. Brockema; University of Texas (Medica! 
School), Johanna Blumel, Arr Nell Boelsche, Virginia Brant], E. Ivan Bruce, James H 
Cherry, Robert N. Co unter Corssen, Sol Forman, Lee J. Haasis, Titus H. Harris, 
C. Olaf Haug, Norman G. Hawkins, Howard C. Hopps, E. Gartley Jaco, Grace K. Jameson, 
Wiley J. Jinkins, Jr., Oscar T. Kirksey, Pedro M. Lantin, Harry Levine, John Q. McGivney, 
Robert MacGregor, Gordon C. Mills, Charles Z. K. Mit sony A. Packchanian, Hynr 
W. Paley, Ma ’atterson, Morris Pollard, Martin S ider, Samuel R. Snodgrass, Harry 
Stoeckle, Bruce E. Walker; Texas Western College, William H. Ball, Caleb A. Bevans, John 
P. Bloom, Fred M. Brewer, Richard W. Burns, Lillian R. Collingwood, Lurline H. Do as, 
Eleanor L. Duke, Gene L. Erion, Wayne E. Fuller, Norman Grego t, Gladys Gregory, E. 
James Landers, Eugene W. Lewis, Ralph L. Lowenstein, Leif Neprud, Soledad Perez O., 
Joan H. Quarm, Jeannine H. Re wiett ¢, James A. Thorburn, Jack C. Youu, Jr., Roberta 
Walker; Wayland Baptist College, Wilma N Cosper, Henry F. Eason, Martin W. Landers, 
David E. Moore, Ernestine Norton, Clarence E. Williams 


DISTRICT VI—Ictrnois, Inptana, Kentucky, Micuicayx, Onto 


Adrian College, Alice E. McKeehan; University of Akron, John W. 
C. Riede; Augustana College (Illinois), Marcus C. Bruhn, Elmer W. Co 
Karlstrom, Donald W. Peterson, James M. Wilcox; Baldwin-Wallace College, David G 
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Elsass, William J. McBride, Themistocies Rodis; Bay City Junior College, Earl W. Smit 
Berea College, Margaret Allen, Susan Arthur, Jacob C. Darnell, Donald C. Farley, Mildre 
C. Roberts, Frank Seto, Howard LD. Tyner; Blackburn College, Dorothy H. Carrington; Cas 
Institute of Technology, Wen-Hsiung Ko, Robert Plonsey; Central State College (Ohio), 
Richard D. Kidd; Chicago City Ju me Cellege (Wilson Branch), Eric S. Stein; Chicago City 
Junior College (Wright Branch), Ali C. Green, Reuben H. Segel, Daisy M. Tagliacozz 
Chicago-Kent College of Law, Fred jerzog, William F. Zacharias; Chicago Teachers 
College, Virginia G. McDavid; University of Chicago, Roger A. Pillet; University of Cin- 
cinmati, Betty Beaty, David G. Davies, Ronald G. Schmidt; Concordia Teachers College 
(Illinois), Cornell J. Kusmik; DePaul University, Alexander V. Davis, John ‘ Lyn 
DePauw University, Robert |. Fletcher; Detroit College of Law, Chester J. Antieau; Flin 
Junior College, Mary Morrissey; Henry Ford Community College, Wanda Chrobak, Gawain« 
D. Dart, William O. Forster, Harold B. Goodall, Russell Griffiths, Waino V. Gustafso: 
Robert H. Harrison, Thomas S. Heywood, Angeline F. Jaje, Ferris E. Lewis, Martens E 
Mueller, Henry Fr. Navarro, John E. O'Hare, Kari M. Place, Otto K. Rose, Raymond L 
Spencer, Jacob Stern, Norman E. Tanis, William a Tauck, Arthur D. Thomas, Jr., Jas 
D. Thornburg, Alvin H. Underwood, Paul A. Weidr Harrison E. Welsh, Mary Lila Zang 
Highland Park Junior College, Margaret S Blayney; ; “Titineis State Normal University, James 
E. Noah; Northern Illinois University, Edwin B. Shykind, Roy S. Steinbrook; Southern 
Illinois University, Lester R. Breniman, Randall H. Nelson, Carlyle C. Ring, D. Wayne 
, William E. Waska; Western Illinois University, Carole W University of 
Helen R. Duda, Robert H. Enn Bernard Farber, Irvin L. Heckmann, Jr., Beul 
al T. Kinney, Walter W McMa n, Queenie B. Mills, Roger C. Norton, C 

Ranajit Ser Robert W. T berry, George Wolf; University of be linots 

Vivian C an; Illinois Wesleyan University, Ruth Erickson, Wilbur | 
) S hatz; Indiana State Teachers College, Hubert Knepprath; Indiana Gaiventie. 
, Sara H. Frye, » Font H. Gebhard, John S. Grimes, Jean ‘ 
seph R. Hart y, Walter Kaufmann, George H. T. Kin 


Mears Herbe rt C. Mueller, Pauline A. O’Melia, Vern 
yorg Schmidt, L. Vann Seawell, LaVern D. Wait! er, Ex 
Wicker, Frank J. Zeller; Kent State University, Ricl 


tise Carpenter, Roy W. Caughran, Harriet A. Danielson, 
lice Fenn, Richard E William Base 


Masters, Henry M is, Glen T. Nygreen, Ann Elizabet 

F. Peter m, Janet R. Rohrer, Manford B. Rotnen 
. Henry L. Tapp, Har id E. We bs Universit y of Ken- 

nt, T mas P. Lewis M. Schramm, Ralph F. Wi 
mar ‘Lake ‘Brie College, Albert Pug! Linco! n College (Iitineis), James G. Backes. Marie 
K. Bolley, Dale R. Brummet, Jeannette L. Gross, man D. Kaye, Sandra L. Madiga: 
Florence J. Molen, David R 1 D s R. Sr ith, Fras s A. Cizon, Richard C. Hinners 
Paul Mundy, John F. Reed, At thur J. Scott, Ora A. Smalley; Marietta College, Pau! J 


Hutt; Miami University, Beatrice F Chait, Berr i H. Kock, Elizabeth L. Ludlam, William 
| ot a Central Michigan College, Carl J. Couch, Carmel Ellictt, Bernard J 
Toney; Eastern Michigan College, Roger 1}. Callahan, Thornton H. Parsons, Floyd N 
Reister: Northern Michigan College, Flora M Loubert; Michigan State University, Curtis 
C. Aller, George B. Baehr, Bernard F. Engel, Russel H. Mo re, Josephine O. Oudyn, James 
H. Platt; Western Michigan Universit y, Edwin F. Be ; University « of Michigan, Charles 
B. Beck, Gianlorenzo G. Cambon, Mary C. Cricht + eat T. Firestone, William B. Harve; 

i, is sufma Ralph A. Loomis, Jack E. McLaughl Warren E. Miller 
Tames Olds, Robert K. Ritt; Monticello College, David W. Pierson; "Muskingu m College, 
Robert K. Gould, Herbert F. Wass; Northwestern University, B. }. Chandler, Thomas L 
Dav All lelstamm, Severin Raynor; University of Notre Dame, Joseph Bobik. 
Coleman, Thomas J. McDonagh, Ralph M. McInerny, Francis E 
; Ohio Northern University, George M. Joseph; Ohio State Uni- 


; Ohio University, Ardy e S. Bowling, Frank R. Eaton, John J 


ns, =. Milton E. Ploghoft, vert H. Shuster, Joseph R. Sligo, Barbara 
E. Thompson, Wi i Willier, Rita L. Wils - Ohio Wesleyan University, E dith Kelly, 
John H. M roy Lady 4 Cincinnati een, Jane M. Glenn, Daniel J. Steible, Alfred 
G itch, ek S. Thompson, Francis F. Trefzger; Purdue University, Orian L. Hamilton, 
William J]. Stadelman; "Rock? ford College, Harold E. Lindahl, Ir.; St. Marys College (In- 


; Taylor University, Albert W. Schroer: University of Toledo, Josep! 
toll; Wayne State University, Richard C. Bedford, Robert M 
. Edith Gold, Worth T. Harder, Helen J. Harri 
en, Ci ristine Cc. Pic kering, Arnold R. Pilling, Tt 


. i . Hu g E. Ussery, Vincent C. Wall 
ella Zwerdlin Reserve University, Hannah 
u ci; College of Wooster, Richard P. Ament; Youngstown University, Pa 1 
Cleve, Raymond H. Dehnbostel, Esther Niemi, Clarice H. Stauffer, Elizabeth I 
Jack Whitelock 
DISTRICT VII—A:asama. Grorcta. Lowrstana. Soutn 
Tennesser, Panama Canat Zonet, Puerto Rico 

Atebame Agricultural & Mechanical College, Garland B. Bass, Leon W. Bonner, Fannie 


E. Hicklin, Thomas V. Morris: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Paul Melius; Alabama State 
College, Nanina C. Alba, Joseph M. Brittain, Lawrence D. Reddick; University of Alabama, 
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José A. Benardete, Frederic A. Brett, Wilburt S. Brown, Joseph H. Hadley, H. Hardy Perritt, 
Benjamin B. Williams; Benedict College, Marian R. Davis; Berry College, William W. Hill, 
William R. Hoyt, Lawrence E. McAllister, Eleanor B. North, Barbara J. Paul; Birmingham- 
Southern Coilege, James A. Doubles, Marjorie W. McWhorter; Carson-Newman College, Joc 
E. Barnhart; Chipola Junior College, Melvin C. Neeley, Earle C. Taylor; David Lipscomb 
College, Harry A. Butler, James N. Hobbs; Emory University, Edward E. Grace; Fisk Uni- 
versity, Stephen D. Condon, Pearl K. Gunter, Robert Hayden; Florida State University, 
Robert H. Davis; University of Florida, Denver E. Baughan, Walter W. Bennett, Lalia 
Boone, May E. Burton, John M. De Grove, Jason L. Finkle, C. Glen Hass, Ernest M. Jones 
June Kostyk, Annette L. Liles, Louis J. Maloof, Roy W. Niemela, Ouida F. Paul, Charles 
L. Robbins, Patricia J. Stenberg, Jennet M. Wilson; Furman University, Edward Beard. 
John H. Crabtree, Robert W. Crapps; Grambling College, Archie L. Lacey, Theodore C 
Mayo; Inter American University, Robert E. Bittner; Jacksonville University, Arthur H 
Bryan, Alberta G. Jackson; Judson College, Herbert LeR. Haney; Knoxville College, James 
A. Hamlett; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Peter M. Tullier, Jr.; Northwestern State 
College of Louisiana, William C. Bennett, William C. Culp; Louisiana State University, 
Thomasina Blissard, Velma E. Bourgeois, Robert S. Friedman, Peter P. Fuchs, Raymond V 
Lesikar, Grover E. Murray, Richard F. Norem, Bernard F. Sliger, Kenneth R. Wilson-Jones; 
Mercer University, Margaret H. Harris, Francis R. Otto; University of Miami, Philip Adler, 
Jr.; Mississippi Southern College, Holger J. Nyholm; Mississippi State College for Women, 
Ward S. Allen; University of Mississippi, Barton Milligan; Pensacola Junior College, 
Christopher W. Davis; University of Puerto Rico, Yilda R. Cruz, Carmen P. Roman; Uni- 
versity of the South, Alain deLeiris, Stephen E. Puckette; South Carolina State College, 
James Latimer; Southern University, Joseph S. Anderson, J. Timothy Ashford, Twiley W 
Barker, Jr.. Norma M. Bradford, Morgan C. Brown, Lenore V. Buford, Selwart R. Clarke, 
Leslie H. Dawson, Elsie F. Edmondson, William C. Ferguson, Frederick I. Frisby, Samue! 
P. Geralds, Valmore R. Goines, Noel Gray, David W. Hazel, George T. Hedgespeth, Com- 
radge L. Henton, Carolyn H. Hines, Wilfred A. James, Edward E. Johnson, Elizabeth R. 
Kelley, George A. Lawson, Roscoe E. Leonard, Milton Lowe, Joseph P. McKelpin, Carl L 
Marshall, Kenneth C. Miller, Oliver Morse, Arthur J. Penson, James E. Slaughter, Russel! 
L. Stockard, Vivian J. Tellis, Earlie E. Thorpe, Obadiah D. Williams, George W. Woody, Jr.; 
Spartanburg Junior College, Eugene B. Anticy; Spelman College, Renate C. Wolf; Talladega 
College, William F. Brown, S. Lorenzo Harrison; University of Tennessee, Robert L 
Fischer, Liston M. Fox, Leslie M. Gower, William E. Jefferson, Jr., Patrick Spurgeon, Curtis 
C. Whittington, Jr.; Tulane University, Fred R. Cagle, John Clemmer, Robert H. Helmer, 
Donald Pizer, Hans Wynberg. 


DISTRICT VIII—Detawaae, Disratcr oy Cotumsia, 
West Vircinia 

American University, Charles M. Clark, Ruth E. McFeeter, Walter F. Muhlbach, Wylie 
H. Russell; Appalachian State Teachers College, Donval R. Simpson; Catholic University of 
America, Basil de B. Darwent, Max E. Guzikowski, Siegried A. Schulz; Concord College, 
John F. Rys; Davis and Elkins College, Burritt C. Harrington George Stolz; District of 
Columbia Teachers College, Seaborn L. Lyon; Duke University, Daniel A. Livingstone; East 
Carolina College, Robert R. Haubrich; Gallaudet College, Leon Auerbach, Harold J. Domich, 
Francis C. Higgins, Rudolph C. Himes, Adele J. Krug, Walter J. Krug, Agnes H. Oftedal, 
Donald A. Padden, Edward L. Scouten, Lucile Turner; George Washington University, Pau! 
C. Adkins, Louis K. Alpert, Samuel M. Dodek, Owen Gwathmey, John Kaye, Calvin T 
Klopp, Chester H. McCall, Jr., Harold J. Millis, Jr., Philip S. Morgan, Jr., William W 
Stanbro, Richard W. Stephens, Robert F. Towson, Jr., George C. Weaver, Harland W. 
Westermann; Georgetown University, Eugene H. Bacon, Jan Karski, Charles Schertenleib; 
High Point College, Alexander V. Berkis, Joseph L. Bernd, Walter E. Hudgins, Lois Liv- 
ingston, Raiford M. Porter, Ruth L. Worthington; Hood College, Helen C. MacLean; Howard 
University, Nicholas C. Anagnos, John W. Coleman; Johns Hopkins University, Laurence 
B. Senterfit; Madison College, Mildred D. Hoyt, John C. Wells; Maryland State Teachers 
College (Frostburg), Esther J. Doerr; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), Curtis V 
Martin; University of Maryland, Marta Korwin; University of Maryland (Maryland State 
College), David S. Lifson; Meredith College, Susanne H. Freund; Montgomery Junior Col- 
lege, Donald R. Bianco, Lewis C. Miles; Morris Harvey College, Coleman J. Harris; Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, James F. Newsome; Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Billie S. Wilbanks; Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore, William S. Hart, 
Jr.; Pfeiffer College, George E. Melton; Salem College (North Carolina), Philip Africa, 
Mildred I. Byers, Bertram O. Cosby, B. Carson French, J. Carl Meigs, Jr., Stephen C 
Paine, Wilmer D. Sanders, Edwin F. Shewmake; Sweet Briar College, Richard G. Carrott; 
University of Virginia, Douglas W. Eastwood, Charles J. Salisbury; Wake Forest College, 
Peter Baram, Charles S. Black, Justus C. Drake; West Liberty State College, Virginia N 
Mills, Vernon D. Riemer; Western Maryland College, Donald R. Key. 


DISTRICT IX—New Jersey, New Yorn, Pennsytvania, Ontario 

Alliance College, Merle W. Wells; Bard College, Hsi Huey Liang; Beaver College, John 
W. Hathaway, Emily P. Mackinnon, Shirley P. Stone; Brooklyn College, Haig Ajamian, 
Herbert A. Bloch, O. Paul Dickinson, Norma H. Eisen, Abraham S. Eisenstadt, William H. 
Gerhard, Randolph Goodman, Miriam M. Heffernan, Murray M. Horowitz, Stephen P. 
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Marion, Leon Pearl, Samuel Pearlman, Alex S Preminger, Louise Price, Harold M. Pro- 
shansky, Evelyn Raskin, Louis E. Rosenzweig, Max Siegel, Solomon Stone, Ethyle R 
Wolle; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Judith Bregman, Murray Goodman, Harry Hoch- 
stadt, June R. M. Jensen, Frederick C. Kreiling, Chui H. Liu, Charles T. Salkind, Edward 
J. Smith, Andrew J. Terzuoli; Bucknell University, Rilla M. Phillips; University of Buffalo, 
Robert W. Mols; Canisius College, David J. Gorman; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
William H. Castles, Jr., George S. Rosenberg, Hans A. Vetter; City College, Jeanne L. Noble; 
Clarkson College of Technology, Melvin A. Backman, William J. Battin, Jr., Aaron S. Filler, 
Robert Kirkwood, Marston LaFrance, Carleton Mabee, Martin C. Martin, Frank L. Moore, Jr., 
Charles Penrose, John H. Roch, Hilbert van N. Schenck, Jr.; Colgate University, John O. 
Rees, Jr., William Skelton; Columbia University, William P. Anderson, Jack Arends, Robert 
R. Bush, Gertrude P. Driscoll, I. Ignacy Goldberg, Melvin M. Grumbach, Abraham Jacobs, 
Clara A. Kaiser, Marcus N. Klein, Marshall Kolin, Daniel L. Larson, Lutie C. Leavell, Leon 
M. Lederman, Paul M. Legman, Henry H. Linn, John H. Mundy, Richard E. Neustadt, Law- 
rence D. Pinkham, Peter M. Riccio, Henry J. Rissetto, William Y. Tindall; Cornell Univer- 
sity, Karl H. Fernow, Robert G. Heyneman, Francis M. R. Isenberg, J. Paul Leagans, Milt 

I. Roemer, Henry J. Romersa; Drexel Institute of Technology, Will J. Selzer; Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Lawrence A. Roche; Fashion Institute of Technology, Rosa C. Balenzano, Ulderico E 
Sacco; Grove City College, Howard P. Hinde, Daniel Leviton, James L. Sanderson; Haverford 
College, John R. Cary; Hershey Junior College, Pau! E. Hofmann; Hofstra College, John O 
Keller, Robert R. Maller; Humter College, Dorothy B. Block, Gordon Fifer, Milton J. Gold, 
Julius I. Rosenthal; Ithaca College, Delbert Barley, Charlies G. Friedman; Jamestown Com- 
munity College, Arthur C. Chapman, William S. Curran; Jersey City Junior College, Willian 
D. Brower; Lafayette College, John R. Dun 


nean, Robert W. Imel, Carroll W. James, Zbigniew 
D. Jastrzebski, Peter P. Pardoe; Lincoln University (Pa.), Robert E. Winters; Long Island 


University, Leo Greenberg, Lawrence Ritt, Jack Sosinsky; Manhattan College, Edward R 
Brohel, Otto A. de Cho ibert ; Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Robert W. Hoeff- 
ner; Mills College of Education, Roger Cartwright, Henry Krul; + oo College (XN. J), 
Samuel S. Abdul-Haqq, Albert T. Ball, Berj jouhi Barsamian, LeRoy E. Bassett, Margaret D 


Biount, William T. Boylan, Astere E. Clacyssens, ay ‘Sin, David M. Espey, Galen 
T. Goewey, John P. Illo, Margaret G. Juckett, Margaret S. La Morte, Kenneth D. Loeffler, 
Gabriel H. Lovett, Demetrius D. Markov, Arthur J. T. Maroney, Rose Mary Miller, Felix 
F. Molzer, Helen Nezval, Robert M. Rechnitz, Robert J. Sipos, Robert J. Tompa, Robert F. 
Van Benthuysen, Donald Warncke; Moravian College, John J. Gehman, Otis H. Shao 
ne» Theodore Maiser, Robert Parke, Jr.; Newark College of Engineering, 
John A. = , Hall H. Graves, Robert E. Kiehl, Martin J. Lewy, Lawrence E. Loveridge, 
Gerson L. > " Lee nard Shapiro, Harold P. Wasson, Staniey B. Winters, George P. Zirnite; 
New — State Teachers College (Glassboro), Robert H. McCobb; New York City Com- 
munity College of Applied Arts & Sciences, Rose H Accardi; New York Medical College, 
Isabel J. Wajda. 


New Yorn, Stare Ustversirr or 

College for Teachers at Buffalo, Cariton E. Bauer, Janet E. Swayne; Teachers College 
at Brockport, M. Marian Hegman, Louis Hetler, Leo E. Svitavsky; Teachers College at 
Cortiand, Robert H. Coulson, Norbert Lerner, Robert E. Rhodes, Robert B. Sprague: Teachers 
College at Fredonia, Daniel Berman, Phyllis M. Borzelliere, Stella Buzzella, Ann M. Keane, 
Alan McLeod, J. Brien Murphy, John Ohles, Herman Rowan, Nellie Walent; Teachers Col- 
lege at Oswego, Harrison F. Bartle, Norman M. Chansky, Johnson G. Cooper, Harold O 
Powers. 


New York University, Gilbert J]. Clausman, Vincent J. Collins, John F. Daly, Adolph M 
Dett , Theodore D. Ellsworth, Emanuel E. Fisher, Arnold J. Friedhoff, A. Anton Friedrich, 
Karen R. Gillespie, Helen F. Keane, Peggy M. Keogh, Fannie J. Kiecin, Casper J. Kraemer 
r., Paul D. Leedy, C. Robin LeSueur, Harriet B. Linton, Elizabeth D. Munves, George W 
Stone, Jr., Otto R. Trautz, Irma Tuck-Weiss; Pennsylvania Military College, Eleanor Logan 
Pennsylvania State University, Vernon V. Aspaturian, Alfred F. Dombrowski, James N 
East, Alan W. Taylor, Frank E. Walser; University of Pennsylvania, Kenneth Lande, Curtis 
R. Reitz, Walter Selove, George B. Tatum; Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
Abraham M. Frumin; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Arthur Osol, Francis 
M. White; University of Pittsburgh, Marvin J. Taylor; Pratt Institute, Jack Bellick, Mario 
A. DiCesare, Eleanor Pepper; Princeton University, Blanchard W Bates, Robert C. Bolles, 
Joseph Brown, Richard J. Browne, David R. Coffin, Francis A. Comstock, Erling Dorf, Bruce 
M. Eberhart, Richard C. Exner, Lewis Hertzman, Norman D Sinton, Henry A. Jandl, S 
Sheldon Judson, Jr., Stanley Kelley, Jr.. Robert A. Koch, Robert W. McLaughlin, Howard 
Menand, Jr., Charles W. Moore, Julian L. Moynahan, Joseph M. Notterman, Gardner Patter- 
son, John S. Robinson, Robert B. Y. Scott, William F. Strother, Edward D. Sullivan, Silvan 
S. Tomkins, Melvin M. Tumin; Queens College (New York), Solomon Newborn, Everett S 
Ostrovsky; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Roland M. Lichtenstein, Heinrich A. Medicus, 
Henry J. Sneck, Jr.; University of Rochester, William E. Armstrong, Alan W. Barnett, Albert 
B. Craig, Jr., Martin Morrison; Rosemont College, Thomas L. Carney, Ormond Macoretta, 
Clare M. Shaw; Rutgers, The State University, Alexander D. Brooks, Robert R. Raymo, 
John A. Stone, Louis H. Swartz; St. Francis College (Pa.), Rita M. Cancio; St. John’s Uni- 
versity (N. Y.), Joseph A. Bardwil, Angela C. Coletti, Robert A. Linzmeyer, Thomas F. 
Mader, Aurclius G. Mignone, Philip A. Niessen, Sensitiva E. Soricri, George T. Starrs, 
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Jeanne K. Welcher; St. Lawrence University, William H. Plows; Sarah Lawrence College, 
Adele R. Brebner, — Raushenbush, Bernard Steinzor; Seton Hall University, John S. 
Benassi, Jean L. L. Comhaire, Joseph P. Harvan, Donald L. Martin, George L. A. Reilly, 
Louis L. de Simone; Shidmese College, Joan G. McAlevey; Stevens Institute of eae ya 
Alfred Bornemann, Frederick P. Bowes, Gregory Comstock, Jack Fajans, John P. Fi 
Franklin Furst, Stephen J. Hazelton, Richard D. Humphrey, Charles F. Kientzler, Rober 
H. Page, Leo Reich, George P. Rettig, Allen H. Spinner, Rolf Weil, Myron E. White; 
Syracuse University, Sanford J. Dean, Gordon Kent, ilip H. Lee, Edward J. Owen, Walter 
Stellwagen; Temple University, Amelia Hoover, Arthur O. Ketels; Union College and Uni- 
versity, Philip C. Hewitt, Joseph Modrey; U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Frederick W 
Poos; Vassar College, Elaine M. Bjorklund, Lloyd D. Musolf; Villanova University, Isabelle 
S. Godek, Ernest F. Roberts, Jr.; Wilkes College, Phyllis I. Clark; Yeshiva University, 
Morris Epstein, Boris M. Levinson. 


DISTRICT X—Conwecticur, Maine, Massacuvuserrs, New Hampsuiaz, Ruope 
Vermont, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quesec 
American International College, Georgia H. Prue, Jesse O. Richardson; Boston Univer- 

sity, Jules Chametzky, Louise A. Frey, Barbara E. Moulton, Julian S. Myers, John W 
Ottiano, Wesley F. Pratzner, Catherine W. Tinkham, Marx W. Wartofsky; Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Irving Howe, Romney Robinson, Samuel Shapiro; University of Bridgeport, Marjorie 
R. Hansen, Donald E. Payne, Michae! E. Somers, Mitchell D. Triwedi, Louise C. Turner; 
Clark University, Thomas T. Sugihara, Morton Wiener; Connecticut College, Errol E. Harris; 
Teachers College of Connecticut, Rodney B. Card, Robert C. Soule; University of Connecti- 
cut, George Asherman, Emil O. Bernstein, I Ridgeway Davis, Louis L. Gerson, Dorothy C 
Goodwin, Fred Kort, David Mars, Harold M. Thewlis; Danbury State Teachers College 
Richard O. Riess; Dartmouth College, Dana L. Abell, Eugene J. Becker, Allan R 
Wayne G. Broehl, Jr., Colin D. Campbell, Virginia Lee Close, Robert W. Decker, 
J. Duggan, Van H. English, Robert A. Feer, Thomas J. Finn, Jr., Lawrence E. Harvey, 
I. Heckbert, William R. Lansberg, Donald R. Loftsgordon, William H. McCarter, d 
Menge, Leonard E. Morrissey, Robert H. Russell, Thaddeus Seymour, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Richard W. Sterling, Donald W. Wendlandt; Endicott Junior College, Robert R. Hayward; 
Fairfield University, Vincent J. De Carl o; Green Mountain College, Bertram M. Towle; 
Harvard University, Livingston Hall, Hans F. Hofmann, Albert M. Sacks, Byron H. Waks- 
man; Hebrew Teachers College, Israci Gold; University of Maine, Stanley L. Freeman, Jr.; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Chadwick J. Haberstroh, George N. Hatsopoulos 
Massachusetts School of Art, Lawrence Kupferman; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Boston), Lauréat J. Bernard, Edith G. De Angelis, Marie I. Farrell, Alice F. Linnehar 

Alfred P. Pompeo; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Worcester), Achille A. ] yal: 
Merrimack College, Charles J. Huelsbeck; Mitchell College (Connecticut), B. Joyce Miller 
University of New Hampshire, Ruth E. Moses; New Haven State Teachers College, Ruth 
P. Boak, Francis J. Degnan; Norwich University, Allan B. Nash, Clifford G. Robertsor 
Clarence F. Willey; Pime Manor Junior College, Elizabeth S. Case; University of Rhode 
Island, Jeannette E. Crooker, Francis J. Gilligan, Wesley C. Panunzio, John F. Pri 
Simmons College, Alice W. Jones; Smith College, Alien H. Kassof; Springfield College, Emile 
O. Schmidt; Tufts University, Sylvan Barnet, Samuel Epstein, Benjamin B. Hersey, Dallas 
Laskey; University of Vermont, Sadah S. Start; Wellesley College, Eleanor T. Brzenk, Gwen 
M. Stose; Worchester Polytechnic Institute, Thaddeus H. Roddenbery; Yale University, 
Stephen Fleck, Mead L. Jensen, Ellen A. Peters, James Tobin, Horace Winchell. 


Junior 


District I—University of Southern California, William H. McGrath; Utah State Univer- 
sity, Hazel M. Johnson. 

District III—University of Minnesota, Warren B. Franzen, Florian J. Hering, Allan N 
Nash; University of Wisconsin, Joseph Maltby. 

District IV—Colorado State University, Otto Wendel; University of Denver, Charles P 
Bartl; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Lene!! M. Slaten; University of Kansas, 
George L. Duerksen; University of Nebraska, David W. Wells 

District V—Eastern New Mexico University, C. Ardath White; University of Texas 
(Medical Branch), Charles R. Capers, Jess M. McKenzie, Lois I. Mendle 

District eng poi of Chicago, Richard B. Shekelle; Southern Illinois University, 
James Lee Bateman, Louis J]. Eovaldi, Thomas M. Gwaltney, Jr., Dennis R. Hale, Myrtle A 
Hidritch, Earl Ww OM rris; University of Illinois, Barna M. Avré, Corwin M. Mokler, Josep! 
Schraibman; Indiana University, Harold R. Gillespie, Jr., Richard L. Girsch, Rolla F 
Pruett; Kent State University, Adam B. Cibu ois W. Douglass, Donald D. Drumm, Dona 
Gerson, David B. Lantz, Alexander Stowba, Julia M. Waida, Ralph H. Walker; University 
of Louisville, Earl A. Alluisi, Mary Meccia; University of Michigan, Robert E. Dalton, 
Charles R. Goldman; Northwestern University, Thadieus R. Gatza; Purdue University, 
Gerhardt P. Kreher, Robert L. Yount 

District VIl—University of Alabama, William H. Baker, John L. Sanders; Emory Uni- 
versity, Harris E. Stevenson; Louisiana State University, Othe! E. Lovell; University of 
Tennessee, Frederick Bailey, William D. Foland; Tulane University, Benjamin L. Gorman, 
Gerald B. Hoag, Joseph A. Slechta 
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District VIII—Catholic University of America, Pingkun Lee; Duke University, Bernard 
H. Strasser; George Washington University, Howard R. Roberts, Zena N. Valenziano; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Arthur B. Thompson, Jr. 

District IX—Adelphi College, Frank Re sengarten; Brooklyn College, Libby G. Bay, 
Sidney Belanoff, Marjorie N. Boyer, Jul Briller, George ! Evica. Edward Spingarn; 
Columbia University, Joseph A. Kosove, Gita May; Cornell University, Arthur D 
Duquesne University, Stanislaw A. Piwowarski; Hofstra College, M r 
mouth College, (N.J.), Robert F. Allen: New York University, Juliu 
Pennsylvania State University, Robert Romme!; University of Senaanteanl a, Patrick 
Kelly; Princeton University, Joseph hoe; Rutgers, The State University, Robert P 
Biunno; Syracuse University, O. Thomas Beirne, Frederic J].. Masback; Upsala College, Bertha 
B. Quintana 

District X—Boston University, John Howie; University of Connecticut, Vinton D. Fisher, 
Jr., Mary J. Gauthey, Richard 4. 2 Robert W. Rider; Dartmouth College, Marvin L 
Bender; Harvard University, S a Ps 1; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Boston), 
Walter E. Hannigan: of Arthur S. Kunin 

Other Junior Members—Joseph E. Bray, M.A., Eastern Michigan College; James A. Butler, 
Ph.D., University of Southern California; John R. Slow, M.S., Southern Illinois University. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 1287 nominations for Active member- 
ship and 91 nominations for Junior membership. ‘he following 229 
nominations for Active membership and 13 nominati 


ership were received too late for inclusion in the 


contbined lists total 1516 and 104 as previously stated. 


Active 


DISTRICT I—Arnizona, Nevava, Utan, Hawatr 
Hartnell College, Howard Braverman; Mills College, Darl E. B rs, La 
ta Junior ig pe Ralph E. Sherman; Phoenix College, Reginald D. Bailey, ry-Lou 
ppock, Dalias C. Long, Bruce B. Smith; Sacramento Junior College, Allan Ramsey, Albert 
‘ dda: San Diego S$ tate College, Henry L. Janssen, Ned V. Joy; Sam Francisco State 
College, James R. Wilson, University of San Francisco, Donald W. Brandon, Robert C. 
MacKenzie, Vineent J]. Moran, Jack D. Reese; Utah State University, Vernon L. Israecisen, 
Dean N int 
DISTRICT II—Ip« 
DASEATCHEWAN 
Montana State University, | rt E scher; Southern a College, Arnold I 
Wolfe: Univ versity of Oregon, Albert Bharucha-R State College of Washington, Mary 


Rose Gram, Gertrude Nygreen 


DISTRICT IlI—lowa, Mixwesor RTH KOTA Ta Daxota wstn, Mawrropa 

Coe College, George M. Powell, Grinnell College, Rupert A. Hawk; Iowa State Teachers 
College, Jens A. Jensen; Marquette University, James M. Roberty; University of Minnesota, 
Paul Knowles. Roy D. Wilcoxson; Northern State Teachers Col lege, Harold H. ve 
University of Wisconsin, Roy E. Nichols: University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee), Eileen E 
Iberg 


DISTRICT IV—C Kansas, Missour:, Newrasxka, Wromine 

University of Colorado, Frances R. Bascom, njamin H. Spurlock, Jr.; Fert Lewis 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wil! Mitchell; Hannibal-LaGrange College, 
Nina M. Cloyd; Harris Teachers College, W am C uebkert; University of Missouri, 
Edwin H. Pleasants; University of Nebraska, Allan Axelrod; St. Louis University, Pietro 
O. Bramante; Washington University, Mic! ’. Friedlander: University of Wichita, 
Clark V. Britton, Jr.; University of Wyoming, Eugene N. Hardy, Burton H. Muller 


DISTRICT V—Arxansas, New Mexico, Oxtanoma, Texas 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, W. M. Phillips, Ir Arkansas State 
College, Baird V. Keister: University of Houston, Wendell Howard, Gholam H. Razi; 
University of New Mexico, Duane R. McClary; University of Oklahoma, Emilio Amero 
Rice Institute, Bradford B. Hudson; Stephen F. Austin State College, Sally M. Gearhart: 
University of Texas, Clyde L. Hardin, Ralph E. Lane, L. John Parker, Robert M. Taylor 
University of Texas (Medical Branch), Harold A. Goolishian: University of Texas (South- 
western Medical School), Ernest E. Muirhead; Texas Western College, Wade J]. Hartrick, 
Murray Projector 
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DISTRICT Vi—Icurnors, Inptawa, Kentucky, Micuican, Onto 

Adrian College, B. H. Crusinberry, Howard C. Emrick, George G. Lake; Anderson College 
and Theological Seminary, John O. Carrington, Val B. Clear, Pichon P. Y. Loh, Elbridge 
G. MacKenzie, James D. Macholtz, John I. Owen, Frederick V. Shoot; University of Cin- 
cinnati, Robert A. Deshon, Robert J. Stevens, Edward L. Wolfley; Illinois State Normal 
University, Thomas W. Floyd; Northern Illinois University, Merlin D. Gustafson; Southern 
Illinois University, Florence A. Fanning, Mary A. Wyatt; University of Illinois, Stewart 
S. Cairns, Howard A. Osborn; Indiana University, C. Donald Peet, Jr.. Howard L. Timms; 
University of Kentucky, Jean G. Hobart; Lake Erie College, Eugene W. Schulkind; Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Beverly T. Towery; Loyola University (Illinois), Magda B. Arnold; 
Miami University, Harold D. Webster; Western Michigan University, Edwin Grossnickle, 
Jerome G. Manis, Ann M. Shaw, John W. Woods; University of Michigan, Donald Hall; 
University of Notre Dame, George W. Ford, David W. Juenker; Ohio Northern University, 
Andrew Stauffer; Purdue University, Eric C. Noller, Calvin O. Schrag; Transylvania Col- 
lege, H. David Jenkins, B. Franklin Lewis; Wayne State University, Charles L. Boye, Vida 
K. Malik, Thomas B. Stone, Horace J. Weiss; Wilmington College (Ohio), Evalyn N. Hibner, 
Lucile La Ganke; College of Wooster, H. Gray Multer; Youngstown University, Dominic 
L. Rosselli. 


DISTRICT VII—Arasama, Frorrpa, Grorcta, Lovurstana, Sovurn Camorra, 
Tenwnesser, Panama Canat Zone, Puerto Rico 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Mary A. Smith; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Paul W. Lindsey, Jr.; Berry College, Goldie J. Douglas, Henry P. Douglas, Howard 
M. Kinlaw; Fisk University, Mabe! R. Love; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Leonard H. O. Spearman; University of Florida, Paul R. Chalker; Judson College, Virginia 
Foster; North Greenville Junior College, Elsie F. Tuttle; Pensacola Junior College, Elmer 
A. Habel; University of the South, Thomas F. Dorn; South Carolina State College, Ernest 
Cc. E. Pinson, Reginald R. Thomasron; Southern University and Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Alonzo A. Carmichael, Rhoda J. Carmichael, Joseph F. Douglas, Marcia L 
Mitchell, Bernard L. Peterson, Ir.; Spartanburg Junior College, Verona M. Thomas; Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Leon C. Lantz 


DISTRICT VIII—Deraware, Distaict or Manytann, Carotrwa, Viacrwia, 
West Vircrnta 

Davis and Elkins College, Sterling C. Adams; Duke University, Winston Broadfoot; 
Gallaudet College, Carl G. Croneberg, Andrew J. Vasnick; George Washington University, 
Alton H. Desmond, Herbert 1. Ley, Ir.; Georgetown University, Orlando H. Lobo; Marshall 
College, Margaret S. Bobbitt; Morris Harvey College, Evelyn L. K. Harris, Walter H 
Walker; Mount St. Mary’s College (Maryland), Robert A. Seidel; North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, Evan |]. Williams; Peabody Institute of the City 
of Baltimore, Mary M. Hunter: Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William E. Field: Wake 
Forest College, Charlies E. McCreight, Robert G. Watson; West Liberty State College, 
Lois Anne Shumway; West Virginia Institute of Technology, Maynard E. Hall. 


DISTRICT IX—New Jersey, New Yorz, Pewnsytvanta, Ontario 


Brooklyn College, Abraham Bernstein, Emerson Coyle, Howard E. Hugo, Martin Landau, 
Adele M. Miller, J. Ellsworth Missall; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Max I. Baym, 
Helmut Gruber, Violet B. Halpert, Albert Kotin, Benjamin Post, Harold I. Sharlin, Alfred 
Zajac; Chatham College, Calvin W. Lane, Cecilia L. Rasdorf; Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology, Ralph G. Gentile. Frank K. Schwanefiugel: Columbia University, Tames M. Fitch, 
Edwin Ziegfeld; Drexel Institute of Technology, Robert Botel, Richard W. Gosa: Hofstra 
College, Stanley P. Goldstein: Hunter College, Monroe Grossman; Lincoln University 
(Pennsylvania), Pau! Kuehner, Donald C. Yelton: Long Island University, Roy Tlowit: 
Manhattan College, Herbert L. Zuschin; Monmouth College (New Jersey), Irving J]. Shapiro. 
Charles A. Wolhach: New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), Joseph B. Higgins, Jr: 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton), Roger W. McKinney 


New Stare University or— 


College for Teachers at Buffalo, Janet Erickson: Teachers College at Brockport, Estella 
M. Bassett; Teachers College at Oswego, Bruce J. Breland, Harvey S. Harris, John X 
McConkey; Teachers College at Potsdam, Harry E. Kristiansen 

New York University, J. Marion Bryant: University of Pennsylvania, Henry Wells 
Princeton University, Roger H. Sessions; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Isadore Traschen: 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Robert G. Koch; University of Rochester, H. Pearce 
Atkins, Harry Fulbright; Rosary Hill College, Dorothy M. Condon, Wilbert D. Eger, Sister 
M. Florentine, James K. Y¥. Kuo, Sister M. Urban; Seton Hall University, John R. Harring- 
ton, Warren T. Ward; Stevens Institute of Technology, Maurice E. Kasten, Joel L. Lebo- 
witz; Temple University, Curtis Wright, Ir; Union College and University, Valter F 
Pilcher; Upsala College, George Dolger: Yeshiva University, William E. Block, Wagner H 
Bridger. Morris Gall 


DISTRICT X—Cowwecticut, Massacuvsetts, New Hawersurer. Reove 
Vermont, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Overec 


Boston College, Walter G. Langlois; Boston University, Ann FE. Lord: University of 
Bridgeport, Edward R. Astarita: Dartmouth College, Robert Y. Turner: Green Mountain 


College, Joanna L. Ball, Arnold Chadderdon, Wilfred Saint, Tr. Neil N. Whitehurst; Lowell 
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Technological Institute, Gerald Smithson; University of Maine, Franklin P. Eggert, Charles 
H. Merchant, Elizabeth F. Murphy, Seymour J. Ryckman, George M. Woodwell; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Thomas F. Kenney; Mount Holyoke College, 
Bulkeley Smith, Jr.; Norwich University, Loring E. Hart, Dallas A. Jestes, Herbert E 
Lindner; University of Rhode Island, Frank J. De Luise; Simmons College, Josephine F 
Milburn; Trinity College (Connecticut), Edmond Cherbonnier; Wellesley College, Cary 
Clasz; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Arthur Herschman. 


Amenican Institutions Aproap 
Robert College, Keith M. Greenwood 


Junior Members 


DISTRICT Ill 
University of Wisconsin, Dean C. Frye, Merlynd K. Nestell 
DISTRICT VI 
Southern Illinois University, Blanche M. Ganah!l, John W. Stull 
DISTRICT VII 
University of Florida, Joe! M. Savell 
DISTRICT Ix 
Brooklyn College, Irwin Nack, Talbert Ripps; City College, John L. Butler; New York 
University, George G. Dawson: University of Rochester, Robin Brooks; Yeshiva University, 
Marcel Perlman 
DISTRICT X 
Yale University, John G. Suess 
OTHER JUNIOR MEMBERS 
Charlies A. Huttar, Ph.D., Northwestern 'Jniversity. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Membership announces the election to member- 
ship in the Association of 2161 Active and 279 Junior Members. These 


include those nominations published in the Spring, 1958 Bulletin, with 
the exception of one published in error. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, J. Buckminster Ranney; University of Arizona, Cornelius 
Steelink; University of Delaware, Roy Leonard; University of Hawaii, Rodney B. Yarberry: 
Southern Illinois University, Virgil Seymour; La Salle College, Robert E. Quigley; Michigan 
State University, William A. Faunce; New York University, Dorothy Moore; Norwich 
University, Herschel G. Miller; Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, John L 
Cogdill; University of Pennsylvania, Simon D. Messing; Pfeiffer College, Nancy D. Mc- 


Laurin; Syracuse University, Edward G. McGrath; North Texas State College, Stanley A 
Self. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of aca- 
demic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data -— expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It is 
optional with appointing officers and teachers to ablish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one announcement of his 
availability, each volume-year, at the rate of 50 cents a line, subsequen 
insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line. Nonmembers may 
also insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line for each insertion. 
There is a charge of $1.00 for each cross-reference. sees is no charge 
to institutions of higher learning for the announcement of academic 
vacancies. Copy should be received seven weeks before public ation date. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


> 


Vacancies Reported’ 


i ge financial: By Near East College Association, Inc., Room 521, 40 


Street, New York 13, assistant comptroller, to share in supervision of 
accou ane 2 staff of 5, in non-profit organization assisting 10 American corporations 
established in this country to operate educational institutions in the Near East. 


Salary approximately $7000 (based on experience 
possibility of advancement. Work varied, i inte eresting, respo 


g) with good 


Foreign Languages: Ph.D., man preferred, but would consider a woman. Maj 
German. Mit ior: French and/or Spanish and other languages. Sx 
experience. Assistant or associate professor. Salary: $5000—5500, 
on experience and qualifications. 

Philosophy: Midwestern liberal arts college for women desires Ph.D. for Septem- 
ber, 1938. Salary and rank depend on previous experience, publication, etc. 
From $5000. Must be of Catholic faith. V 1428 

The Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 

Ohio, has vacancies in the Department of Mathematics. Most of the work is at 


advanced un oem tate and graduate level. Employment will be effected in ac- ’ 
cordance with Civil Service regulations. Grade levels available are: G S- 9 ($5440- 
9250), instructor; GS-11 ($6390-7465), assistant professor; GS-12 ($7570-8645), 
associate professor. Applications should be made on Standard Form 57, available 
at any Post Office, or by letter to Dr. Albert B. Carson, Head of the Det artment 
of Mathematics, ITDSE, Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio. s 

An opening exists for an assistant, associate or full professor in the Department 
of Mechanics, Air Force Institute of Techr 1ology, Wright-Patterson Air Force ‘A 
Base, Ohio. Applicants should possess M.S., with industrial or teaching experience, 5 
or Ph.D. Teaching assignment may vary from undergraduate mec) inics courses 4 
through advanced graduate courses in ~_-~ and missile structures, aeroelasticity, , 
missile ballistics, and advanced dynamics. Employment effected under Civil Service 
regulations at the grades of GS-11, 12, or 13. Address D. W. Breuer, Acting Head, 
Department of Mechanics, as above. i 


*See also page 544. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Av 


Teachers Available 


Education 


Prefer caree 
CP. A. Review 


De ri 


1. Intereste 
sant climate 
$3 00 “Master Teacher” with Ed. high  eaiteat 
experien ce in education, and superic yr -renc seeks 1 level ad 
oppor tunity (or tea position in juni llege, ibe 
teachers college, or university ; will not consider admini ion or teac 


min 


institution tacking adequate facilities or democratic progressive adminis 
experienced in admini istrati o as a high-school principa 

of a state teachers college; 

logical sciences lege ievel an 


metropolitan location in warm dry climate 


tration: See Biology, Key No. A 685 
51, Roman t born and citizen. 
ind architectural « decoration, but work in most media. 
e Arts, Bologna, and under famous masters 
of several compe 
and private collec 
Member artistic : 
See French, Key No. A 6861. 
9 years’ college-leve! 
numerous publication Sigma Xi, Society of American 
Associate professor, acting 
regarding post 


3acteriologists, listed in American 
head of department. Excellent Invite correspo 
as dean of science, research directory, or department head in 
appointment in Midwest university or state college 

Biology, Zoology 
vertebrates. 
biology, microt 


University 
ati mn). 4?/ yea cperience operating own | 


marketing, bus at 


“0 


ement, retail 
salesmanship, statistics, personn istrati 
Member: AAUP, A.M.A., A E. A., Delt 
Cond i market research projects for sev —} c i fa 
for teaching and/or administrative activity. 


Chemistry: Man, 57, married, 2 bovs University 


Pennsylvania. 30 years in teaching, 20th vear i yosition. Wish 
change to a liberal arts coll icati ’ i 
work, research. 
Practical and theoretical, poli sophy slightly right of center, 
zraduate top honors, business past nine yeors 
economics, Colum 
organized markets, investment analysis and management Man, 44, , 
born, testant, married Voul ce teaching position in liber?! arts 
: acity. Would consid 
irect to Box 242, Paoli 


Now teaching at 


Economics : an, married. Ph.D., econom 
i ars in Federal government 


liberal arts college ; 8 years’ tea 
Subjects: economi thought, 


government and business, 


Accounting (Business Adrainistration, Economics, Business a 
Man, 37. B.S. and Master’s; 6 years’ experience public ac« rs’ in eo ia 
dustrial accounting, asurer; 3 years’ college level teaching 
accounting subjects. r A 6847 
Accounting, including 1, 40, family. C.P.A., M.B.A. (Chi- 
cago). Extensive ex teaching, public practice govern- 
Desire to 
A. 
A 6848 4 
A is, years of 
mancetrati aa 
ral arts or ARS 
in an 
trators : 
student 
* 
and bio 
, DUt Will consider other opportunities. 
A 6849 a 
Ad 
As 
I 
1 
is 
Bi 
t 
: 
microbiology. Desire | 
arch area marine in- 
brate zoology, general 
Administration, Marketing, Economics: Man, 35, married, family. B.A.. 
.B.A.; Ph.D. course rate School 
Business Administr: yusiness. 6 
ie ars prior experience in college teaching (economics, ness man- Bias * 
q 
and other 
co ’s Who in 
Available 
of 
A 
q £ 
E 
iternational economics, 
ay 
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planning, labor, principles. Publications. Desire to transfer to another teaching 
post. A 6855 


Economics and Business (Industrial and Persorinel Management, Production, Eco- 
nomics, Labor, Marketing, Accounting, Business Administration) : Man, 37, 
married. Ph.D. 3 years of college teaching; 10 years in business and industry. 
Interested in college or university teaching position. Available fall, 1958. A 6856 


Education: See Science Education, Key No. A 6993. 


Education: Woman, 40, single. Ed.D. Major: elementary education. Minors: 
general education and philosophy, also have completed 35 semester hours of 
mathematics. 19 consecutive years of rich and varied teaching experience, in- 
luding classroom teaching in rural and urban schools, supervisi ng stu lent 
teachers; 4 years as general elementary supervisor of more than 175 e elementary 
teachers; and the last 6 years as classroom and demonstration teacher in the 
training school of a leac ling state teachers college. E lected to and accepted mem- 
bership in Kappa Delta Pi and Delta Kappa Gamma, life member of N.E.A., also 
member of A.A.U .P., N.C.T.M. and other organizations. [Withdrawn] 

English: Husband and wife, 1 child. Man, 44. Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955 
7 years’ experience. Now director of freshman Eng glish in outstanding small 


liberal arts college. Specialty: English romantic ‘movement and eighteenth 


century. Second s specialty: sixteenth and seventeenth century English literature. 
Experier nced in pl lannit gz and teaching advanced courses. Significant article ready 
for publication. Others in process. Enthusiastic teacher. Top references. Wife, 
24. M.A., Louisiana State University, 1955. ee beyond Master’s at Univer 
sity of Illinois. Good references. Prefer part- -time. Minimum combined yearly 
earning: $6000. Will consider position for hu cent only. A 6858 

English: Man, 42, married. B.A. (highest honors), M.A., Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa 
1 book _ over 15 criticai articles. Especially interested in literary criticism. 
novel, and 19th century American and English literature. Would like to teach 
on the graduate level, though not averse to undergraduate teachin Willing to 
give up generous tenure status in order to locate in the Far West or East. Avail- 
able September, 1958. A 6859 

English: Man, 29, family. A.B., Concord College (W. Va.); M.A. expected i 
August, 1958, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Taught freshman Englis! 
as graduate assistant, Marshall College. Interested in teaching literature and 
composition. Recommendations available. Arthur James Mangus, Jr., 520 
Seventeenth Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 

French: Man, 38. Ph.D., Princeton. Particularly interested in elementary 
intermediate courses, 18th and 19th century prose, and scientific rea 
Author of 4 text books in use at major universities, 1 translation, 


work. Many reviews. Desire teaching post in rank of associate profes 
assistant professor at large university. Available summer or fall, 1958. A 6860 
French: Man, 39, Ph.D.; French mother tongue, now U. S. citizen. Experience 


teaching in top European and American universities. Field of specialization: 
phonetics, conversational training; theatre literature, theatre history, comparative 
literature (fluent in six languages, familiar with six literatures) : well-known 
authority in language audio-visual aids and techniques, setting up laboratories; 
producer of audio-visual materials, recordings. Publications in these fields 


Available summer, 1958. A 6861 
French Language and Literature: Man. 18 years’ experience teaching in European 
and Canadian universities. B.A.. M.A., Ph.D. cum laude. Published pedagogical 
books and articles. University, college. A 6862 


French and German: Woman, single; overseas qualifications with a major in 
English. 19 years’ experience teaching; secondary, college and university stu- 
dents, also private—overseas and U.S.; excellent references: meg ng vd foreign 
travel, residence; strong background, geography. Desire position in Southwest 
South, Deep Southeast, or Florida. Available September, 1958. - 6863 


French, History, Geography, Literature and pn we. hy: Man with over 30 years’ 
teaching experience. Professor at several colleges in France and the US., i 
cluding Kenyon, Penn State Teachers, Catholic University (over 15 years), and 
Geo. Washington University. B.A., B.S.. M.A., Ph.D. Catholic University 
Officer of the Academy. Publications and lectures in several newspapers and 
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_ dio here and abroad. Desire position near Washington, D.C. or eastern to 
fiddle-West U.S. Available immediately. A 686 
Gate: Ph.D., geology. Many years’ experience teaching and private industry. 
Interested in faculty position, asso. prof. ‘or better. Avail. Sept. Prefer Univ. 
Location immaterial. Married. A 6865 
German: Man, 43, married. Ph.D., Hopkins. Native speaker. 8 years’ experi- 
ence; also experience in Frenc nd excellent background in music and humani- 
ties. Some publication. Desire. ‘permanent position at institution with some 
research facilities, preferably West or North. A 6866 
German, French, Comparative Literature: Woman, single, mature, Ph.D., 2 25 years’ 
experience. Particular specialties: sc i German for graduate and under- 
graduate students, and preparation for advanced degree reading examinations 
Listed in Who’s Who in the East, Directory of American Scholars, Who's Who 
in American Education. Member Sigma Kappa Phi, Phi Kappa Phi. Publica- 
tions. Innumerable committee memberships and chairmanships. Present rank: 
associate professor. Wor ild like combination administrative and teaching rp 
preferably in a small college. Excellent references. Free to travel ar 


Hebrew Specialist, Bible and Rabbinics: M.A. (Oxon) summa cum lau 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac. Seek one-year probationary professorshi 
dence for self as part of salary might be acceptable 
History: Woman, 37, single. Ph.D. from leading university. Fields of specializa- 
tion: European, Russian, and Far Eastern history. Publications. 6 years’ 
teaching experience in history and social science. Will consider offer any where, 
including Hawaii, Alaska, and Canad ia. Excellently trained in Far Eastern inte 
101 Asian studies, and Chinese language and literature. Availabl 
ier or fall, 1958 A 6869 
History: Man in late 30's. Ph - from major university. Well traveled, cultural 
int terests and progressive ot , book Ik ac more on the way ) -_ fair amount of 
publi ications in American hist ory. 


department in small Eastern libe ts college. 


university or college hospit able to research as well as g nies teac 
on request. Available summer or fall, 1958. 

History: Man, 44, marrie 4. LL.B., Harvard; Ph.D., University of C 
Beta Kappa. 11 years’ university teaching. Experience teaching 51 
history. Fields: modern European history and | history. Want 
ment in European history nanities. Publicati book accepted, 
book nearing completion, 4 articles and 2 syllabi published. Available fall, 1958 
or 1959. 

History: Man, 39, single. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. and post-doctoral study. 
m< ae European history since 1789. Minors: e au modern Europe and medieval 
history. Approximat ely 7 years’ teaching experience: pres ently assistant pro- 
fessor at noted private university near Chicago. Available on semester’s notice 
or less. Interested in a promising position to teach, do research, and continue 
writing. A 6872 


History and/or Classics: Man, 41. Ph.D., Harvard. Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
1 a = classics. Also participated in civilization courses. Several years of 
teachin perience and research in leading universities. ublished articles 
reviews, hn work. Now under contract for another publication with well- 
known publisher. Available in September, 1958. A 6873 


History (Modern), Political Science, International Law: Doct or of Universal 
Jurisprudence. 54 years old, Christian, European background 
experience. ‘A 6874 


i, no children. M.A., Ph.D. {Ga lidate), University of 

: Chicago Art Institute, The Sorbonne, De Paul Univer 

Committee on Social Thought. University of Chicago: Fellow 

Nat’l Council on Religion in Hieher Education; University of Chicago Fellow 
at the University of Paris; Board Member, Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies: Catholic Who’s Who: contributor to all major Catholic publications : 

author, two books: third book, October. 1958: former editor, nat’l Cathol 

quarterly ; American editorial consultant, Verlag Herder International. Available 
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1959, to teach contemporary American, French, English literature; history of art; 


nineteenth century religious thought; Biblical literature ; general program i 
humanities; minimum salary, $6000; minimum rank, assistant professor; in 
Catholic or non-Catholic liberal arts college. A 6875 


International Affairs, Political Science: Man, Ph.D., Columbia. Have taught 
(grad, and undergrad.) : international relations and organization, political th 
comparative and Am. Gov., international law, etc. Held respon sible positions in 


government service and at U.N. and another interm at. agency. Considerable re- 

search experience, incl. planning and supervision timulating teaches r. Lengthy 

bibliography. Widely travelled. Languages. Now teaching art-time at first 


class Univ. Seek full-time position fall, 1958. A 6876 
Librarian: Woman, 38, single. B.L.S., M.A. (English literature), Phi Beta Kap; 
15 years’ well-rot d experience in liberal arts college libraries. Ave 


e 
fall, 1958. Northeast or Middle Atlantic area preferred. Résumé on re 


Librarianship: Man, 30, married. Candidate for Ph.D. in librarianship. E 
ence in library administration, reference, and teaching library science. See 
responsible academic library position. Available Jan. 1, 1959. A 6878 

Mathematics: Man, 48. M.A. Varied teac experience. Civil Service Rating 

College “sg sor, GS-11. Excellent credentials. A 6979 
Mathematics : n, 46, American, married, 2 2 ch ildren. Ph.D. Professor, 16 years 


college and ur aden’ tea experience, 7 years as depart ment head, 2 
applied mathen —— ‘in scientific development work. Strong in applied r 

matics and mathem tics education at the college level. Membership in é 
sional einem officer in one, scholastic honors, publications. Pre d 
partmental chairmanship with institution interested in ‘providing a balance b 
tween good teaching nd research. Excellent references. Position, salary and 


availability open. A 6980 
Mathematics: Man, =. married, 3 children. Ph.D. 18 years of graduate an 
undergr traduate teach miversity. Experience in directing advance 
degrees, also some admit duties. Publications. Interested in teachi 
and/or administrative work with a good liberal arts college or small univer 
Excellent references. A 6981 
Mather matics, English Literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford 
nd. 22 years’ successful os erience in both undergraduate and graduate 
1ing in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer 1959, and 
academic year 1959-60. Excellent references. A 6982 
Medical Sciences (Fundamental Biology): Woman, retirement age, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
pa years of teaching-professional experiences. Present, research work, reviewi 
nd coordinating biological-chemical-physical sciences: and to religi: 

in instruction biological sciences, as biological consultant: or as 
biological research. 


ity 


5 

Modern Languages: Man, 49, masried, i. M.A., LL.M., 
vers sities. Long teaching experience ; ency in numerous e 
posi tion at coll eve, versity or stituti m to teach G 


Russian. Also proficient in Latin in summer or autumn, 1958 A 698 


Philosophy: Man, 30, single. Ph.D., University of Ottawa, Canada: 10 aap 
teaching experience. Active in debating groups. Present rank, associate pro- 
fessor. Specialty: scholastic philoso 
in A.A.U.P., American Catholic Phil 
in American Education. Have ha 
administrative position. 

Philosophy and/or Religion: Man, 32, married. A.B., 
Beta Ka ); B.D. and Ph.D., Yale. Fulbright schola 
5 years’ hi 


hy ; also, modern philosophy Membersh 


n Who's W 


aiso c nsider 


al Association ; liste 
d Latin and Greek. Wil 


aching experience. Several . articles and revie bli 1, : 
preparation. References testify to al y and enthusiasm as teacher. Able to 
offer usual undergraduate courses in ilosophy ‘and religion. Snecial interests: 
contemporary philosophy and religion, Bit le, history of Christian thought 
Available September, 1958. A 6986 


Man, 57, Ph.D. 34 years’ experience tea iching physics; 11 vears as 
and full professor in large Midwestern college 


ught general, upper- 


| 
que st -- 
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Physics : 
associate 
all 
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and graduate courses, incl 
mechanics. Salary: $7728-8000 and 


Physics: Man, 43; desire research posit 

Political Science: Man, 
national relations. 7 yea 
international politics, 
and comparative govert 
able September, 1958. 

Poli al Science, International Affairs: See International Affairs, Political Scienc« 
Key No. A 6876. 
Russian: Man (an 
experience in teaching, 
U.S.). Available June 


B.A., 


research and in on 
in opportunity to 
Science 
E 1 _D. 
ot in ) 
college in el nta 
sche ols. Member of Phi I 
in Wh 10's Who in Education. 


ary science education in state su 
merican Men of 


ching in a state in 


Set er, 1958. 
Sociology, Anth single, World War 2 veteran. 
M.A., University 


e work completed on Doctor’s de 


at Syracuse University, dissertation in process. 4'/, years of teaching exp erienc 
~} 


in undergra ls of Southern univers irses taught include cot 
in sociole anthropology. 2 y t 
ciology. Me 
department; will conside 
Available June or Sept 4 


U.S. born. B.A., MLA., 


Madrid. 12 years’ college tea 
: § books and many article S. 
es, and good chance of promotion. 


Late Addenda 


Ad istration: Man, 36, 5 children. Ph.D., histor 3 
( Dir. of Librs.) following 5 years teaching, including 
the sis direction, some e 1 TV. Familiar with budget, pe 


tinguished record public and community service, public speaking 


, some fund raising ; organized lecture series and state conferences on public 
irs. Excellent ref ferences. Available September, 1958 for challengin 
tive post with or without teaching. 

Physiology 
itgers U 
> tea ch and do some research Interests in growth and Tepro 
hysiology, general botany, and biology. 2 years’ teach 
research experience. Presently a res ~ —— in plant 
nent comfy sleting g pro gram for doctorate. Positi nd salary 
No rtheast preferred. Available September, 1958. 


Man, 31, married, 1 chi 
rersity: Desire academic 


appoi 


bite 
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uding quantum mechanics and statistical 
ver A 6987 
- 
4 if} 
l 
Kussian (Scientihc and Medical): Man (Kussian, naturalized), Ph.D. in physio- # 
logical sciences, unusual linguistic, writing, and teaching talents. Extensive Be! 
experience in translating and editing scientific Russian into precise, idiomatic At 
English. Developed simple and rapid system for teaching scientific Russian; text ie 
in preparation for publication. Solid background in current Russian physiologic wee 
id philosophy of Russian medical thought. Interested pe 
ative teaching and research programs. A 6992 = 
narried. A.B., B.S.. M.A., M.Ed. expect to receive 
semester hours in science and education. 13 years 
; yols as teacher and administrator, and 12 years of 2 
a elta Kappa, | Listed Beek; 
Presently teal stitution. Available 
> 
B.A.., 
gree 
he Sociology, Social Psychology, Criminology, Social Work: Man, 32, married, 2 By > be 
children. Near Ph.D. years’ teaching (college and institution staffs), 
sare’ Sel ork 7 weare’ correctional and inetitution: rk - 
a years’ supervision of field work, 7 years’ correctional and institutional work: Pass os. 
2 articles. A 6995 he 
Spanish: Woman, 36, single) Doctor Romanic philology 
from University of i experience, assistant 5 
Publicati Desire position with 
professor. ublicati esire position with : 
permanent possibilitie A 6996 
rs. administrative officer 
graduate instruction and 
rsonnel, committee work 1 
4 , public rela- 
B 
4 
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Business Administration and Business Education: Summer or po ssibly fall position 
desired by assistant professor in large university. Subjects “include: general 
usiness courses, accounting, management. Hold M.B.A. A 6999 
Classical Languages: Man, Ph.D., Chicago; 10 years’ college experience ; additional 
experience in high school and industrial teaching. Desire assistant or associate 
professorship. Proficient in Latin and Greek languages and literature; also 
classical life and civilization, mythology, classical influence on English literature 
Especially interested in classical rhetoric and political philosophy. A 7000 
4 Economics: Man, 35, single. M.A., 53. 3 years’ teaching economics and market- 
: : ing. 10 years business and government experience. Bilingual: French—English 
¥ Available now. A 7001 
: Economics and Business (Industrial and Personnel Management, Labor Econc ues, 
a Money and Banking, Principles of Economics, Intermediate Economic Theory, 
and Statistics) : Man, 43, married, 2 children. A.B., M.A., requirements for Ph D 
completed except dissertation, which is in progress. 10 years of successful ge 
and university teaching in above fields. 9 years of personn el experience in if - 
try and government. Especially interested in college or university teachin 
Ss : position. Prefer Midwest location. Available fall, 1958. A 7002 
We : Education: Man, 33, married, 2 children, Ed.D. Fields: secondary educati 
‘ methods (especially social scien ce)» curriculum, the philosophical, social, 
: psychological foundations of education, and adolescent psychology. Experience: 
q, public school teaching, and government adminis tration. P ublications. Ci nsider 
able travel experience. Desire college or university teaching, preferably in west- 
ern U. S. Available —_ ember, 1958. A 7003 
English: Man, 31, marrie 1, 2 chil iren. Ph.D., A.B. magna cum laude, now com- 
: patibly em; ployed on a “temporary” basis by a m ajor Southern univer Desire 
$8 a regular assistant professorship. Nine years’ college teaching experience at all 
f levels of undergraduate work, with some graduate teaching. Specialty : 19th C 


English literature. Available September, 1958. A 7004 
English and/or Journalism: Woman, 33, married. M.S. in journalism. 

a all but thesis for Ph.D. Have taught journalism, English compositio i 
i literature. Publications adviser on college newspaper and yearbook. Wide back- 


4 ground and experience on newspapers and publishing. Have received sch 
" research appointments, and am member of sev eral professional societies 
f Long Island or New York location. Available summer or fall, 1958. 
: Geology (Marine), Geophysics, Oceanograp hy: Man, internationally estab ish 
4 research geophysicist and consulting ig geologist; desire association with 
%s organization or university acti ve in oceam ography, marine geology, geo 
% Patents and publications in these fields ; 3 years’ teaching college geology 
“ History: See Administration, Key No. A 6997. 
4 History and/or Political Science : Man, 28, married, 2 children. 
a Science in history and political science; advanced graduate 
teaching experience. 
| 4 Library Administration: See Administration, Key No. A 6997 
4 Speech, Public Address; Administration (Public § School, Junior College, 2): 
: Man, mid-forties, married. B.S. in Educ. (approx. 60 hours in edi C., cluding 


administration) ; M.A. (speech); Ph.D. (general speech, general ad 


idress, psy- 

chology of comm unication ). Experienced i in general speech, forensics and debate 

‘ (high school an id co lege), administration (speech and other). Now professor 
with tenure, dey artmen it chairman (speech and drama), good institution. Prefer 

s clement, sunny climate (South, Southwest, West) but would consider other. 
‘ Wife also available; M.A. (Columbia) ; experienced. A 7008 
Vacancy in Chemistry: Medium-sized state college, Southwest: opening in analyti- 


cal and/or physical chemistry, September. Modern department; small town near 
: city. Ph.D. preferred but M.S. considered. Qualifications determine salary, rank. 
3 V 1429 
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A GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY: 


PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE PH.D. DEGREE 

Edited by Frederic W. Ness 
The first complete description of the programs and fields 
of study offered by 135 graduate schools. Information 


for the undergraduate and his adviser on preparation, 
selection, admission and financing graduate study. 


Published by Association of American Colleges 
Sold by American Council on Education 
335 pages, Cloth $5.00 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 
AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 

4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 
The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
stitutions in the United States are indispensable ref- 
erences for those concerned with higher education. 

The Educational Record 
A quarterly journal discussing administrative and 
curricular problems. $3.00 a year 

Higher Education and National Affairs 


A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year 


Send Orders to Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE HUMANIST ADVANCE COMMITTEE 


Hermann J. Muller, Chairman 
G. Brock Chisholm, Vice Chairman 


and including 


Frederick Burkhardt A. H. Maslow 
Witter Bynner Herbert J. Muller 
Stuart C. Dodd Max C. Otto 
Erich Fromm Sidney Ratner 

S. 1. Hayakawa Priscilla Robertson 
Julian Huxley Bertrand Russell 
Horace M. Kallen B. F. Skinner 
William H. Kilpatrick Harold Taylor 


—invites you to subscribe to THE HUMANIST at a special trial rate: 
3 issues for $1.00. (Regularly $3.00 a year, 6 issues.) 


THE AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, Dept. U 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Publications 


Association of American Colleges BULLETIN issued four 
times a year $4. 


American Education and World Responsibility—Proceedings of 
the 44th Annual Meeting—Annual Reports, Minutes, 
Membership, Constitution—March 1958 BULLETIN $1. 


A Guide to Graduate Study edited by Frederic W. Ness 
cloth $5. 


Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences edited by 
L. Virginia Bosch $2. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward 
Safford Jones each $ . 


Association of American Colleges 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Increase Your Income Now 


NON-FEE PLACEMENT 
CRUSADE, the epproved monthly NON-FEE Place 


ment Journal, contains e wealth of interesting openings 
which show you how easy it is to increase your income 
now. Each month (even during summer months) you w 


receive authentic and complete job dete, plus seleries 
about actual U.S. and fascinating World opportunities at 
all levels and subjects 
(Teach ng, Library, College and Administrative positions 
i redue rds—Student Aid 
and librery vacencies listed FREE. Highly recommended 
7 by 1000's of successfu | educators since 52 
® arts and sciences ”) 2 issues $2.00 [} 12 issues (yrly) $5.00 
[|] Send 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME 


POSITION-OF-THE MONTH IN SPAIN 
physics, medicine, law, OPPORTUNITIES for Sept. 1958. Teachers, and 
: ‘ spector-Supervisor of English with knowledge of Sper 
engineering or any other for Spein's leading language center. Teaching experience 


essential Age to 50. Limited number of openings 


classification. Be first to epply. Complete details end application 
procedure for these positions and 1000's of other non-fee 
Foreian and U. S. positions appear in the May issue and 
every issue of CRUSADE. 
Your own efficient and eco- WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 
° First compilation of Graduete Awerds ever prepared for 
nomical system prepared by teachers and librarians to subsidize the 
their education in over 320 Universit 
specialists 31 Foreign Countries Stipends 
specialists. the and shady you ‘prefer, 
of the amount, conditions, how, and to whom, y 


Write for information _) $2.00 GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY 
CRUSADE, Dept. UPB 
> : Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B’klyn 22, N. Y. 
Wicks & Kieglan Company Postcard brings exciting details FREE 
__) Send this announcement with any order of 


| nn 
Three Mile Hill Road, Middlebury, Connecticut $2.00 or more and receive 5 FREE RESUME 
FORMS OFFER EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1958 


<h 


Subscrit e to— 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well 


phase of education. 


informed about the fastest growing 
—lIt is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college move- 
ment. 


—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, James 
W. Reywo ps of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Junior Cottece Jourwnat. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL 
& 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(77th year) 


Increasing College and University 


enroliments are making more 
acute the problem of securing 
well-qualified instructional per- 


... professional guidance 


sonnel. 


selective placement... 
ADMINISTRATORS as well es 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
value our Nation-wide Service. 


30 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


c. J. COON, MGR. 
505 Columbie Bids. 
Spokane 4, Washington 


Gabriel James-Dir. 


ber Netiona! Association of 
eechers Agencies 


N.A.T.A. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


The only organization in higher education that— 


@ Consistently examines the whole area of higher education from the 
faculty point of view. 


@ Tries to find common ground with administrators and trustees for the 
establishment and observance of professional principles. 


®@ Deals habitually with specific cases of difficulty or conflict in terms of 
established principles. 


@ Constantly, through its Bulletin, sets forth, for the use of teachers, 
administrative officers, trustees, and the interested public, a con- 
sistent philosophy of the faculty's role in institutions of higher education, 
the faculty's responsibilities in that role, and the conditions of service 
essential to the faculty's performance. 


The Association Needs and Deserves Your Support 
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BRYANT BALTIMORE 


TEACHERS BUREAU TEACHERS AGENCY 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg. 


(Established in 1925) 


Philadelphia 7. Pa We offer a reliable, nation-wide 
school and college placement serv- 
Pennypacker 5-1223 ice under the direction of a staff 

e of experienced school and college 
: teachers. If you are a teacher 
Member National Association position, or an 
F . seeking a teacher, write, or tele- 
phone MUlberry 5-6850. 


Faculty Placement Service WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mer. 
for 516 N. Charles St. 


Colleges—Universities Baltimore 1, Md. 
and Member National Association 
Seeondary—Elementary of Teachers Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIR. 


RINEHART 
College Publishers 


Placing teachers and administra- 


tors in schools and colleges, in all of texts and reference 
subject fields. works in over 20 academic 
areas, noted for their 

Music Division: foward-looking content, 


Music Teachers Placement Service scholarly editing, and f 


award-winning design. 
516 Fifth Avenue 8 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Send for ovr new 1958 catalogue fe 

Rinehart & Company, Inc. 

of Teachers Agencies as 

232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. ee 

PERIODICALS THE ASSOCIATED ; 
Ww A N T E D TEACHERS’ AGENCY q 

522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
Educational—Schoiarly istablish 
Medical & Scientific Journals ‘ 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
High prices paid for your accumulations assures discerning and prompt attention to 
of periodicals — SETS —- RUNS and the requests from schools and colleges. The 


VOLUMES in All fields—Alll languages range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for public and private 


Send us your list of journals for sale ond schools, colleges, and universities, for any °F r 
our best offer will follow promptly. branch of instruction or administration 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE Mrs. Louise Tatro 
56 E. 13th St., Dept. A New York 3.N. Y, Director 


Member National Association 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889’ of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE, colleges can help free their staff members fron 
concern over the financial problems of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and 
can be added to a “base plan” such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
or designed to provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain founda- 
tions and other nonprofit educational or research institutions 
are eligible whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement 
or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE fo: 
Name 


Title 
Employing Institution 
Address 

Cc 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


1S ITS MEMBERSHIP 


A greater Association will require— 


© A larger membership. 


From 13,377 in 1937 to 37,363 in 1958 is a gratifying increase, 
but a greater potential remains untouched. The Central 
Office will assist to the utmost all efforts by chapters to in- 
crease their membership. 


e A better informed membership. 


A larger Association must not be allowed to become a stumb- 
ling giant, but must be aware of the important issues con- 
fronting higher education, and must be prepared to discuss 
them from the distinctive viewpoint of the academic profes- 
sion. 


e A more responsible membership. 


The Association must strongly counter the jibe that its mem- 
bers demand rights and powers, but are slow to accept the 
concomitant responsibility. Through its officers and com- 
mittees, the Association exercises responsible leadership in 
matters of professional concern, and encourages a corresponding 
assumption of responsibility by its chapters and its individual 
members 


A more courageous membership. 


A strong basis of professional courage would be found in a 
larger Association membership, understanding and accepting 
its professional responsibilities, and prepared to take its 
rightful place of leadership in meeting those needs of society 
which higher education alone can meet. 


The American Association of University 


Professors needs and deserves your support 
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OUTSTANDING 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


- 


@ AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


By E. BRIGHT WILSON, JR., Professor of Chemistry, Harvard 
University, 375 pages, 51 illustrations, $6.00 
Collects and explains a number of general principles, techniques, and guides for 


research procedure. The discussion ranges from the choice of a research project, 
through design of experiments, to analyzing data and reporting results. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


By HOMER KEMPFER, National Home Study Council. MWeGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 446 pages, $5.50 


lreats systematically the practical problems of adult education . . . emphasizing 
its changing nature, its potential impact on the total educational pattern, and 
pointing the way to an integrated “community program of adult education.” 
It also relates adult education to our accelerating science and technology 
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A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By PAUL WOODRING. 264 pages, $4.50 


This unique and challenging work goes to the heart of the problem in the need for 
a new educational philosophy—one which would make accommodation for the 
exceptional student by grading groups within high schools according to ability. 
The author believes that this system will produce the truly educated person. 


THE STORY OF EDUCATION: Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations 


By I. N. THUT, University of Connecticut. 408 pages, $5.95 


Provides an historical and comparative approach to the philosophy of education. 
All important philosophical theories concerning the ways in which knowledge is 
received, discovered, and constructed are discussed. It deals with the origins 
and evolution of the theory and practice of education in the Western World. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 

$y GEORGE COUNTS. 340 pages, $6.00 

llere, for the first time, is a book which reveals the magnitude of Soviet educa- 
tion and its attempts to control the mind of an entire society. It is a hard look 


at the unparalleled growth and scope of the Russian Educational machinery, with 
a challenge no American can safely ignore 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL © 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36. N. Y. 
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PAANNING FOR GROWTH 


Opportunities 


for management development at IBM 


Perhaps your students may ask what IBM offers in the way of a 
Management Development Program. Here's the answer: 


Employees who show by their performance outstanding initiative and a 
capacity for leadership are invited to participate in the IBM Management 
Development Program. Through it they acquire the philosophies, 

princ iples and skills needed for effective busine ss Management. 


The prograin is designed to meet the needs of the various plants, labs 
and divisions. Representative courses suc h as Prine iples of Management 
Human Relations, and Conference Leadership supplement IBM's 
technical training program, thereby augmenting « apabilities 


essential for management. 


This is another « xample of the IBM conc ept that to develop the business 
you must develop the man. 


If you would like informational booklets for your students 
about Management Development at IBM, just write to 


Director of Recruitment, IBM Corp., Dept. 504K 
590 Madison Avenue. New York 22, New York 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 


IBM 


